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PREFACE 

I N refashioning, for the pleasure of reader* of the 
twentieth century, these version* of ancient tales 
which have given pleasure to story-lovers of all 
centuries from the eighth onward, I feel that some 
explanation of my choice is necessary. Men’s concep¬ 
tion* of the heroic change w ith changing years, and vary 
with each individual mind; hence it often happens that 
one person sees in a legend only the central heroism, 
while another sees only the inartistic details of medieval 
life which tend to disguise and warp the heroic Quality, 
It may be that to sonic people the heroes 1 have 
chosen do not teem heroic, but there is no doubt that 
to the age and generation which wrote or sang of them 
they appeared real heroes, worthy of remembrance and 
celebration, and it has been my object to come as dose 
u possible to the medieval mind, with its elementary 
conceptions of honour, loyalty, devotion, and duty. I 
have therefore altered the talcs as little as I could, 
and have tried to put them as fairly as possible before 
modern readers, bearing in mind the altered conditions 
of things and of intellects to-day. 

In the work of selecting and retelling these stories 
J have to acknowledge with most hearty thanks the 
help and advire of Mr. F. E, Bumby, B.A., cf the 
University College, Nottingham, who has been through* 
out a most kind and candid censor or critic. His 
help has been in every way invaluable, 1 have also 
to acknowledge the generous permission given me by 
Mr. W. B, Ycats to write in jirosc the story of faij 
beautiful play, **The Countess Catfdccn," and to adorn 
it with quotation* from that pLiy, 

The poetical quotations are attributed to the authors 
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tram whose works they are taken wherever it ts pos¬ 
sible. When mediaeval passages occur which are not 
thus attributed they are my own versions from the 
original mediaeval poems. 

Tantuarocs 
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INTRODUCTION 

T HE writer who woulJ tell again for people of the 
twentieth century the legend* ana stories that 
delighted the folk of the thirteenth ami four¬ 
teenth eenturic* finds himself confronted with a vast 
mass of material ready to his hand. Unless he exer¬ 
cises a wise discrimination and has some system of 
selection, he becomes lost in the maxes of as enchanted 
a land, 

" Wh™ Truth tnJ Drnia watt hind in J-.gnd ,” 1 

as ever bewildered knights of old in dava of romance. 
Down all the dimly lighted pathways of mcdiccval Litera¬ 
ture mystical figures beckon biro in every direction j 
fairies, gublins, witches, knights and ladies uid giants 
entice him, and unless, like Theseus of old, he fallows 
closely his guiding clue, he will find that he reaches 
no goal, attains to no clear vision, achieves no quest. 
He will remain spell-bound, captivated by the Middle 
Ages— 

** The life* <h* delight, and xho Harrow 

0/ ifuubluMjj ami chivalrom yein 
Ilimt knew aot of iiighc uor of morrow, 

Of hr.jpci err q i fern. 

Tke win and ihc wOh and I he gloria 
Trial i^uitkctt, and lkglitrn 4 And i*m 
from, ihc doqdi of m chronicled norio 
The fajipw, the pride, and die piin. lff * 

Such a golden cine id guide the modern seeker through 
the labyrinths of the medieval mind is that which 1 have 
tried to suggest in the title - 1 * Jifort Myths and Legends 
of the British Race 11 — the pursuit and representation! 
ot the ideal hero aa the mind of Britain and of ear ]y 
and mediaeval England imagined him, together with 

1 Lj^kttbot. 1 Swin burnt. 
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HERO MYTHS AND LEGENDS 
ihe study of the characteristics which made this or that 
particular person, mythical or legendary, a hero to the 
century which sang or wrote about him. The interest 
goes deeper when we study, not merely 

“ Oid htrere* who could grandly do 
Ai Lfacy co&Jd great]/ d*rc t IP 1 

hut 

* Hcroti of our iiLtad breed 

And men and women of oar Smith birth ." 5 

M Hero-worship endures for ever while man endures," 
wrote Thomas Carlyle, and this fidelity of men to their 
admiration for great heroes is one of the surest tokens 
by which we can judge of their own character. Such 
as the hero is, such will his worshippers be ; and the 
men who idolised Robin Hood will tie found to have 
been men who were themselves in revolt against 
oppressive Jaw, or who, finding law powerless to pre¬ 
vent tyrannv, glorified the lawless punishment of wrongs 
and the bold denunciation of perverted justice. The 
warriors who listened to the saga of Beowulf looked on 
physical prowess as the best of all heroic qualities, and 
the Normans who admired Roland saw in him the ideal 
of feudal loyalty. To every age, and to every nation, 
there is a peculiar ideal of heroism, and in the popular 
legends of each age this ideal may be found. 

Again, these legends give not only the hero as he 
seemed to his age ; they also show the social life, the 
virtues and vices, the superstitions and beliefs, of earlier 
ages embedded in the tradition, as fossils ire found in 
the uplifted strata of some ancient ocean-bed. They 
have ceased to live; but they remain, tokens of a lire 
long in the hero-legends of our nation w t 

* GenU M-hey. * J. R, Deantur. 
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may find traces of the thoughts mcl religions of our 
ancestors many centuries ago ; traces which lie dose 
to one another in these romances, telling of the nations 
who came to these Islands of the West, settled, were 
conquered and driven away to make room for other 
races whose supremacy has been as brief, till all these 
superimposed races have blended into one, to form the 
British nation, the most widespread race of modern 
times. For 

" Btitiiu’i msglii imJ fimiln'i right 
And the brunt uf Eintnii ipuri 11 * 

are not the boast of the English race alone. No man in 
England now can boas: of unmixed descent, but must 
perforce trace his family back through many a marriage 
of Frank, and Norman, and Saxon, and Dane, arid 
Roman, and Celt, and even Iberian, back to prehistoric 
man— 

* Scot *nd Celt and Nannul and Dine, 

With the Narthrtsan'i itnetr and heart and brain. 

And the Nortfuain'i courage fur bUatidg or bane, 

Arc England’* hcroct too.’* 1 

When Tennyson sang his greeting at the coming of 

w £i*on or Dane of Norman we, 

Teuton or Ceh ur wJuterer ne be," 

he was only recognising a truth which no bosut of pure 
birth can cover —the truth that rhe modern Englishman 
is a compound of many races, with many characteris¬ 
tics ; and if we would understand him, we must seek 
the due to the riddle in early England and Scotland 
and Ireland and Wales, while even France adds her 

« W. W. Campbell * HU 
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HERO MYTHS AND LEGENDS 
share of enlightenment towards the solution of the 
riddle. 

"The Saxon force, the Celtic lire, 

Tb»e ixc ihj> manhood'* heri-jge. 1 * 1 

Britain, as far as we can trace men in our island 
V J3 first inhabited by cave-men, who have left no 
history at all. In the course of ages they passed away 
before the Iberians of Ivernians, who came front the 
east, and bore a striking resemblance to the Basques. 
It may be that some Mongolian tribe, wandering west, 
drawn by the instinct which has driven most race- 
migrations westward, sent offshoots north and south- 
one to brave the dangers of the sra and inhabit Britain 
and Ireland, one to cross the Pyrenees and remain 
sheltered in their deep ravines ; or it may be that 
Basques from the Pyrenees, daring the storms of the 
Bay of Biscay in their frail coradcs, ventured to the 
shores of Britain. Short and dark were these sturdy 
voyagers, harsh-featured and long-headed, worshipping 
the powers of Nature with mysterious and cruel rites of 
human sacrifice, holding beliefs in totems and ancestor- 
worship and in the superiority of hiitii descent claimed 
through the mother to (hat claimed through the father. 
When the stronger and more civilised Celt came be drove 
before him these little dark men, he enslaved their sur¬ 
vivors or wedded their women, and in his turn fell into 
slavery to the cruel Druidic religion of his subjects. To 
these Iberians, and to the Celtic dread of them, we 
probably owe all the stories of dwarfs, goblins, elves, 
and earth-gnomes which fill our fairy-tale books ; and 
if we examine carefully the descriptions of the abodes 
of these beings we shuJI find them not inconsistent with 
the earth-dwellings, caves, circle huts, or even with the 
burial mounds, of die Iberian race. 

1 C Xobcru. 
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The race thit followed the Iberian*, and drove them 
out or subdued them, so that they served as slaves where 
they liad once ruled as lords, was the proud Aryan Celtic 
race* Of different tribes, Gaels, Brythons, and Eelgtc, 
they were all one in spirit, and one in physical feature. 

Tall, bluc-cyed, with fair or red hair, they overpowered 
in everyway f he diminutive' Iberians, and their tattooing, 
while it gave them a name which has often been mistaken 
for a national designation (Piets, or painted men), made 
them dreadful to their enemies in bit tie, and ferocious- 
looking even in time of peace. Their civilisation was 
of a much higher type than that of the Iberians; their 
weapons, their war-chariots, their mode of life and their 
treatment of women, arc all so closely similar to that of 
the Crocks of Homer that a theory lias been advanced 
and ably defended, that the Homeric Greeks were really 
invading Celts — Gaelic or Gaulish tribes from the north 
of Europe. If it indeed be to, we owe to the Celts a 
debt of imperishable culture and civilisation. To them 
belongs more especially, in our national amalgam, the 
passion for the past, the ardent patriotism, the longing 
for spiritual beauty, which raises and relieves the Saxon 
materialism. 

" Thmifh (alien the uate cfErim atid thingr j the Scottilit land, 
Though tittdl the j>a wer of Mum, *hwj s h atHTikcd Llcwell vn'itunJ, 
Thong h Atubttnc Merlin'* prophecfei m held u idl*nl«, 

Thangh Icina'i ruined doitien are ivrept by northern pin, 

Or.e in name and in Fame 
Are the jea.dtvidti Umlt. 

*1® Northern Spain and Italy our breihm aba dwelt. 

And htate art the uad<:i«ni of theh Etiheri that they tell | 

The Eajjle w the Ctoceni in ihediwn of hunwy pda 

Before the thudn| bjni.cn of tbc ^trat lint!it-<d.i^ychn{ Oeeh * 
One in name and in faiue 
Art (he tea -divided Gaeli.™ * 

* T. Darcy McGee. 
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It ii almost impressible to overestimate the value of 
the Celtic contribution to our national literature and 
character : the race that gave us Osrian, and Finn, and 
Cuehulain, that sang of the sorrow fui love and doom of 
Dcirdre, that told of the pursuit of Piarmit and Crania, 
till every dolmen and cromlech in Ireland was associated 
with these lovers j the race that preserved lor us 

m THai jgrey ijhg urhoie name, x g}iotf f 
Strain! Slice a cIoeu^ mm itapoi, from matin laio-pcik 
And dam tu **5ra *&d Lrumkdt id ll w n 1 

the King Arthur whose Arthur's Seat overhangs Edin¬ 
burgh, whose presence haunts the Lakes, and Wales, 
and Cornwall, and the forces of Brittany; the race that 
held up for us the image of the Holy Grail—that race 
can claim no small share in the moulding ot the modern 
Briton. 

The Celt, however, had his day of supremacy and 
passed : the Roman crushed his power of initiative 
and made him helpless and dependent, and the Teuton, 
whether as Saxon, Angle, Frisian, or Jute, dwelt In his 
homes and ruled as slaves the former owners of the 
land. These new-comers were not physically unlike 
the Celts whom they dispossessed. Tall and fair, grey 
eyed and sinewy, the Teuton was a hardier, more sturdy 
warrior than the Celt: he had not spent centuries of 
quiet settlement and imitative civilisation under the 
atgis of Imperial Rome: he had not learnt to love 
the arts of peace and he cultivated none but those of 
war ; he was by choice 2 warrior and a sailor, 3 . wan¬ 
derer to other lands, a ptoughcr of the desolate ptaccs 
of the « vasty deep,” yet withal a lover of home, who 
trod at times, with bitter longing for his native land, the 
thorny paths of exile. To him physical cowardice was 

1 Ttasjj&n. 
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the unforgivable sin, new to treachery to his lord f° r 
the loyally of thane to his chieftain was a very deep 
and abiding reality to the Anglo-Saxon warrior, and 
in the early poems of our English race, love for (t his 
dear lord, his chieftain-friend,” tikes the place of that 
love of woman which other races felt anil expressed. A 
quiet death bed was the worst end to i man’s life, in the 
Anglo-Saxon's creed ; it was u a cows death,” to be 
shunned hy every means in a man's power ; while a 
death in fight, victor or vanquished, was a worthy finish 
to a warrior's life. There was no fear of death itself 
in the English hero's mind, nor of Fate; the former 
was the inevitable, 

** Seeing %h*% Death, * ifcceraj erad f 
Will come *fhen it will corae/ 1 * 

and the latter a goddess whose decrees must needs 
be obeyed with proud submission, but not with meek 
acceptance. Perhaps there was little of spiritual insight 
m the minds of these Angles and Saxons, little love of 
beauty, little care for the amenities of life; but they had 
a sturdy loyalty, an uprightness, a brave disregard of 
death in the cause of duty, which we can still recognise 
in modern Englishmen. To the Saxon belong the tales 
where 

** The warn or ting*, 

!n height «nd pnmet* wrt tfuu human, itritt 
A(fiin far glory, while the if olden ijre 
I. ever louudint tn heroic cin 
Heroic hy rani. 11 1 

When the English (Anglo-Saxons, as we generally call 
them) had settled down in England, had united their 
warring tribes, and developed a somewhat centralised 

* Shiierptirt, Julmi C*atf. * Teonjrwa. 
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government, their whole national existence was im 
perilled by the incursions of the Danes. Kindred folk 
to the Anglo-Saxons were these Danes, these Viking* 
from Christiania VVjk, these Northmen from Norway 
or Iceland, whose fame went before them, ami the dread 
of whom inspired the petition in the old Litany of the 
Church, “l*rom the fury of the Northmen, good 
Lord, deliver us I ” Their fair hair and blue or grey 
eyes, their tall and muscular frames, bore testimony to 
their kinship with the races they harried and plundered, 
hut their spirit was different from that of the conquered 
Teutonic tribes. The Viking lervtd the sea ; it was his 
summer home, his field of war and protit. To co u a- 
summer-harrying" was the usual employment of the 
true Viking, and in the winter only could he cn'roy 
domestic life and the pleasures of the family circle. 
The rapturous light with the elements, in which the 
Northman lived and moved and had his being, gave him 
a strain of ruthless cruelty unlike anything in the more 
peaceful Anglo-Saxon character : his disregard of deat h 
for himself led to a certain callousness with regard to 
human life, and to a certain enjoyment in inflicting 
physical anguish. There was an element of Red Indian 
ruthlesaness in the Viking, which looms large in the 
story of the years of Norse ascendancy over Western 
Europe. Yet there was also a power of bold and 
daring action, of reckless valour, of rapid, conception 
and execution, which contrasted strongly with the 
slower and more placid temperament of' the Anglo- 
Saxon, and to this Danish strain modem Englishmen 
probably owe the power of initiative, the Jove of adven¬ 
ts, and the daring action which have made Eng¬ 
land the greatest colonising nation on the earth. The 
Danish, Norse, or Viking element spread far and wide 
in medieval Europe—Iceland, Normandy (Northman a 
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Land), the Isle of Man, the Hebrides, the east of 
Ireland, the Danelagh of East Anglia, and the Cumber¬ 
land dales all show traces of (he conquering Danish 
race ; and raider after raider came to England and 
staved, untii half of our island was Danish, and even 
our roval family became for a time one with the royal 
line of Denmark* The acceptance of Christian ire by 
the Danes in England when Guthrum was baptised 
rendered much more easy their amalgamation with the 
English; but it was not so in Ireland, where the Round 
Towers still stand Co show (as some authorities hold) 
how the terrified native Irish sheltered from the Danish 
fury which nearly destroyed the whole fabric of Irish 
Christianity. The legends of Ireland, too, are full of 
the terror of the men of « Lochlann," which is gene- 
rally taken to mean Norway j and the great coast cities 
of Ireland—Dublin, Cork, Waterford, Wexford, and 
others—were so entirely Danish that only the decisive 
battle of Cl on tart, in which the saintly and victorious 
Brian Born was slain, saved Ireland to Christendom 
and curbed the power of the heathen invaders. 

A second wave of Norse invasion swept over Eng¬ 
land if the Norman Conquest, and lor a time submerged 
the native English population. The chivalrous Norman 
knights who followed William of Normandy's sacred 
banner, whether from religious zeal or desire of plunder, 
were as truly Viking* by race as were the Danes who 
settled in the Danelagh. The days when Rdf (Rollo, 
or Kou), the Viking chief, won Normandy were not yet 
so long gone by that the fierce piratical instincts of hit 
followers had ceased to influence their descendants : 
piety and learning, feudal Jaw and custom, had made 
some impression upon the character of the Norman, but 
at heart he was still a Northman. The Norman barons 
fought for their independence against Duke William 
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with all the determination of those Norse chiefs who 
would not acknowledge the overlords hip of Harold 
Fairhair, but fled to colonise Iceland when he made 
himself King of Norway. The seafaring instincts which 
drove the Vikings to harry other lands in like manner 
drove the Normans to piratical plundering up and down 
the English Channel, and, when they had settled in 
England, led to continual sea-fights tn the Channel 
between English and French, hardy Kentish and Nor¬ 
man, or Cornish and Breton,, sailors, with * common 
strain of fighting blood, and a common love of the sea. 

The Norman Conquest of England was but one 
instance of Norman activity ; Sicily, Italy, Constanti¬ 
nople, even Antioch, and the Holy Land itself, showed in 
time Norman states, Norman laws, Norman civilisation, 
and all alike felt the impulse of Norman energy and in¬ 
spiration. England lay ready to hand for Norman inva¬ 
sion—the hope of peaceable succession to the saintly 
Edward the Confessor had to be abandoned by William s 
the gradual permeation of sluggish England with Norman 
carls, churchmen, courtiers, had been tomprchended 
and checked by Earl Godwin and his sons (themselves 
of Danish race); but there still remained the way or 
open war and an appeal to religious zeal * and this way 
William took. 1 acre was genius as well as statesman¬ 
ship in the idea of combining a personal claim to the 
throne hdd by Harold the usurps with a crusading 
summon* against the schismatic and heretical English) 
who refused olwdiciicc to the true successor of St. peter. 
The success of the idea was its justification : the success 
of the expedition proved the need that England had 
ot some new leaven to energise the sluggish tempera¬ 
ment of her sons. The Norman Conquest not only 
revived and quickened, but unified and solidified the 
English nation. The tyranny of the Norman nobles. 
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held in check at first only by the tyranny of the 
Norman king, was the factor in mcdisevaj English life 
that made for a national consciousness; it also helped 
tire appreciation of the heroism of revolt against tyranny 
which is seen in Hcrcward the Wake, in Robin Hood, 
in William of Cloudeslee, and in many other English 
hero-rebels ; but it gradually led men to a realisation of 
their own rights js Englishmen. When all men alike 
felt themselves sons of England, die days were past 
when Norman and Saxon were aliens to each other, 
and Norman robber soon became as truly English as 
Danish viking, Anglo-Saxon seafarer, or Celtic settler. 
Then the full value of the Norman infusion was seen in 
quicker intellectual apprehension, nimbler wit, a keener 
sense of reverence, a more spiritual piety, a more refined 
courtesy, and a more enlightened perception of the value 
of law. The materialism of the original Saxon race was 
successively modified by many influences, and not least 
of these was the Norman Conquest. 

From the Norman Conquest onward England has 
welcomed men of many nations—French, Fleming's, 
Germans, Dutch : men brought by war, by trade, by 
love of adventure, by religion ; traders, refugees, exiles, 
all have found in her a hospitable shelter asfd a second 
home, and all have come to love the "grey old 
mother" that counted them among her sons and grew 
to think them her own in very truth. 

Geographically, also, we must recognise the admixture 
of races in our islands. The farthest western borders 
show most strongly the type of man whom we can 
imagine the Iberian to have been : Western Ireland, the 
Hebrides, Central and South Wales, and Cornwall are 
still inhabited by folk of Iberian descent. The blue- 
eyed Celt yet dwells in the Highlands and the greater 
part of Wales and the Marches—Hereford and Shrop- 
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shire, and as far as Worcestershire uk! Cheshire ; still 
the Dilesof Cumberland, the Fen Country, East Anglia, 
and the Isle of Man show traces of Danish blood, speech, 
manners, and customs ; still the slow, stolid Saxon in¬ 
habits the lands south of the Thames frann Sussex to 
Hampshire and Dorset, The Angle has settled perma¬ 
nently over the Lowlands of Scotland, with the Celt 
along the western fringe, and Flemish blood shows its 
traces in Pembroke on the one side (“ Little England 
beyond Wales ") and in Norfolk on the other. 

With all these nations, all these natures, amalgamated 
in our own, it is no wonder that the literature of our 
isles contains many different ideals of heroism, changing 
according to nationality and epoch. Thus the physical 
valour of Beowulf is not the same quality as the valour 
of Havctok the Dane, though both are heroes of the 
strong arm 5 and the chivalry of Dtarmit is not the same 
as the chivalry of Roland. Again, religion hats its share 
in changing the Ideals of a nation, and Constantine, 
the warrior of the Early English poem of u Elene," is 
far from being the same in character as the tender¬ 
hearted Constantine ot “moral (power's" apocryphal 
tale. The law-abiding nature of the earliest heroes, 
whose obedience to their king and their priest was 
absolute, differs almost entirely from the lawlessness of 
Gamelyn and Robin Hood, both ot whom sec church 
and king at defiance, and even account it a merit to 
revolt from the rule of both. It follows from this tha t 
we shall find our chosen heroes of very diilerent types 
and characters; but wc shall rctogmse that each repre¬ 
sented to his own age an ideal of heroism, which that 
age loved sufficiently to put into literature, and per¬ 
petuate by the best means ia its power. Of many 
another hero besides Arthur—of Eorbarossa, of Hia¬ 
watha, even of Napoleon—has the tradition grown that 
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he is not dead, but has passed a war into the dmthlesi 
land, whence he shall come again in hts own Unit. As 
Tennyson his sung, 

** Great bmh of him nil} ilng 
Hereafter ; and dark nvir:ei from or old 
RaD|ing and ritigrng through the raindi of men, 

AoJ achoed hf old loik beide ihetr nia 
For comiWt after their t* irc-miri i# A nn* 

Speak of l be kiujj, fcK 










CHAPTER I: BEOWULF 


Inirehicrian 

T HE figure which meets us as we enter on the 
study of Heroes of the British Kite is one 
which appeals to us in a very special way, since 
he is the one hero in whose legend wc may see die ideals 
of our English forefathers before they left their Con¬ 
tinental home to settle in this island. Opinions may 
differ as to the date at which the poem of “Beowulf'* 
was written, the place in which it was localised, and the 
religion of the poet who combined the floating legends 
into one epic whole, but all must accept the poem as 
embodying the life and feelings of our Forefathers who 
dwelt in North Germany on the shores of the North 
Sea and ol the Baltic. The life depicted, the characters 
portrayed, the events described, are such as a simple 
warrior race would cherish in tradition and legend as 
relics of the life lived by their ancestors in what doubt¬ 
less seemed 10 them the Golden Age. Perhaps stories 
of a divine Beowa, hero and ancestor of the English, 
became merged in other myths of sun-hero and marsh- 
demon, but in any case the stories are now crystallized 
around one central human figure, who may even be 
considered an historical hero, Beowulf, the (hane of 
Hygclac, King of the Gcats. It is this grand primitive 
hero who embodies the ideal of English Keroism. Bold 
to rashness for himself, prudent for his comrades, 
daring, resourceful, knowing no fear, loyal to his king 
and his kinsmen, generous in war and in peace, self- 
sacrificing, Beowulf stands for all that is best in man¬ 
hood in an age of ltrife. It is fitting that our first 
British hero should be physically and mentally strong, 
brave to seek danger and brave to look on death and 
Fate undaunted, one whose life is a struggle against evil 
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forces, and whose death comes in * glorious victory 
over the powers of evil, a victory gained tor the sake of 
Others to whom Beowulf feels that he owes protection 
and devotion. 

The Story. The Coming and Passing of Scyld 

Once, long ago, the Danish land owned the sway of 
a tnighty monarch, Scyld Soefing, the founder of a great 
dynasty, the Seykiings. This great king Scyld had 
come to Denmark in a mysterious manner, since no 
man knew whence lie sprang. As a babe he drifted 
to the Danish shore in a vessel loaded with treasures i 
but no min was with him, and there was no token to 
show bis kindred and race. When Scyld grew up 
he increased the power of Denmark and enlarged her 
borders ; his tame spread far ami wide among men, and 
his glory shone undimmed until the day when, full of 
years and honours, he died, leaving the throne securely 
established in his family. Then the sorrowing Danes 
restored him to the mysterious ocean from which he 
had come to them. Choosing their goodliest ship, they 
laid within it the corpse of their departed king, and 
heaped around him all their best and choicest treasures, 
until the venerable countenance of Scyld looked to 
heaven from a bed of gold and jewels ; then they set 
up, high above his head, his glorious gold-wrought 
banner, and left him alone In state. The vessel was 
loosed from the shore where the mourning Dm os 
bewailed their departing king, and drifted slowly away 
to the unknown west From which Scyld had sailed to 
his now sorrowing people ; they watched until it was 
lost in the shadows of night and distance, but no man 
under heaven knoweth what shore now holds the 
vanished Scyld, The descendants of Scyld ruled and 
prospered till the days of his great-grandion Hrothgar, 
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one of a. family of four, who can all be identified 
historically with various Danish kings and prince*. 

Hroibgaris Hill 

Hrothgar was a mighty warrior and conqueror, who 
won glory in battle, and whose tame spread wide 
among men, so that nobly born warriors, his kinsmen, 
were glad to serve as his bodyguard and to fight for 
him loyally in strife. So great was Hrothgar's power 
that he longed for some outward sign of the magnifi¬ 
cence of his sway ■ he determined to build a great hall, 
in which he could hold feasts and banquets, and could 
entertain his warriors and thanes, and visitors from afar. 
The hall rose speedily, vast, gloriously adorned, a great 
meeting-place tor men; for Hrothgar had summoned 
all his people to the work, and the walls towered up 
high and majestic, ending in pinnacles and gables 
resembling the antlers of a stag. At the great feast 
which Hrothgar gave first in his new home the min¬ 
strels chanted the glory of the hall, “ Hcorot," u The 
Hart," as the king named it j Hrothgar’$ desire was well 
fulfilled, that he should build the most magnificent oi 
banquet-halls. Proud were the mighty warriors who 
feasted within it, and proud the heart of the king, who 
from his high scat on the dats saw his brave thanes 
carousing at the long tables below him, and the lofty 
ratters of the hall rising black into the darkness. 

{jKfidd 

Day by day the feasting continued, until its noise 
and the festal joy of its revellers aroused a mighty 
enemy, G rend el, the loathsome fen-monster. This 
monstrous being, half-man, half-fiend, dwelt in the 
fens near the hdlon which Hcorot stood. Terrible was 
he, dangerous to men, of extraordinary strength, human 

c 1 
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nt shape but gigantic of stature, covered with a green 
homy skin, on which the sword would not bite. His 
roLc, all sea-monsters, giants, goblins, and evil demons, 
were offspring of Cain, outcasts from the merry of the 
Most High, hostile to the human race ; and Grcmfcl 
w» one of mankind's most bitter enemies * hence hi* 
hatred of the joyous shouts from H corot, and ills deter- 
mi nation to stop the feasting* 

11 "nin ihc dipt mighty fiemi, he who tn d*r*n™ dw«U. 
Sulftrcd with firr. C) tverj 0» r and niyhl 

He heint the fc»ul ihonta logj m the Initj L«l] ■ 

So>md of hitj) echoed there, md gleemin't «vcei san Rl 
l \ L€ 7 t:TfL * foirurtg i*y nsgry fbc 

Uncsl i he facCuh Seed vrruu t »Zii them grtii w«, 
lha * &ho#r w» ailStJ, grill* ini terrible, 

Wh«* hiicfui madcrel* dwelt in the fiioorimidi. 

The few ind wild buna* ; the wreicb for a while abode 
Iti euhuh in ihc g Uni-race* line* Gw! Kid emit him out 
WheT; night un tbe ^irh fell, Grade! dtjMr;<i| 

To tiiii ihs lofty hall. nn» that iht wxriih< lhn& 

Af:er the gUii-mie Icail nightly dept in ii. 

A file iiwppf wimor+thaficj guarding it ii>ured he ? 
Hecjlaily i]crping a they rt^fceJ dot of narrow. 

The demon of eviL the i^rim wight unholy, 

WifK bn tierce rmnlftfi, greedily grasped them, 

SeiMd to their «Iunbi*in^ thirty right manly th*nc< j 

Thence he withdrew iftitop poud of hli ijfrlra prer, 

Bom± tg hii htding-pbce B bearing 3 jli booty. 

In pace to derour ik" 

When dawn broke, and the Danes from their dwell¬ 
ings around the lull entered Heorot, great was the 
lamentation, and dire the dismay, tor thirty noble 
cKampion* had vanished, and the blood-stained trucks 
of the monster showed but too well the fate that had 
overtaken them* Hrothgar’s grief was profound, for 
he had lust thirty of his dearly loved bodyguard, aiul 
he himself was too old to wage a conflict* gainst the 
loe—a toe who repeated mght by night his awful deeds, 





,p Th* d*r mn of with foia fierce rtvcBlfii, greedily 

^rasped them iK 4 
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in spite ot all that valour could do to save the Danes 
from his terrible enmity. At last rto champion would 
lace the monster, and the Danes, in despair, deserted 
the glorious hall of which they had been so proud. 
Useless stood the best of dwellings, for none dared 
remain in it, but even- evening thc^ Danes left it after 
their least, and slept elsewhere. T his afHiction endured 
for twelve years, and all that time the beautiful hall ol 
Heorot stood empty when darkness was upon iL By 
night tile dire fiend visited it in search ol prey, and 
in the morning his footsteps showed that his deadly 
enmity was not yet appeased, but that any effort to use 
the hall at audit would bring down Jus iau] wrath on 
the careless sleepers. 

far and wide spread the ridings of this terrible 
oppression, and many champions came from alar to 
offer King Hrothgar their aid, but none heroic 
enough to conquer the monster, and many a mighty 
warrior lost his life in a vain strti«-lc against GrcndeL 
At length even these bold adventurers ceased to come; 
Grendcl remained master of Heorot, and the Danes 
settled down in misery under the bondage of a per¬ 
petual nightly terror, while Hrothgar grew old in help¬ 
less longing far strength to rescue his people from 
their foe. 

Beowulf 

Meanwhile there had come to manhood and fidj 
strength a hero destined to make his name famous for 
mighty deeds of valour throughout the whole of the 
Teutonic North. In the realm of the Gcata (Gdtaland, 
m the south of Sweden) ruled King Hygcfoc, a mighty 
rule. Vfho was ambitious enough to atm at conquering 
hi; neighbours on the mainland of Germany. His 
only sister, .laughter or the dead king Brand, had 
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married a great noble, Ecgtheow,*nd they had one ion, 
Beowulf, who from the age of seven was brought up 
« the Gcatish court. The boy ww a lad of great 
stature and handsome appearance, with fair locks and 
gallant hearing ; but he greatly disappointed his grand- 
lather, King Hrethcl, by his sluggish character. Beowulf 
“ a youth had been despised by all for hi* sloth and 
mi unwarlike disposition i hit good-nature ind his 
rarely stirred wrath tniJe others look upon him with 
scorn, and the mighty stature to which he grew brought 
him nothing but scoffs and sneers and insults in the 
banquet-hall when the royal feasts were held. Yet 
wise men might have seen the promise of great strength 
in his powerful sinews and his mighty hands, and the 
signs of great force of character in the glance of his 
*■ tar blue eyes and the fierceness of his anger when he 
wits once aroused. At least once already Beowulf had 
distinguished himself in a great feat—a swimming- 
match with a famous champion, Hr era, who had been 
beaten in the contest. Kur this and other victories, ami 
for the bodily strength which gave Beowulf* hand¬ 
grip the force of thirty men, the hero was already 
famed when the news of Grendel’s ravages reached 
Geatland. Beowulf, eager to try Ins strength against 
the monster, and burning to add to his fame, asked 
and obtained permission from his uncle. King Hvtrcbu: 
to seek the stricken Danish king and offer his help 
against Grendcl; then, choosing fourteen feral com- 
rado and kinsfolk, he took a cheerful farewell of the 
Gratish royal family and sailed for Denmark, 

1 hus it happened that one day the Warden of the 

«^fr ,2% ° n L h,i VS* ^ thc ^nish shores, 
saw from the white; cliffs a strange war-vessel running 

in to shore. Her banners were unknown to him, he? 
crew were strange™ and all in war-array, and as' the 
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Warden watched them they ran the ship into a small 
creek among the mountain out cliffs, made her fast to a 
rock with stout cables, and then landed and put them¬ 
selves in readiness for a march. Though there were 
fifteen of the strangers and the Warden 'was alone, he 
showed no hesitation, hut, riding boldly down into 
their midst, loudly demanded ; 

** Wh*l ire ye warlike men wielding bright wapotu. 

Weiring grey conlcti jnd hoir-idamcd htimctL, 

Wbo o’er she wun-pulii come with 7our filming keel 

Pbulhing the ««n mrftc I I ivn appointed 
Warden of Denmin’i ihtirei; watch hold t by the ware 
That on (hi* Danish caaai no deadly enemy 
Leading ttsopi otcr im ibtwlii (and 10 injure, 

None h*rc here landed yc; more frankly coming 
Than ihi» fair com pin 7 : amt yet ye invct not 
The pauword or wanifirL, and euitoQu of iitnmen. 

Ne’er have mine eyet he held s mightier warrior, 

An earl mnre lordly, than w hr, the chief of you ; 

He ia no traman aim ■ if loob betie him not, 

He 11 ■ hero bold, worthily w«pon«J. 

Anui! mini I know of yoa kindred and country, 

L«s ye u ipiri ihould go free ™ our Dadih mil 
Now ye men from afar, tailing the turning ter. 

Have heard my time* thought: beat it 1 quiet reply. 

Thai 1 may twiftly know whence ye have hither tome.** 

So the aged Warden sat on his horse, gazing atten¬ 
tively on the faces of the fifteen strangers, but watching 
most carefully the countenance of the leader; for the 
mighty stature, the dear glance of command, the goodly 
armour, and the lordly air of Beowulf left no doubt as 
to who was the chieftain of that little band When the 
questions had been asked the leader of the new-comers 
moved forward dl! his mighty figure stood beside the 
Warden’s horse, and u he gazed up into the old man’s 
eyes he answered: “Wc are warriors of the Gnu, 
members of King Hygclac's bodyguard. My father, well 
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known among men of wisdom, was named Ergthcow, 
a wise counsellor who died full of years and famous for 
us wisdom, leaving a memory dear to all good 

" ?!*“** *“l, th r k i n * HciirJcne’* gfarltw mm, 

Thjr n.m.il , mtblt | arf(i wkh fr i en( J ]jr |ld , |d _ 

Be thou : gMldlifl jjcoJ Er , i,| ,traft £C n htrfl « 

v* h * V | I J*JJF** *??* » RTf»! JWnh king. 

hjlJ | hidden hold whjt f intend ! 

Them cstui teU if it U truth ( a , We h(dr hwrd) 

t^ raC t' e L fnrtn( ’ ira ] ' 

K ,B jwi *»/>>:>>!, uieli hi. secret lute. 

I c/n'rilltef fa i* , ,T e 3V ’ C - 

u*! r !=uU Cutinte! to „ n „ u» („rr„ 

» Hia ihii) b.ovm „j wo* lEJfSS » 

nobio'^ol WVd '” r ' I ’ U ' d : " Every bold warrior of 

iortLZV VT t ^ n,x ,hc between 

’“1; £> I JU-fgw by thy spoorh .hot you 

EO forwar d* ° ou f king ; therefore I bid you 

vou tn Kim* H W ^f ! ^ c *”*ft at5 d I myself will guide 

your v« ef ' J WlI! ™ *T 

barricade nf m L ^ Cac ^ ^ ma kc her fast with a 

\Z T in5t a,iy h ’^ h tidc - Safe shc ^ 

Four rsne-iY c oears you to your own land* May 
f H e *P e ®*.tiWl prove successful,” ' 

the wav ud^ 1 ’ t 'r^- Cd ^‘ s horse's head and led 
JowcJ him t£St dl ' T P a,hs > »*»le chc Gears fol- 
^rcsts on , rhX P ff ent “ ««"“* armour, with boar- 
hands and miobrJ in their 

f^siiS r th T rdsh ^ in !hcir iwits: * 

h arden Anon rh 1 “ thc - v strodc kddly after the 
which KBn h^ C a Pf CarEd 4 ™ugWy trodden path, 
led on a ^tane-paved road, and the wa^ 

gleaming white in^r h***' h * * f icor °*» towered aloft, 

I g WhltC m thc Su » i very glorious it seemed, 
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with its pinnacled gables and it* carved beams and 
rafters, and the Geats gazed at it with admiration 
as the Warden of the Coast said : ** Yonder stands our 
monarch's hail, and your way lies dear before you. 
May the AH-Father keep you safe in the conflict I 
Now it is time for me to return ; I go to guard our 
shores from every foe/’ 


Hrethgar and Beowulf 

The little band of Geats* in their shining war-gear, 
strode along the stone-pved street, their ring-mail 
sounding as they went* until they reached the door oi 
Heorot; and there, setting down their broad shields 
and their keen spears against the wall, they prepared 
to enter 4 $ peaceful guests the great hall of King 
Hrothgar, Wolf gar, one of J froth gar's nobles, met 
them at the door and asked whence such a splendid band 
of warlike strangers, so well armed and so worthily 
equipped, had come. Their heroic bearing betokened 
some noble enterprise. Beowulf answered : ** We are 
Hygelac's chosen friends and companions, and t am 
Beowulf. To King Hrothgar, thy master, will I tell 
mine errand, if the son of Healfdent will allow us to 
approach him.” 

Wulfgar, impressed by the words and bearing or the 
hero, replied : “ l will announce thy coming to my lord, 
and bring back his answer”; and then made his way 
up the Kail to the high seat where Hrothgar sat on 
the daTs amidst his bodyguard of picked champions. 
Bowing respectfully, he said : 


1 Here ire- come frareUhg ™ ike tca^Otpauc, 

JoorWjritig from iftr, heroa af GcrhmS. 

Beowulf in the name of their chief wtrriof. 

Thii ii their priper* my lewd* iJwe ■ htj maj i£*ik with lhee ; 
Do ttal thoo give -heas i hut? teniul 1 
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Do flat dear ih e m tb* e Ul fle ,. „f «, n , cm , 

4. :f 'V- r , ! r "T" T * eem 1 ««V of mezi’t r -i -*,-t 

SEMeF-* 

gpilfiii 

srsssi rr - ^ySS* 

Upon him. Hasten - brum ^ * bestow 

k!ndr«] thanes and bid th™” lt } ier ® COWu ^ and bis 

Folk 1" ' ^ bld thcm welcome to the Danish 

Beowulf stood with WMitt/c f -^1" X P /* CC whcrt 
to the high scar SQ JSJ /r® “**} hc ^ them gladly 

pr, who 8 lS k « nl v aT E* V* «° *W 

wid kindly at its leader' \ strikT*^"?^^ troo P> 
wulf as ht stood S his ®J g fi ^ urc ** BeS 

the mighty sword by h» side “h""® »fth 

- minute that HrotLr 1 L h «"«*V hut 

respectful greeting BeS^f spoS ; ^ for with 

Gi«t -lecdi of mlonr * . c ®®P»mo*. 

J° “ e ln «r iwui. iij G«r,dd%^£"*■ 

Syswasa j“ •tr-s 

S££ “ "w -. “«■» 

Tta. HdC'r’t fi , ,£.. 

W™m j«d [widen: ih,nee*’ K fc *»* "*td nw. 
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*}°* 1 7" ° r ,h “- M of ,h * Onto, 

PnnL'e of the Seeding Folk-lord won freudiy, 

Wviwrnfwmim, only <me boon. ' 

Do no! deny It trie, .incr i h»«e L-amc (nrtn for; 

«»!h my at m done, thi< troop ,jf bcru« 

WrniL witinut Fi=ip from thcc deinte thy great hall ] 

Oh ii*ve i.jo heard thit lie fierce 

momicr 

X?™ 0 ^ hl * 1 '^/ ccklo,t >« warn, IQ U* Wrcjptrtl ; 

Therefore will i forego (to nuy King HygeUc, 

My fitcnilly lord *nd king, find in me p!<W) 

, E * tlC4f * w °rd ind my braid yellow thiol d 

Join the conflict! with m 7 h*od T np .W 7 
I lain,! the foe will .trite, * n d „, u „| t f of ay life _ 

k Vl L m A UrC y.'°i *&”? »*«■ *»*!» ’h»ll beer .way. 

I k nc?rt that he thmheth in ih(t fuJJ Q f ednii« 

It %t‘ c*t me, if he au compel 

At fsc hm oft dewnrsd hen» of Denari 
Then rhoo wilt BOl need mj held io hide .w.y, 

(jrtflde! mil hire me ill mingled end rort- - 
Aw.iv will he carry, if death then ,hdJ take me. 

My body w,th gore mined will he thin t to fom on, 

Ots hu lone track will bear it in d joyonily tit k! 

And nir< with m 7 life-blood hi, l,ir t„ the mo«W; 

fc®2 °!£ v 7*" .. thou need to e„ e then. 

Send thou toHygtl.c, if «r.fc Uu.ll take nte, 

TH*« b=,i of bymia which my b« S ,t guirdeth, 

Brighton or wu-wudi, the work oi Smith Welmd, 

Left me by Hmthel, F.tcr Wyrd hu her my." 

The aged King Hrothwr, who had listened aitm- 
tn civ whale the hero spoke of his plans and of his 
possible fare, now greeted him saying : «Thou hast 
sought my court for honour and for friendship's sake, 
O Beowulf: thou hast remembered the ancient alliance 

MmS £***?'■*» father, and myself, when [ 
shielded him, a fugitive, from the wrath of the Wil- 

5ff» paid them the due wergild for his crime, and 
took his oath of loyalty to myself. Long ago that 
bine ta ; Lcgthcow is dead, and I am old and in 
misery. It were too long now to teU of all die woe 

it 
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that Grcndci has wrought, but this I may say, that 
many a hero has boasted of the great valour he would 
display in stntc with the monster, and has awaited his 
coming m this hall ; in the morning there has been nc 
trace of each hero but the dark blood stains on benches 
arid tables. How many rimes has that happened I 

SwttTiSF the ,nJ ““ ,h r 

Thereupon roo m was midt tor rhe Gmt vrarrior. 
on the long benches, and Beowulf in ,f lc ^ ot 
honour opposite to the king : great respect was shown 
to him, ana all men looked with wonder on this mighty 
hero, wfuwc courage led him to hazard this terrible 

BeoWif C r? CarVcd horn * *** wcrc borne to 
™!? d lm mt L > s *^ Uf 7 placed before 

them and while they ate 3 „d drank the minstrels 

*r 1g L* < V the harp thc 6ecd * of * mcn « f old. 
The mirth of the feast was redoubled now men hoped 

that a deliverer had come indeed. 

The Quarrel 

Among aH the Danes who were rejoicing over Ren- 

h^ btowT g thCrt W13 ,™ e Wh °* *ad and 

his brow gloomy—one thane whom jealousy urued to 

ferd^Ki TV"? d f in g' lhhc ^ ^an liimsdf. 'H un¬ 
it h, a; k ? HrotJl 8“ !5 °™ or and speech-maker from 
his official post at Hrothgar's feet watched 

jCaI T CyCS -' Hc wait ed until a pause 

Car.ic in i lie clamour of the last 211 .3 *,« 1 j 1 ' 1 

asj5j5s?i.tUR£S" 

the hazardous faurnry ■ Z t ?h n ~7 ? ■ g ° 

is * Y * P lu ng«i m, buffeting the 
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THE QUARREL 

wintry waves through the rising storm. Seven days 
AnJ nights ye coiled, but Hrcca overcame thee : he had 
greater strength and courage. Him the ocean bore to 
shore, and thence he sought his native land, and the 
fair city where he ruled as lord and chieftain. Fully 
he performed his boast against thee. So 1 now look 
for a worse issue for thee, for thou wih find Grcndel 
fiercer in battle than was Breca, if thott dares t await 
him this night," 

Beowulf s brow flushed with anger as he replied 
haughtily: “Much hast thou spoken,friend Hunferth, 
concerning Breca and our swimming contest ; but belike 
thou art drunken, for wrongly hast thou told the tale. 
A youthful tolly of ours it was, when we two boasted 
and challenged each other to risk our lives in the 
ocean ; that indeed we did. Naked swords wc bore in 
our hands as we strain, to defend ourselves against the 
sea-monsters, and we floated together, neither outdis¬ 
tancing the other, for five days, when a storm drove us 
apart. Cold were the surging waves, bitter the north 
wind, rough was the swelling flood, under the darken¬ 
ing shades of night. Yet this was not the worst i the 
tea-monsters, excited by the raging tempest, rushed 
at me with their deadly tusks and bore me to the 
abyss. Well was it then for me that I wore my well- 
woven ring-mail, and had my keen sword in hand ; 
with point and edge t fought the deadly beasts, and 
killed them. Many a time the hosts of monsters bore 
me to the ocean-bottom, but 1 slew numbers among 
them, and thus we battled ail the night, until in the 
morning came light from the east, and 1 could sec the 
windy cliffs along the shore, and the bodies of the 
slam sea-beasts floating on die surge. Nine there 
were of them, for VVyrd is gracious to the man who 
i* valiant and unafraid. Never have 1 heard of a 

il 
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sterner conflict, nor a more unhappy 1 warrior lost in 
the waters ; yet i saved my life, and landed on the 
shores of Finland. Rrexa wrought not so mightily 
“ I, nor have I heard of such warlike deeds on thy 
part, even though thou, O Munferth, didst murder 
thy brothers and nearest kinsmen* 

w Truly I My to ifctc, O toq «( gtglif bold, 

Gi emde! the (filly fiend ne'er Jr red hi»c wrought 
ho many nq-icriM. mch iJumc tnd jnjimh dire 

To th* lord. Hrothgir old, Sn hit bricKl Hweot. 

, , mooi, ttufdy end biuk-teree. 

Ai i tin u new be«[M!. lp 


- Very wroth was Huaferth over the reminder of his 
ormer wrongdoing and the implied accusation of 
cowardice but he had brought it on himself by his 
unw-Lse belittling of Beowulf feat, and the appW 
of both Danes and Gears showed him that he dared no 
further attack the champion; he had to endure in silence 
Beowult s btwt that he and his Gcats would that night 
ay*:t Grendcl in the hall, and surprise him terribly, 
since the fiend had cased to eapect any resistance from 
me warlike Danes. Tnc feast continued, with laughter 
and melody, with song and boast, until the door from the 
women , bower m the upper end of the hall, opened 
suddenly, and Hrothgar s wife, the fair and gracious 
Queen W ealhtheow, entered* The tumult lulled for a 
short space, and the queen, pouring mead into a gob- 

i n Jd™k?, 'Vk her t h ' , ’ tand J i Jhe received 

smd drtnk it. T.en she poured mead or ak for each 
man, and in due course came to Beowulf « to the 
pest of honour. Gratefully Wealhtheow he 

lur.*)y hero, anti thanked him for the friendship which 
brought hrni to Denmark to risk his 
Grcmicl. Beowulf, rising respectfully and taking the 
cup from the queen's hand, said with Jignity : S 
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n Thii t cDciuiitfcd well when F the occsn leu^hl* 

Saved m [he tea-vend with my b«vc urarriari, 

Tktf I ilune vratilii win (hf mli 1 ! deli^cr^m;^ 

Or in iht dijhi »ddii fail fait m the demun 1 ! grip. 

Needi must I now perform knightly deed* in thii hall. 

Or hm nnm meet my In tlirkiome Bsghi." 

Well pleased. Queen Wealfithrow went to sit beside 
her lord, where her gracious smile cheered the assembly* 
Then the clamour of the feast was renewed, until 
Hrothgar at length gave the signal for retiring. In¬ 
deed, it was necessary to leave Heorot when darkness 
fell, tor the fiend came each night when sunlight tailed. 
So the whole assembly arose, each man bade his com¬ 
rades “ Good night,” and the Danes dispersed ; but 
Hrothgar addressed Beowulf half joyfully, half sadly, 
saying: 

14 NeTcr bctai-c hiTt I lined I held ipeif ind ihidd 
Gircn oV to my iha miflrtp Daukh tall, 

S*vc no w to ihcc *lonc* Keep thou md well defend 
Tbi bc+i of bani[udt-hiili. Show forth thy hcfo-i; Feng i h* 

Call up thj bdrnf, wisrh for the enemy 1 

Thou ihitt nut lick gifu cif wt>tih if iJiou dire wmiin 

Winner m ihia d^rc itrifc, N 

Thus Hrothgar departed, to seek slumber in a less 
dangerous abode, where, greatly troubled in mind, he 
awaited the dawn with almost hopeless expectation, 
and Beowulf and his men prepared themselves for the 
perils of the night. 

Beowulf and Grendet 

The fourteen champions of the Geacs now made 
ready for sleep; hut while the others lay down in their 
armour, with weapons by their sides, Beowulf rook off 
his mail, unbelted his sword, un helmed himself, and 
gave hi* sword to a thane to bear away, bar, as he 
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said to his mcu,“ 1 will strive against this fiend weapon¬ 
less \\ itfi no armour, since hr wears none, will I wrestle 
witn him nod Irv to overcome him. I will conquer 
l n' n \ ’, my “^r ^Oiw; and the All-Father 
He will " ^ IWCCf1 *“> md B™ 11 thc v ictorj- to whom 

^Zf C . th f n V down — -brave men who slept 

? m }, thouPh they knew they were risking their lives. 
tor none of them expected to see the light of day 
or to rev, SJ t their native land ; they had heard/W 
wi dun, u the fcaat of the slaughter which Grcndcl 
_u , * ° ni S-' t came, the voices ot' men grew 

s lcut, and the darkness shrouded all alik<^4alm 
sleepers, auxmus watcher,, and the deadly, creeping foe. 

thA^LSZSr* f* 1 Gre,,del Prom 

Iwain^W??**’ ^ ***"> * hroiJ fc ,h «J 

the h™^? l*S f he L dei T moni,Cf hl * 

TO the d^r M d S ° h ' ttC ; 1) ' (irtfldtl fiercely 

to the door ot Heorot, and would fain have owned it 

as usua!, but it was locked and bolted. Then rhL fienj‘, 

j^th was roused; he grasped the door with hi* mighty 

“* As he ***** ^ seemed* 
r! i h k ni Wlth ills mt5ns '^us shadow, and from his 

!ffl^NSSS3®SS 

g&ss&ggig 

Ml he rcKhtd ionh *ain.’ Si™ 

m 3&S33 srs 
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had at last found an antagonist whom even he must 
right warily. Beowulf sprang from his couth as the 
terrible daws of the monster fell upon him, and 
wrestled with Grendcl in the darkness and gloom of 
the unlighted hall, where the flicker of the Arc had 
died down to a dim glow in the dull embers, Thar 
was a dreadful struggle, as the combatants, in dead.lv 
conflict, swayed up and down the hail, overturning 
tables and benches, trampling underfoot dishes and 
goblets in the darkling wrestle for life. The men of 
the Geats felt for their weapons, but they could no: 
see the combatants distinctly, though they heard the 
panting and the trampling movements, and occasion’ 
ally caught a gleam from the fiend's eyes as his free 
was turned towards them. When they struck their 
weapons glanced harmlessly off Grendtl's scaly hide. 
The struggle continued for some time, and the hall 
was an utter wreck within, when Grendel, worsted for 
once, tried to break away and rush out into the niqht - 
bu; Beowulf held him lust in the grip which no man on 
eu-th could equal or endure, and the monster writhed 
m anguish as he vainly strove to free him self—, vainly, 
for Beowulf would not loose his grip, Suddenly’ 
with one great cry, Grcndcl wrenched himself free, and 
staggered to the door, leaving behind a terrible hlood- 
trail, for his arm and shoulder were torn oiT and left 
in the victor’s grasp. So the monster fled wailing 
over the moors to his home in the gloomy mere, and 
Beowulf sank panting on a shattered seat, scarce be¬ 
lieving in his victory, until his men gathered round, 
bringing a lighted torch, b y the flaring gleam of which 
the green, scaly arm of Grcndcl looked ghastly ami 
threatening. But the monster had lied, and after such 
a wound as the loss of his arm and shoulder must 
surely die; therefore the Geats raised a shout of 

»T 
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triumph, and then took the hateful trophy and fastened 
it high up cm the roof rtf (he hall, that all who entered 
rmgbi see ilie token of victory and recognise that the 
Gcsc hero had performed his boast, that he would con¬ 
quer with no weapon, but by the strength of his liamls 
auonc. 

In the morning many a warrior came to Hem or to 
learn the events of the night, and all saw the urisly 
trophy praised Ueowulf* might and course, and 
followed with eager curiosity the bloodstained track of 
the neemg demon till it came to the brink of the 

*Z“L- Wh r C “ aisa rr cttfe 4 though tiie waters 

TLTr d WI - h **&*"* **ed and surged with 

So red =TT I r cr u ° n thc silore the Danes 
re>oiccd over the death of their enemy, and returned to 

andhi! *?*?'“ an i K . larf * t hcarL Meanwhile Beowulf 
and his Gcats stayed in Heorot, for Hrothgar had not 

yet come to receive an account of their night-watch 
Throughout the day there was feasting and rejolmr 

sS TSiSSL m t y “r 1 '"" °\ 

t sir 

his qJeen and T P roth gV himself, with 

^v,r wV" rfSisris 

a vszssjt n r r h ° >?asid D dZ 

■ he AU-F«hcr for thi | “ ** “ 

have 1 endured at the hands* of Crendlf h -° W 
have I lost, many uncounted V U 'of 5 
lived, but now my W oe h? JSdf ^7 
has performed, with his unaided, strength °T 1 
could not Compass with our craft I 
foher, O iJS rejoice 

'!? m0th "‘ lf )•« live. pnuL 32 AU-t^Vg 
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the noble son she bore 1 A son indeed shall thou be 
to me in love, and nothing thou desircst shall thou 
lack, that ! can give thee. Often have J rewarded less 
heroic deeds with great gifts, and to thee I can deny 
nothing,” 

Beowulf answered : " We have performed our 
boast, Q King, and have driven away the enemy. I 
intended to force him down on one of the beds, and 
to deprive him of his life by mere strength of my 
hand-grip, but in this 1 did not succeed, for Grendcl 
escaped from the hall. Yet he left here with me his 
hand, his arm, and shoulder as a token of his presence, 
and as the ransom with which he bought on the rest 
of his loathsome body; yet none the longer will he 
live thereby, since he bears with him so deadly .t 
wound," 

Then the halt was cleared of the traces of the conflict 
and hasty preparation was made for a splendid banquet. 
There was joy in Hcorot The Danes assembled once 
again free from fear in their splendid hall, the walls 
were hung with gold-wrought embroideries and hang¬ 
ings of costly stuffs, while richly chased goblets shone 
on the long tables, and men’s tongues waxed loud as 
they discussed and described the heroic struggle of the 
night be tore. Beowulf and King Hrothgar sat on the 
h: >h scats opposite to each other, and :heir men, Danes 
and Geais, sitting side by side, shouted and cheered and 
drank deeply to the fame of Beowulf. The minstrels 
sang of the Fight in Finnsburg and the deeds of Finn 
and Hnarf, of Hengest and Queen Hildehurb. Long 
was the chant, and it roused the national pride of the 
Danes to hear of the victory of their Danish fore¬ 
fathers over Finn of the Frisians; and merrily the 
banquet went forward, gladdened still more by the 
presence of Queen Wealhibcow. Now Hrothgar 

a ip 
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showed his lavish generosity and his thankfulness by 
the gifts with which he loaded the Gear chief- and not 
only Beowulf, but every man of the little troop. Beo¬ 
wulf received a gold-embroidered banner, a magnificent 
sword, helmet, and corslet, a goblet of gold, and eight 
fleet steeds. On the lock of the best was strapped a 
cunningly wrought saddle, Hrothgars own, with gold 
ornaments. When the Geat hero had thanked the 
king fittingly, Queen Wealhtheow arose from her sear, 
and, lifting the great drinking-cup, offered it to her 
lord, saying : 


“Tali* tHiiti thii ffoblet, mi Iciid ted rop nilrr, 

O giver of troture, O |oU mend of hemes, 

And tpeai to the Gelt* fair ipcCxhci 4 >f kin.in«^ 

He mirthful Mud jtipui* for to thonW a nun be l 
Td the Gold be ^ricioii-, mitid/u] .yf prenyli 
Now ihis ftam hi md aeir ihou bin |j 
Tidmp hive tame 10 mt ihti ihpu far son wth $a* c 

Thh mighrv vnirTior who k « deitind Hcwot 
Bnghieit of batt^i et-tulh f Enjoy whOe ihou nuvwt 
That mmited plawti* und io (hr kiiunen 
Tb ? land, md ,h y Wlhip, wfccft iKqq m*., jau^cT forth 

To mcfii shy dtnL^ J J 


Turning to Beowulf, the quern said: "Emov 
thy reward, O dear Beowulf, while thou canstj md 
bvc noble and blessed I Keep well thy widespread 
fame, ami tic a friend to my sons in time to come 
should they ever need a pro rector.'* Then she Pave 
him two golden armlets, set with jewels, costly rings a 
corslet of chain-mail and a wonderful jewelled colW of 
exquisite ancient workmanship and. bidding them con- 
Unue the.r teastmg, with her maidens she left the hall. 
The least went on till Hrothgar also deputed to his 
dwelling, and left the Danes, now secure and careless, 
to prepare the* beds, place etch warrior's shield at the 
lurad, and go to sleep in thor armour ready for an 
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dlarm. Meanwhile Beowulf and the Gcats were joy- 
ftilly escorted to another lodging, where they slept 
soundly without disturbance. 

GrendeTs Mather 

In the darkness of the night an avenger came to 
Hcorot, came in silence and mystery a* Grendel had 
done, with thoughts of murder and hatred raging in her 
heart, Grctidd had gone home to die, but his mother, 
a fiend scarcely less terrible than her son, yet lived to 
avenge his death. She arose from her dwelling in the 
gloomy lake, followed the fen paths and moorland 
ways to Hcorot, and opened the door. There was a 
horrible panic when her presence became known, and 
men ran hither and thither vainly seeking to attack 
her; yet there was less terror among them than 
before when they saw the figure of a horrible woman. 
In spite of all, the monster seized Aschcre, one of 
King Hrothgar’s thanes, and bore him away to the 
fens, leaving a house of lamentation where men had 
feasted so joyously a few hours before. The news was 
brought to King Hrothgir, who bitterly lamented the 
loss of his wisest and dearest counsellor, and bade 
them call Beowulf to him, since he alone could help in 
this extremity. When Beowulf stood before the king 
he courteously inquired if his rest had been peaceful. 
Hrorhgar answered mournfully ; “ Ask me not of 
peace, for care is renewed in Hcorot. Dead is 
Ascherc, my best counsellor and friend, the truest of 
comrades in fight and in council. Such as Aschcre 
was should a true vassal be ! A deadly fiend has 
thin him in Hcorot, and l know not whither she has 
tarried his lifeless body* This is doubtless her ven¬ 
geance for thy shying of Grendel ; he is dead, and his 
kinswoman has come to avenge him.” 
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“ I hi*t heard is reported by Mmsc of cny people 
Tbir they have hunitd m two luch ij nurth.lr ones, 
H,Lij“ j br.Jicd mifcJh Hlndcri holding the moor wanci j, 

One of them teemed to be ilupej like I wroun. 

Her fellow in ciilc bote KmbUncc of nucihiKHi, 

Though huger hit iiatafe than mm ever grew to : 

In yem dm ire long gun* by Grendd (hay turned him, 
Bot know not hii father nor aught of hit kindred, 

Thni dhw diremomrcfi dwell in the tceret Lrad», 

Haunt the UUi toted by woU« f the windy nonet, 
Dan^efom manky F athi p where the dart moorland *tnr*m 
+ K(uth the o p tf hinging diffi downward# departed, 

Sinii in the *ombre earth. Hot fir remote from ui 
Sbatlech ihe g\oomy mete, round w{ipm thorn dune* 
Grorei with their branched morted, hoary with Jieben* *t*y 
A wtmjiI G rally rooted oWhadciwi the water. 

There ii a wander treii nightly by Winder**#, 

Flame in ihe witerfiKid : Ifetth there none of mm 

Aftdtnt or win? enough to know in hot to in- 

Xfitiuph the poor ifg mtjr be hind by the hound, rcr mej 

ThQLt(t|i be mjjr »*k the wood, cLiwd bt fait and r«t 

Jr ei Will he yield bb life to hunter* on the brink 

Efe he will hide bii head in (he dark water*. 

^Fli an amzanny place. Thenne the iurge iwdlnh tip 
Pir, to the h-caTeni abort, when the wind iUimh 
Terrible dfiring aiumu, (ill the ait darken*. 

The ikica fill to weeping," 


Then Hrothgar burst forth in uncontrollable emo. 
Hon : O Beowulf, help us if thou canst l Help it 
only to be found j» thee. But yet thou knowest not 
the dangerous pkee thou mu 3t needs explore if thou 
«ek i be hend m her den. I will richly reward thy valour 
if dmu returnest ahve from this hazardous journey:' 

Beowulf was touched by the sorrow of the grey- 
haireil king, and replied : ® * 

'rUTl**' ° ? l ud T l a in * f Eetfer il “ '.th 

i fa.* ht *rcn*c hr, fnenJ, ih. D ,fc„ far <n ourtl him much 

f'-\ m± ” mu ‘«- vtiictp, dtjifa »- the cod of lift 

Ttlf'b b^r T, ^ \ mi7 r ? ,B f* Umc 111 ** ""W 1 

Hui u b«i *fitr death for ifat %Uia wimor" 
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THE FIGHT WITH GRENDEL'S MOTHER 
11 Arise, my lord ; let ti $ scan the track left by the 
monster, for l promise thee 1 will never lose it, where¬ 
soever it may lead me. Only have patience yet for 
this one day of misery, as 1 am sure thou wilt.” 

Hrothgar sprang up joyously, almost youthfully, 
and ordered his horse to be saddled; then, with Beo¬ 
wulf beside him, and a mixed throng of Gcals and 
Danes following, he rode away towards the home 
of the monsters, the dread lake which all men 
shunned. The blood-stained tracks were easy to see, 
and the avengers moved on swiftly till they came to 
the edge of the mere, and there, with grief and horror, 
«w the head of Aschere lying on the bank. 

“The Ule tailed nuh blood, mth tat netting gore ; 

The wuiiort pwt! aw* >?rud^ and ihe JrerJ ham tang 
From time to time fiencdjr tiyer ddLusce. 

The ivirriorj ue down rhere* inJ uw an ihc water 
The iet drifdvi twitmokf lo lead the ahyiut. 

Thcjr UW oa the tlcCp QCU9 WJ-fflOu!lcfi If i tty, 

Snaiw #od weiid creararo; th«e m*dlj that iwi? 
iVfithfu! And ttnnmciu» when che lonivd wots ibeir cers 
The blue of ike wu-h&rtu" 

As Beowulf stood on the shore and watched the un¬ 
couth sea-creatures, serpents, ntcors, monstrous beasts 
of all kinds, he sudJenly drew his bow and shot one o| 
them to the heart. The rest darted furiously away, and 
the thanes were able to drag the carcase of the slain 
beast on shore, where they surveyed it with wonder. 

The Fight with Grcodel’s Mother 

Meanwhile Beowulf had made ready for his task. 
He trusted to his well-woven mail, the corslet fitting 
closely to his body and protecting his breast, the shin¬ 
ing helm guarding his head, bright with the boar- 
image on the crest, and the mighty sword Hrunting, 

n 
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which Hunfath, his jealousy forgotten jn admiration, 
pressed on the adventurous hero. 

* p 11 wii filled Hrttnriog, m inident keriiagt. 

Siccl fvdi tiit tohde ttwH :empercd with poiMm.tvrjgi, 
Hardened whh luTtlc-bloq-i : nerer ia nghs it CiiLed 

Any who wielded it. when he would wi^e i atrifa 
En the dire tuutleEeld, folk - moo t of tn= mint -'"’ 


When Beowulf stood ready with naked sword in 
hand, he turned and looked at his loyal followers, bis 
friendly hosts, the grey old King Hrothgar, the sun 
and the green earth, which he mt&ht never sec again ; 
but tt was with no trace of weakness or fear that he 
•poke: 


“ f«g« not, O noble kuiinun or Hdflu 
Illuitftatu tuier, goiJ'GHend of wirrior^ 

Whj, t wq M krU wJkn we ip.fcc tottflw, 

IF J lor thy life iy ihsutd tod htrt my rjfe-JjrL 
1 hi: thou would it be to me. though dod, u * Jinher. 
Be to my kindred thauu, nty bittU-c outride*. 

A wonhj protector ihuuld doth o’etuke toe. 

Dq thou, deer Hmlpi, lend *11 ib«e trciiomi hew 
Which thou lu>i gi*» h=, to mi king, flv £ die. 

Then «. F the Cc*t king, b»« a [ Hfcihd d**L 

Th 7 l f h4 ,nd ECm ^ kot,w L '^ lhe **“■««■ there, 

J ". 1 , l * W " J A**« '■“«*. "hom I Sored in mj life 

Give thMi to Haefertb too my ™,lWi rf] „ e ™„ ( 

SreXl ^ £3*" bUJe : iet lhe ri *ht vi I lint mi 

Wrh W "o : , 1 m]l wiH &n « " Jth 

With Himcrog, noble btind, „ d»ch thill tike me." 


7 d^rnwd, „ it w , rf hi („ 
use space ot a day ere he could perceive the floor of 
** sinister lake, and alt that dm? he had o right the 

2 “ ^ hisrm^-rna,^ fa ut in ^ As Beo _ 

Ion? icalv ji— ^ ^ J him«Jf seized in 

H g * > arms °* fi^* nLc length. The tierce daws 
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of tilt wolfish sea-woman strove eagerly to reach his 
heart through his mail, but in vain ; so the she-wolf 
of the waters, a being awful and loathsome, bore him 
to her abode, rustling through thick dusters of horrible 
sea-beasta. 

“The herti now noticed he *u in seme hntile halt, 

Where him the watci^uietm no w/iii mi^ht injure, 

Nut for the ihcitenng tool' the m*h of lit nging flood 
Eve/ cuiild tu&ch bm, He uw she lUan^? Ejme, 

Weird tight! m ihe utiee^p ihininji with livid; iLetn ■ 
uv, tiwp the ocean'WclF r tjie h*iefy| «i^yoituq,“ 

Terrible and almost superhuman was the contest 
which now followed: the awful sea-woman dung Beo¬ 
wulf down on his back and stabbed at him with point 
and edge of her broad knife, seeking sums vulnerable 

E oint; but the good corslet resisted ail her efforts, and 
leowulf, exerting his mighty force, overthrew her and 
sprang to his feet* Angered beyond, measure, he 
brandished the flaming sword H ran ting, and flashed 
one great blow at her head which would have killed 
her had her scales and hair been vulnerable ; but alas ] 
the edge of the blade turned on her scaly hide, and the 
blow tailed* Wralhfuljy Beowulf cast aside the useless 
sword, and determined to trust once again to his hand¬ 
grip. Grender* mother now felt, in her turn, the 
deadly power of Beowulf*s grasp, and was borne to 
the ground ; but the struggle continued long, for Beo¬ 
wulf was weaponless, since the sword failed in its work. 
Yet some weapon he must have. 

** So tie giied h tie mill, hr then * glortoiu rtrwd, 

An old fcrond gigantic, irau? in point and edge, 

An heirloom of i't™o ■, th*t ww the ben ol oliiei, 

Spleniiiil end itaitif, tic forging of 5 null; 
hut u »u huger thin *ttt of bum in rice 
CoaLd hut no bttleimfe, un liuwulf only 
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This mighty sword, a relic of earlier and greater 
races, brought new hope to Beowulf. Springing up, he 
snatched it from the wall and swung it ft creel v round 
his head. The blow tell with crushing force on the 
neck of the sea-woman, the dread wolf of the abyss, 
and broke the hones. Dead the monster sank to the 
ground, and Beowulf, standing erect, saw at his feet 
the lifeless carcase of his foe. The hero still grasped 
ms sword and looked warily alnrr^ the walls of the 
water “dwelling, lest some other ri* should emer t 
from its_recedes ; but u he gazed Beowulf saw ins 
farmer Grand cl, lying dead on a bed in some 
inner hall. He strode thither, and, seizing the corpse 
by the hideous tolled locks, shore off the head to carry 
to earth again. The poisonous hot blood of the 
monster melted the blade of the mighty sword, and 
nothing remained but the hilt, wrought with curious 
ornaments and signs of old time. This hilt and Gren del’s 
head were all that Beowulf carried off from the water- 
, “ dwelling ; and laden with these the hero sprang 

up through the now dear and sparkling water 

Meanwhile the Danes and Gears had waited lone 

S™Lrf>f^ nCC ‘ , WtlCn J the ^oon was well 

EF?. It f ° A T def ^ cd *%* Renting the 
hero s death, for they concluded no man could 5 have 

ong lhc r tcrs 5 but hh M 

hSUf- ' T ,T? sadl >' at thc waves, and 

a £LT^ P i C lhat ^ WOuld reappear. 
At length they saw changes in the merest he blood 

SSlLHT 4 'I *£ ] " kC *- thc S^hing of the un. 

Suaf cW 1 ?' Sht ° f * e monsters and a 
gradual clearing of the waters, through which at last 
they could see their lord uprising H<* JJJt 

Is.rr 1 him! ,i vha ' »«nd" i&s 

“ ""r ,urvt )" d drradful boot,. th« ghwl; 














THE FIGHT WITH GRENDEL'S MOTHER 
head of Grendd and the massive hilt of the gigantic 
sword ! How eagerly they listened to hit story, and 
how they vied with one another for the glory of bear¬ 
ing his armour, his spoils, and his weapons back over 
the moorlands and the fens to Hcorot. It was a 
proud and glad troop that followed Beowulf into the 
hall, and up through the startled throng until they laid 
down before the feet of King Hrothgar the hideous 
head of his dead foe, and Beowulf, raising his voice that 
all might hear above the buzz and hum of the great 
banquet-hall, thus addressed the king : 

" Lq 1 -we thii O'bucttj, U wiic urn at Hc*lfl*rni: t 
Lord sif the ScyLdingt, hare bruu^fcn Sir thy piciiure, 

In token of triumph, si than here weit. 

From tuna have I hardly scaped with my life. 

The bvir under water *ot[*ined I mth wWbkf 
Hie eon Hi rt wai tlrnoit derided igaiml me. 

IfGod h*d not guarded me! Nfiqgfi: toald i 
With Bran ting Tn bit lie, ihoayh # rii i doughty Irfide, 

Out tht grids grained me that I Utt luddcnlf 
Hinj^ng high in the Kali i bright brand gigantic? 

So seized I and luting it Thai in ihe strife 1 *Eew 
The lords of the dwdUag The imghtr blade talced hn 
in the hoi boiling Mood* the poitoooei InHlc-gm ; 

Bot the hilt hare 1 here home from the hcnii\c hall 
t hate a Ten gad the crirtiCj the deith of the DinUh fsli, 
it behuvid me. Now can 1 prom Lie thee 
Thar thou ia Heorol we* free miyat ii umber 
With all thy warpior-troop zed lit ihy kindred thir.n T 
The young and the *g«l : tbGU ntedit oof fear for them 
Death Irqm iheie mortal fbet. ai chou of jorc but done/ 1 

King Hrothgar was now more delighted than ever at 
the return ot bis friend and the slaughter of his foes. 
He gazed in delight and wonder at the gory head of 
the monster, and the gigantic hilt of the weapon which 
struck it off. Then, taking the glorious hilt, and scan¬ 
ning eagerly the runes which showed its history, as the 
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tumult stilled in the hall, and all men listened for his 
speech, he broke out : “ La ! this may any man say, 
who maintains truth and right among his people, tint 
good though he may be this hero is even better 1 Thy 
glory » widespread, Beowulf my friend, among thine 
own and many other nations, for thou hast fulfilled all 
things by patience and prudence. 1 will surely per¬ 
form what 1 promised thee, as we agreed before j and 
I foretell of thee that thou wilt be long a help and 
protection to thy people." 

King Hrotbgar spoke long and eloquently while all 
men Listened, lW he reminded them of mighty warriors 
of old who had not won such glorious fame, and 
warned them against pride and lack of generosity and 
self-seeking ■ and then, ending with thanks and fresh 
gifts to Beowulf, he hade the feast continue with in¬ 
creased jubilation. The tumultuous rejoicing lasted 
till darkness settled on the land, and when it ended all 
retired to rest free from fear, since no more fiendish 
monsters would break in upon their slumbers ; gladly 
and peacefully the night passed, and with the morn 
came Beowulf's resolve to return to his king and his 
native land. 

When Beowulf had come to this decision he went to 
Hrothgar and said ; 

* Now we lea-voyagcri come hither from sfu 
Mnvt utter Qut intent to Stag 
Her* were we well received, well hut thutl If wed at* 

If co thh urth 1 eta do ttnjfG cd wiq xhj love* 

O prince of wjrtiar^ thin t hire wrought u jet, 

Here Utmi 1 ready now wetpom to wield far thee. 

If L ihaH net hear o*« the encircling Rmxl 

That any nctghhnunng foo threaten thj filtiffn't fk1t ri 
A i G remit I frira before, awift will I bring 10 thee 
Thpuundt of noble thanci, her™ 10 help ihec- 
I tnow of H jgclacj King of the Goat folk* 

That he will iiftnjthen me fEhoogh he tt joang in jezrt) 
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In fi-wdi ihd dccdi tb bei r mi wwigr^iptir 

Orcr ikcocctn lurgc, ffJitBj pjhu wgutd icne thy 
Swifr to thine mJ. If thy ion Hrethrk yoouf 
Coma t* she Qrit court* there to giin rltill irr irmi* 

Thtns will fieuarclr find mmny firicndi waiting him : 

Bffitet in diittnt land* leamcth hnr juimaeviitg 

He who it TvJmt/* 

Hrothgar was greatly moved by the word* of the 
Geat hero and his promise of future help. He wondered 
to find such wisdom in so young a warrior, and felt 
that the Gcals could never choose a better king if battle 
should cut off the son of Hygelac, and he renewed his 
assurance of continual friendship between the two 
countries and of enduring personal affection. Finally, 
with fresh gifts of treasure and with tears of regret 
Hrothsrar embraced Beowulf and bade him go speedily 
to his ship, since a friend's yearning could not retain 1dm 
longer from his native brut So the little troop of Grata 
with their gifts and treasures marched proudly to their 
vessel and sailed away to Gotland, their dragon-pro wed 
ship laden with armour and jewels and steeds, tokens 
of’ remembrance and thanks from the grateful Danes, 

Beowulf* Return 

Blithe-hearted were the voyagers, and gaily the ship 
danced over the waves, as the Geats attained their 
eyes towards the cliffs of their home and the well- 
known shores of their country. When their vessel 
approached the land the coast-warden came hurrying 
to greet them, for he find watched the ocean day and 
night for the return of the valiant wanderers. Gladly 
he welcomed them, and bade hU underlings help to bear 
their spoil* up to the royal palace, where King Hygelac, 
himself young and valiant, awaited his victorious kins¬ 
man, with his beauteous queen, Hygd, beside him. 
1 hen came Bcowuir, treading proudly the rocky paths 
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to the royal abode, for messengers had gone in adduce 
to announce to the king his nephews success, and a 
banquet was hetnff prepared, where iicowuli would sit 
beside his royal kinsman. 

Once more there was a splendid feast, with tumultuous 
rejoicing. Again a queenly hand—that of the beauteous 
Hy fid—p-oured out the first bowl in which to celebrate 
the We return of the victorious hero. ^ And now the 
wonderful story of the slaying of the fen-fiends must 
be told. 

Beowulf was called upon to describe ogam his perils 
and his victories, and told in glowing language of the 
grisly monsters and the desperate combats, and of the 
boundless gratitude and, splendid generosity of the 
Danish king, and of his prophecy ofiasting friendship be¬ 
tween the Danes and the Gcals. Then he concluded r 

“ Thai that gftit nitira't ling tired in *11 noble deed*. 

Of gnefiioTi 1 Med not, of tneid fcr tny nltrar, 
till? ihe wilt of HulHene £**£ to iac wmiuk* 

Gift- t<s roj 3ic-iff p i dfiiitc- Thcw now I bmiff to thee* 

OlTef fbem lotingij: bow are mj’ lofilty 
Ami *c rrte* to thee, O Wo-kittf;. atone I 

kt rumen hi?e \ few but tbcc* O Hy^eLie t m 

As the hero showed the treasures with which 
Hrothgar had rewarded his courage, he distributed them 
generously among his kinsmen and friends, giving his 
priceless jewelled" collar to Queen Hpgd, and his best 
sreed to King Hygela*, as a true vassal and kinsman 
should. So Beowulf resumed his place as Hygelac’s 
chief warrior and champion, and settled down among 
his own people. 

Fifty Years After 

When halt' a century had passed away, great and 
sorrowful changes had taken plicc in the two kingdom* 
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of Denmark and Ceadand. Hrothgar was dead, and had 
been succeeded by his son 1 Irethric, and Hygetac ha d 
been slain in a warlike expedition against the I let wart 
Tn this expedition Beowulf had accompanied Hvgclac, 
and had done all a warrior could do to save his kinsman 
and his king. When he saw his master slain he had 
fought his way through the encircling foes to the sea¬ 
shore, where, though sorely wounded, he flung himself 
into the sea and swam back to Gcatland. There he had 
cold Queen Hygd of the unti mely death of her husband, 
and had called on her to assume the regency of the king¬ 
dom for her young son Heardred. Queen Hygd tailed 
an assembly of the Gears, ajid there, with t he full consent 
of the nation, offered the crown to Beowulf, the wisest 
counsellor and bravest hero among them ; but he 
refused to accept it, and so swayed the Geats by his 
eloquence and his loyalty that they unanimously raised 
Heardred to the throne, with Beowulf as his guardian 
and protector. When in later years Heardred also 
fell before an enemy, Beowulf was again chosen king, 
and as he was now the next of kin he accepted the 
throne, and ruled tong and gloriously over Geatland. 
His fame as a warrior kept his country frw from in¬ 
vasion, and his wisdom as a statesman increased its 
prosperity and happiness ; whilst the vengeance he took 
tor his kinsman’s death fulfilled all ideals' of family and 
teu<-ial duty held by the men of his time. Beowulf^ in 
fact, became an ideal king, as he was an ideal warrior 
and hero, and he closed his life by an ideal act of self- 
sacrifice for the good of his people. 

Beowulf and the Fire -Dragon 

In the fiftieth year of Beowulf's reign a great terror 
fell, upon the land : terror of a monstrous (ire-dragon, 
who flew forth by night from his den in the rocks’ 
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lighting up ihc blackness with his blazing breath, and 
burning house* and homesteads, men and cattle, with 
the flames from his mouth. The glare from his ticry 
scales was like the dawn-glow in the sky, but his passage 
left behind it every night a trail of black, charred desola¬ 
tion to confront the rising sun. Yet the dragon’s wrath 
was in some way justified, since he had been rah bed, 
and could not trace the thief. Centuries before 
Beowulf a lifetime a mighty family of heroes had 
gathered together, by feats of arms, and by long inherit¬ 
ance, an immense treasure of cups and goblets, of 
necklaces and rings, of swords and helmets and armour, 
cunningly wrought by magic spells ; they had joyed in 
their cherished hoard for loner years, until all had died 
but one, and he survived solitary, miserable, brooding 
over the fate of the dearly loved treasure. At last he 
caused his servants to make a strong fastness in the 
rocks, with cunningly devised entrances, known only to 
himself, and thither, with great toil and labour of aged 
limbs, he carried and hid the precious treasure. As he 
sadly regarded it, and thought of it* future fate, he 
cried aloud : 

M Held thou am? fltt. O euth, now mtn no Wjrf? ran, 

The ifowur* of might jr nik Ffom thee brave men won Et 
[n daji th« ire long pane bp* bot iLaughctr *ei?ed tin them. 
Death fictcdjr rtwjuiiksi cheuu etch of mj wirron. 

Rich od£ of mj people, who doted their lifc-tliri Kere 
After Ehc jo) of cirih Ntire hire l iwotd to wiciJ 
Of bring me she tfotlei, the richly wrought tenth 
AH she heroei hifc elsewhere Jcjinid ! 

Now tnoii the gilded beta W in idommentej, 

For fhtret who gtfdiihcd it deep in the gloonn prjTe, 

Tbow who mi it xeid^ cm wir-gcai ot wtrnun, 

LiJcewsie ihc b&tlkmti which in the fight endultd 
Bit« of the Steen*«$£ed hlidea msdit che luud cnoh ef shield* 
Hum. with it* wexier dead No nut the woven mill 
Aftel the cbicfUiB 1 ) death wide with ■ cLunipiuO tute. 
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Giict t' lie of iurp, gone it tbs mutbc'i minh. 

Nuw the hawk (oaHf<na|H fmtm b<h through the hall. 

Nor ibe m::t-footed nure trimplei (be e*»ife court: 

Baleful death tat hji <cnl ill hnni nibsi of men-" 

When this solitary survivor of the indent race died 
his hoard remained alone, unknown, untouched, until 
at length the fiery dragon, seeking a shelter among the 
rocks, found the hidden way to the cave, and, creeping 
within, discovered the lofty inner chamber and the 
wondrous hoard. For three hundred winters he 
brooded over it unchallenged, and then one day a 
hunted fugitive, fleeing from the fury of an avenging 
chieftain, in like manner found the cave, and the dragon 
sleeping on Ilia gold. Terrified almost to death, the 
fugitive eagerly seized a marvellously wrought chalice 
and bore it stealthily away, feeling sure that such an 
offering would appease his lord's wrath ami atone for 
his offence. But when the dragon awoke he discovered 
that he had been robbed, and his keen s.ent assured 
him that some one of mankind was the thief. As he 
could not at once sec the robber, he crept around the 
outside of tiie barrow snuffing eagerly to find traces of 
the spoiler, but it was in vam ; then, growing more 
wrathful, he flew over the inhabited country, shedding 
fiery death from his glowing scales and flaming breath, 
while no man dared to fact this flying horror of the 
n‘ L t 



t he news came to Beowulf that his folk were suffer* 
mg and dying, and that no warrior dared to risk his 
Hie in an effort to deliver the land h-nm this deadly 
devastation j and although he was now an aged man 
he decided to attack the lirc*Jrake. Beowulf knew 
that he would not be able to come to hand-grips with 
this foe as he had done with Grendel and his mother: 
the fiery breath of this dragon was far too deadly, and 
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he must trust to armour for protection. He commanded 
men (o make a shield entirely of iron, for he knew 
that the usual shield of linden-wood would he instantly 
burnt up in the dragon's tinning breath. He then 
chose with care eleven warriors, picked men of his own 
bodyguard, to accompany him in this dangerous oucst. 
They compelled the unhappy fugitive whose theft had 
begun the trouble to act as their guide, and thus they 
marched to the lonely spot where the dragon’s barrow 
stood dose to the sea-shore. The guide went unwill¬ 
ingly, but was forced thereto by his lord, because he 
alone knew the way, 

Beowulf Fjms Death 

When the little party reached the place they halted 
for a time, and Beowulf sat down meditating sadly on 
his just life, and on the chances of this great conflict 
which he was about to begin. When he had striven 
with Grcndel, when he had fought against the Hetware, 
he had been confident of victory and full of joyous 
self reliance, but now things were changed, Beowulf 
was an old man, and there hung over him a sad 
foreboding that this would be his last fight, and that 
he would rid the laud of no more monsters. Wvrd 
teemed to threaten him, and 4 sense of coming woe 
lay heavy on his heart as he spoke to his little troop: 
u Many greiit fights l had in my youth. How well I 
remember them all! I was only seven years old when 
King Hrethel took me to bring up, and loved me as 
dearly as his own sons, Herebeald, Hat hey n, or my 
own dear lord Hygelac. Great was our grief when 
Hathcyn, hunting in the forest, slew all unwittingly 
his elder brother: greater than ordinary sorrow, be¬ 
cause we could not avenge him on the murderer ! It 
would have given no joy to Hrethel to sec his second 
14 
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son killed disgracefully as a murderer t So v-e endured 
the pain till King Hrethel died, borne down by bis bitter 
loss, and 1 wept for my protector, my kinsman. Then 
Hat hey n died also, slain by the Swedes, and my dear lord 
Hygelac came to the throne: he was gracious w» me, 
a giver of weapons, a generous distributor of treasure, 
and 1 repaid him as much as I could in battle against 
his foes. Daghrefn, the Frankish warrior who slew 
my Icing, I sent to his doom with my deadly hand-grip : 
he, at least, should not show my lord's armour as 
trophy of his prowess. But this light is different: 
here 1 must use both point and edge, as I was not 
wont in my youth : but here too will I, old though ! 
be, work deeds of valour. I will not give way the 
space of one foot, but will meet hint here in his own 
abode and make all mv boasting good. Abide ye 
here, ye warriors, for this is not tour expedition, nor 
the work of any man hut me alone ; wait till ye know 
which is triumphant, for I will win the gold and save 
my people, or death shall take me.” So saying he 
raised his great shield, and, unaccompanied, set his lace 
to the dark entrance, where a stream, boiling with 
strange heat, flowed forth from the cave ; so hot was 
the air that he stood, unable to advance far for the 
suffocating steam and smoke. Angered by his im¬ 
potence, Beowulf raised his voice and shouted a furious 
defiance tu the awesome guardian of the borrow. Thus 
aroused, the dragon sprang up, roaring hideously and 
flapping his glowing wings together \ out from the 
recesses of the barrow came his fiery breath, and then 
followed the terrible beast himself. Coiling and writh¬ 
ing he came, with bead raised, and scales of burnished 
blue and green, glowing with inner heat ; from his 
nostrils rushed two streams of fiery breath, tod his 
flaming eyes shot flashes of consuming fire. He half 
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flew, half sprang at Beowulf But the hero did not 
retreat nnc step. His bright sword flashed in the air as he 
wounded the beast, but not mortally, striking a mighty 
blow on his scaly head. The guardian of the hoard, 
writhed and was stunned for a moment, and then sprang 
at Beowulf, sending forth so dense a cloud of flaming 
breath that the hero stood in a mist of fire. So 
terrible was the heat that the iron shield glowed red- 
hot and the ring-mail on the hero’s limbs seared him 
as a furnace, and his breast swelled with die keen pain : 
so terrible was the fiery cloud (hat the Gears, seated 
some distance away, turned and fled, seeking the cool 
shelter of the neighbouring woods, and left their h e roic 
lord to suffer and die alone. 

Beowulf’s Death 

Among the cowardly Geats, however, there was one 
who thought it shameful to flee—Wiglaf, the son of 
Weohitan. He was young, but a brave warrior, to 
whom Beowulf had shown honour, and c'nwhom he had 
showered gifts, for he was » kinsman, and had proved 
himself worthy. Now he showed that Beowulf's favour 
had been justified, for he seized his shield, of ydlow 
linden-wood, took his ancient sword in hand, and pre¬ 
pared to rush to Beowulf's aid. With bitter words 
ne reproached his cowardly comrades, saving : «I re¬ 
member how wc boasted, as we sat in the mead hall 
and drank the foaming ale, as we took gladly the gold 
and jewels which our king lavished upon us, thar we 
would repay him for all his gifts, if ever such need there 
were! Now is the need come upon him, and we are 
here! Beowulf chose us from all his bodyguard to 
help him in this mighty struggle, and we have'betrayed 
and deserted him, and left him alone against a terrible 
foe. Now the day has come when our lord should 
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«c our valour, and we lice from his side ! Up, let us 
go ami aid him, even while the grim battle-flame flares 
around him. God knows that l would rather nsk my 
body in the fiery cloud than stay here while my king 
lights and dies 1 Not such disfovalty has Beowulf 
deserved through his long reign th.it lie should *tand 
alone in the death-struggle. He and 1 will die together, 
or side by side will we conquer." The youthful warrior 
tried in vain to rouse the courage of fits companions : 
they trembled, and would not move. So Wig!*/, 
holding on high his shield, plunged into the ticry cloud 
and moved towards his king, crying aloud :“ Beowulf, 
my dear lord, let not thy glory be dimmed. Achieve 
this last deed of valour, as thou didst promise in days of 
yore, that thv fame should not fall, and 1 will aid thee.*' 
The sound of another voice roused the dragon to 
greater fury, and a^ain came the fiery cloud, burning 
up like straw U'iglaf s linden shield, ami torturing both 
wan iors as they stood behind the iron shield with their 
heated armour. But they fought on manfully, and 
Beowuli, gathering up his strength, struck the dragon 
such a blow on the head Iks' his ancient sward was 
shivered io fragments. 1 he dragon, enraged, now 
fiew it Beowulf and setj&cd him by the neck with his 
poisonous fangs, so that the blood gushed out in 
streams, and ran down his corslet. Wiglaf was filled 
with grief and horror at this dreadful sight, and, leaving 
the protection of Beowulf % iron shield, dashed forth at 
the dragon, piercing the scaly body in a vital part. At 
once the fire began to lade away, and Beowulf, master¬ 
ing his anguish, drew his broil knife, and with a last 
effort cut the hideous reptile asunder. Then the agony 
of the envenomed wound came upon him, and his limbs 
burnt and ached with intolerable pain. In growing dis¬ 
tress he staggered to a rough ancient seat, carved out 
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of the rock* hard by the door or the barrow. There 
he sank down, and WigW laved his hrow with water 
rrnTn the little scream, which boiled and steamed no 
longer. Then ikowulf partially recovered himself, 
and said: ‘‘Now I bequeath to thec, my son, the 
armour which I also inherited. Fifty years have 1 
ruled this people in peace, so that none of my neigh¬ 
bours durst attack 03 , I have endured and toiled much 
on this earth, have held my own justly, have pursued 
none with crafty hatred, rmr sworn unjust oaths/ At all 
this may 1 rejoice now that l lie mortally wounded. 
Do thou, O dear Wiglafj bring forth quickly from the 
cave the treasures for which 1 Jose my life, that I may 
* cc them »f»d be clad in my nation’s wealth ere I die. 

1 hereupon Wtglaf entered the harrow, and was dazed 
by the bewildering hoard of costly treasures. Filling 
ii 3^ ajrriH with such ftlijiid a$ he coi:!d carry, he hasrened 
out Dt the barrow, fearing even then to find his lord dead. 
Theri he flung down the treasures—magic armoury 
dwari-wrought swords, carved goblm, flashing gems, 
anti a golden standard^—at RcowuSPs so that the 
ancient hero's dying gaze could fill on the hoard he 
had won tor his people. But Beowulf was now so near 
death that he swooned away, till Wiglaf a^in fl un g 
water over him, and the dying champkm roused Mmseff 
to say, as he grasped his kinsman's hand and looked 
at the glittering heap before him : 

" 1 i l«ok God eternal, ths great King of Glar*. 

For (tie tin ireturn which I h ere «*e n JL\ 

Th«t I<k my d«ih-d» al|iu fo, my 

in w greet wedth. Since 1 hat? gtren tm jjf- 
J?™ ttllft yw took to the „«d t 0 f the 

Here dwelt I n 0 hanger, fur Hwio? tiUtth me l 

Bid Man my »nram i/ter my fimeral prtc 
t.udd *e s bttruUaLm tigh on the td-diJTi ht»d - 
_ !( rkill for Inemory irm e , at> , n Hnj fttlnr[ ,. 
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So ihlt the itsfiren BemruTi B*fr<rw 

jh«tl tune it, the/ who drive for end wide 
Over ihe nighty flood iheit foamy keel*. 

The a art the lau of all the kindred of Wigmond I 
Wyrd hut tweps all my ki«, all clie bme chien *wiy ! 
Now ntmt I follow them ! '* 


These last words spoken, Beowulf fell hack, and his 
soul passed away, to meet the juy reserved for all true 
and steadfast sprits. The hero was dead, hut amid hi* 
grief Wielat yet remembered that the dire monster too 
lay dead, and the folk were delivered from cne horrible 
plague, though at terrible cost I Wiglaf£ as he mourned 
over his dead lord, resolved that no man should joy in 
the treasure# for which so grievous a price had been 
paid—the cowards who deserted their king should help 
to lay the treasures in his grave and bury them far 
from human use and profit. Accordingly, when the 
ten faithless dastards ventured out from the shelter of 
the wood, and came shamefacedly to the place where 
Wiglaf sat, sorrowing, at the head of dead Beowulf, 
he stilled their cries of grief with one wave of the hand, 
which had still been vainly striving to arouse his king 
by gentle touch, and, gaxing scornfully at them, he cried ; 
u Lo I well may a truthful man say, seeing you here, 
safely in the war-gear and ornaments which our dead 
hero gave you, that Beowulf did but throw away his 
generous gifts, si rice all he bought with them was 
treachery and cowardice in the day of battle ! No need 
had ficomitf to boast of his warriors in rime of danger I 
^ ct he alone avenged his people and conquered the 
fiend—l could help him but little in the fray, though I 
did what 1 could : all too few champions thronged 
round our hero when his need was sorest. Now are all 
the joys of love usd loyalty ended ; now is all pros¬ 
perity gone from our nation, when foreign prince* 

V> 
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hear of your flight and the shameless deed of this 
day. Better is death to every man than a life of 
shame I" 

The Geau stood silent, ahashed before the keen 
and deserved reproaches of the young hero, and they 
lamented the livelong day. None left the shore and 
their lord's dead corpse ; but one man who rode over 
the di<F near by saw the mournful little hand, with 
Beowulf dead m the midst. This warrior galloped 
away to tell the people, saying : *' Now is our ruler, the 
lord of the Geats, stretched dead otj the plain, stricken 
by the dragon which lies dead beside him; and at hi* 
head aits wiglif, son of Weohstan, lamenting his royal 
kinsman. Now is the joy and prosperity of our folk 
vanished I Now shall our enemies make raids upon 
us, for we have none to withstand them 1 But let us 
hasten to bury our king, to bear him royally to his 
grave, with mourning and tears of woe." These us* 
happy tidings roused the Gears, and they hastened to 
see it it were really true, and found all as the messenger 
had said, and wondered at the mighty dragon and die 
glorious hoard of gold. They (Vareci the monster and 
coveted the treasure, but ill fek that the command now 
lay with VS i gl a f . At last Wjglat roused himself from hi* 
silent grief ami said : «0 men of the Geats, 1 am not 
to blame that our king lies here lifeless. He would 
tight the dragon ami win the treasure; and these he 
has done, though he lo*r his life therein j yea,and I aided 
him all that i might, though it was but little I could da 
Now our dear lord Beowult bade me greet you from 
him, and biu you to make for him, alter his funeral 
pyre, a great and mighty cairn, even as he was the 
moat glorious of men in hi* lifetime. Bring ye all the 
treasures, bring ituickly a bier, and place thereon our 
king s corpse, and let us liear our dear lord to Hroiics- 
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BEOWULF'S DEATH 

ness where his funeral fire shall be kindled, end his 
burial cairn built" 

The Geits, bitterly grieving, fulfilled WiglaTi com. 
moods. 1 hey gathered wood for the fire, and piled 
it on the cliff- head; then eight chosen ones brought 
thitner the treasures, and threw the dragon's body over 
the chit into the sea ; then a warn, hung with shields, 
was broug.it to bear the corpse of Beowulf to Mrones- 
new, where it ms solemnly laid on the funeral pile and 
consumed to ashes. r 

A^. ? C Wcder , < t aa bt lhcir de*J 

A Cilm ws - he ocean stiff wtiWread md [oh* 

Viub'e f« md ae*r by rzwW WAndcnnt t , c £ 
ihey built m ten diyi' .pare the two'i taunument, 

? , wm “S hlf *hit»i»i iwordt the earthen -a til 

"‘ «*« men worthy TO ighi deem it 

Then ln _ : } ,tt cairn they placed n«ikt, ,„d nap , nd , 

« hicb \mm tlit dn K Dn b h«ird fcr*rt men kid me*. 

Back t0 the earth they gars tremor* 0 f anneni folk. 

Gold if, the (loamy mould, where :! fiov * Lisih 
U»r.eii ta »oni of meri at it e'er war of rote. 

Then tumid (he mound there rode Ivrelre minly 
Chanting then burn grief. miging the hem 
Mourning then noble king in fitting word. u | w <, e t 

I iey pn:i*d utirage high and mi pemd, tjIImm deed. 
Honourtu him worthily, o « mcft fa merl 
Duly to pane m wand, (heir friendly lord Jn j t' m . 

W h«i hn «d <?attfert forth Ur Emm in flcthly h:,me. 

So alt the Geai duels, IWulf’, bodygnaid. 

Wept f or Dior lesder'i fill j ltrt | ^ tJl * lf lr)tlJ Ubmmm 

Thit he cf <«thfr imp tmldert m lii men .... 

(.jtfitLat, Kj.uj fificioiu, witxi to *r m F | aff ,« 



CHAPTER I] : THE DREAM OF 
MAXEN WLEDIG 


The Position of Constantine 

I T would scent that the Emperor Constantine tnc 
Great loomed very large in the eyes of mediaeval 
England. Even in Anglo-Saxon times many 
legends clustered round his numc, so that Cynewulf, 
the religious poet of early England, wrote the poem 
of“ I'.lcnc " mainly on the subject of his conversion. 
The story of the Vision of the Holv Cross with the 
inscription In hot signs was inspiring to a poet to 

whom the heathen were a living reality, not j, distant 
abstraction ; and Constantine's generosity to the Church 
of Rome and its bishop Sylvester added another clement 
of attraction to his character in the medieval mind. 
It is hardly surprising that other legends of his conver¬ 
sion and generosity should have sprung up, which differ 
entirely from the earlier and more authentic record. 
Thus “the moral Cower" has preserved for us ajj 
alternative legend ot the cause of CunShui title's conver¬ 
sion, which formsii good illustration of the virtue of 
pity in the " Contcssio Amintti," Whence this later 
legend sprang we have no knowledge, for nothing in 
the known history d Constantine warrants our regard¬ 
ing him as a disciple of mercy, hut its existence shows 
that the mcdiitval mind was busied with his personality. 
Another most interesting proof of his importance to 
Hmain is given in the following legend of •* The Dream 
ot Maxeti Wlcdig," preserved in the “ Mabinogion.” 
This belongs to the Welsh patriotic legends, and “tends 
to tflonry the marriage of the British Ifrincrss Helena 
with the Roman emperor, by representing it as pre¬ 
ordained by Fat*. The fact that the hero of the Welsh 
saga is the Emperor MaxcnEHl* instead of C’onstaiuiut 


THE EMPEROR MAXEN WLED1G 
detracts little irons the interest of the legend, which is 
only one instance of the well'known theme of the lover 
led by dream, or vision, or magic glass to the home and 
heart of the beloved. 

The Emperor Maico Wiedijt 

The Emperor Maxen Wlcdig was the most powerful 
occupant of the throne of the Cmsarj who had ever 
ruled Europe from the City of the Seven Hills. He 
was the most handsome man in his dominions, tall and 
strong and skilled in all manly exercises ; withal he 
was gracious and friendly to all his vassals and tributary 
kings, so that be was universally beloved. One day h'e 
announced his wish to go hunting, and was accompanied 
on his expedition down the Tiber valley by thirty-two 
vassal kings, with whom he enjoyed the sport heartily. 
At noon the heat was intense, they were far from Rome, 
and all were weary. The emperor proposed a halt, and 
they dismounted to take rest. Maxen lay down to 
sleep with his head on a shield, and soldiers and attend¬ 
ants stood around making a shelter for him from tne 
sun's rays by a roof of shields hung on their spear*. 
Thus he fell into a sleep so deep that none dared to 
•Wakehim. Hours passed by, and still he slumbered, and 
still his whole retinue waited impatiently for his awaken¬ 
ing. At length, when the evening shadows began to 
lie long and blade an the ground, their impatience found 
vent in little restless movements of hounds chafing in 
their leashes, of spears dashing, of shields dropping 
from the weariness of their holders, and horses neighing 
and prancing; anti then Maxen Wlcdig awoke suddenly 
with a start, “ Ah, why did you arouse me ?" he asked 
sadly. “ Lord, your dinner hour is long past—did you 
not know ? " they said. He shook his head mournfully, 
but said no word, and, mounting his horse, turned it 
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and rode in unbroken silence back to Rome, with hi* 
head sunk on his breast, Behind him rode in dismay 
his retinue of kings and tributaries, who knew nothing 
of the cause of his sorrowful mood. 

The Emperor's Milady 

From that day the emperor was changed, changed 
utterly. He rode no more, he hunted mi more, he paid 
no heed to the business of the empire, but remained 
in seclusion in his own apartments and slept* The 
court banquets continued without him, music and song 
he refused, to hear, and though in his sleep he smiled 
and was happy, when he awoke his melancholy could 
not be cheered or his gloom lightened. When this 
condition ot things had continued for more than a week 
’, E was determined that the emperor must be aroused 
from this dreadful state of apathy, and his groom of 
the chamber, a noble Roman ot very high rank—indeed, 
a king, under the emperor—resolved to make the 
endeavour. 

’* My lord,” said he,‘M have evil tidings for you. 
i tie people of Rome are beginning to murmur against 
you, because of the change that has tome over you. 
They say that you are bewitched, that they can get no 
answers or decisions from you, and all the affairs or the 
empire go tti wrack and ruin while you sleep and take 
no heed. You have ceased to be their emperor, they 
say, and they will cease to be loyal to you." 

The Drum of ihr Emperor 

Then Maxcn Wledig roused himself and said to the 
n j t I Either "ty wisest senators and councillors, 
and 1 will explain the cause of my melancholy, and 
perhaps they will be able to give me relief." Accord- 
ingiy the sc fii.nts came together, and the emperor 


THE DREAM OF THE EMPEROR 

ascended h» throne, looking jo mournful that the 
whole Senate grieved for him, and feared lest death 
should speedily overtake him. He began to address 
them thus: 

** Senators and Sages of Rome, I have heard that my 
people murmur against me, and wilt rebel if I do not 
arouse myself. A terrible fate has fallen upon me, and 
1 see no way of escape from my misery, unless ye can 
find one. It is now more than a week since I went 
hunting with my court, and when I was wearied 1 dis¬ 
mounted and slept. In my sleep 1 dreamt, and a vision 
cast its spell upon me, so that I led no happiness unless 
1 am sleeping, and seem to live only in my dreams. 
I thought I was hunting along the Tiber valley, lost my 
courtiers, and rode to the head of the valley alone. 
There the river flowed forth from a great mountain, 
which looked to me the highest in the world ; but I 
Ascended it, and found beyond fair and fertile plains, 
far vaster than any in our Italy, with mighty rivers flow¬ 
ing through the lovely country to the sea, 1 followed 
the course of the greatest river, and reached its mouth, 
where a noble port stood on the shores of a sea unknown 
to me. In the harbour lay a fleet of well-appointed 
ships, and one of these was most beautifully adorned, 
its planks covered with gold or silver, and its sails of 
silk. As a gangway of carved ivory led to the deck, f 
crossed it and entered the vessel, which immediately 
sailed out of the harbour into the ocean. The voyage 
was not of long duration, for we soon came to land in 
a wondrously beautiful island, with scenery of varied 
loveliness. This island 1 traversed, led by seme secret 
guidance, till I reached its farthest shore, broken by 
cliffs and precipices and mountain ranges, while Suttween 
the mountains and the sea t saw a fair and fruitful land 
traversed hy a silvery, winding river, with » castle at ita 
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mouth. My longing drew me to the castle, and when 
I came to the gate I entered, for the dwelling stood 
open to every man, and such si h.ill 23 was therein I 
have never Been (or splendour, even in Imperial Rome,. 
The walk were covered with gold, set with precious 
gcn H &j the scab were of gold and the tables of silver* 
and two fair youths, whom ! saw playing chess, used 
pieces of gold on a hoard of silver, 1 heir attire was of 
black satin embroidered with gold, and golden tirdcu 
*Fcre on their brows. 1 garni at the'‘youths for a 
moment, and next became aware of an aged man sitting 
near them. Hk carved ivory seat was adorned with 
golden eagles, the token of Imperial Rome ; his orna¬ 
ments on arms and hands and neck were of bright 
gold and he was carving fresh chessmen from a rod of 
suhd gold* Beside him sat, on a golden chair* a maiden 
(the loveliest in the whole world she seemed, and still 
^eetnSj to me), W lute was ncr inner dress under a golden 
overdress, her crown of gold adorned with rubles and 
pcam, and a golden girdle encircled her slender waist. 
The beauhr of her hcc won my love in that moment, 
and I Knelt and said : ' Hail, Empress of Rowe 1 ' hui 
as she bent forward from her seat to greet me 1 awoke. 
Now I have no peace and no joy except in sleep, for in 
creams I always see my lady, ami in dreams we love 
each cr ier and are happy; therefore in dreams will [ 

*"* ,om ' ** 7 to ““‘r m y ‘“w 


The Quoi lor (he Maiden 

The_ senators were at first greatly amazed, and then 
one of them said : « My lord, will y 0u not send out 
messengers to seek throughout all vour lands for the 
maiden m the castle? Let each group of messengers 
search for one year, and return at the end of the year 



Tht dream of the Emperor 




























THE QUEST FOR THE MAIDEN 
with tidings. So shill you live in good hope of success 
from year to year." The messengers were sent out 
accordingly, with wands in their hands and i sleeve tied 
on each cap, in token of peace and o! an embassy * 
but though they searched with all diligence, after three 
years three separate embassies had brought back no 
news of the mysterious land and the beauteous 
maiden. 

Then the groom of the chamber said to Mascn 
Wledtg t " Mv lord, will you not go forth to hunt, as 
on the day when you dreamt this enthralling dream r" 
To this the emperor agreed, and rode to the place in 
the valley where he had slept. 41 Here," he said, ** my 
dream began, and 1 seemed to follow the river to its 
source," Then the groom of the chamber -aid i 44 Will 
you not send messenger* to the river's source, my 
lord, and bid them follow the track, of your dream l '* 
Accordingly thirteen messenger* were sent, who followed 
the river up until it issued from the highest mountain 
they had ever seen. 11 Behold our emperor's dream ! 11 
they exclaimed, and they ascended the mountain, and 
descended the other side into a most beautiful and 
fertile plain, as Maxen WIedig had seen in his dream. 
Following the greatest river of all (probably the Rhine), 
the ambassador* reached die great seaport on the North 
Sra, and found the fleet waiting with one vessel larger 
than all the others \ and they entered the ship and were 
carried to the fair islind of Britain. Here they journeyed 
westward, and came to the mountainous land of 
Snowdon, whence they could sec the sacred isle of Mona 
(Anglesey) and the fertile land of Anon lying between 
the mountains and the sea, “ This," said the messengers, 
“ I* (he land of our master's dream, and in yon fair 
cutle we shall find the maiden whom our emperor 
loves," 
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The Finding of the Maiden 

So they went through the lovely land of Arvon to 
the ensile of Caernarvon, anil in that lordly fortress was 
the great hall, with the two youths playing chess, the 
venerable man carving chessmen, and the maiden in her 
chair of gold. When the ambassadors saw the fair 
Princess Helena they fell on their knees before her 
and said : “ Empress of Rome, all hail ! " But Helena 
half rose from her seat in anger as she said : ** What 
does this mockery mean ? \'ou seem to be men of 
gentle breeding, and you wear the badge of messengers : 
whence comes it, then, that ye mock me thus ' 11 But 
the amtossadors calmed her anger, saying : “ Be not 
wroth, lady : this is no mockery, for the Emperor of 
Rome, the great lord Maxcn Wledig, has seen you in 
a dream, and he has sworn to wed none but you. 
Which, therefore, will you choose, to accompany us to 
Rome, and there be made empress, or to wait here 
until the emperor can come to you ?" The princess 
thought deeply for a time,and then replied : u i would 
not be too credulous, or too hard of belief. If the 
emperor loves me and would we.J me, let him find me 
in my father's house, and make me his bride in my 
own home.” 

The Dream Realised 

Alter this the thirteen envoys departed,and returned 
to the emperor in such haste that when their horses 
foiled they gave no need, but took others and pressed 
on. When they reached Rome and informed Maxen 
Wledig of the success of their mission he at once 
gathered his army and marched across Europe toward* 
Britain. When the Roman emperor had crossed the 
sea he conquered Britain from Bcli the son of Muiogm 
(I 


THE DREAM REALISED 

^nd made his wav to Arvon. On entering the rustle he 
saw first the two youths, Fvvnon and Aileon, playing 
chess, then their father, Eudav, the son of Lira Joe, 
and then his beloved, the beauteous Helena, daughter 
of Eudav, u Empress of Rome, all hail ! ” Majten 
wiedig said j and the princess bent forward in her chair 
and kissed him, tor she knew he was her destined 
husband. The next day they were wedded, and the 
Emperor Maxcn Wledtg gave Helena as dowry all 
Britain for her father, the son of the gallant Caradoc, 
and for herself three castles, Caernarvon, CaerlIcon, and 
Caermarthen, where she Jwclr in turn ; and in one of 
them was bum her son Constantine, the only British- 
born Emperor of Rome, To this Jay in Wales tht 
old Roman roads that connected Helena's three castles 
ire known as " Sarn I tclcn,” 






CHAPTER HI j THE STORY OF 
CONSTANTINE AND ELENE 


Th* GrtJfnea of Gynsiinilnt Provokes A Hick 

I N the year 31 s, (he sixth year alter Constantine 
had become emperor, the Roman Empire hud 
increased on every hand, for Constantine was a 
mighty leader in war, 1 gracious and friendly lard in 
peace ; he was a true king and ruler, a protector of all 
men. So mightily did lie prosper that his enemies 
assembled great armies against him, and a confederation 
to overthrow him was made by the terrible Huns, the 
famous Goths, the brave Franks, and the warlike 
Hu gas. This powerful confederation stent against 
Constantine an overwhelming army of Huns, whose 
numbers seemed to be countless, and yet the Hunnish 
leaders feared, when they knew that the emperor him¬ 
self led the small Roman host. 

The Eve of the Battle 

The night before the battle Constantine lay sadly 
in the midst of his army, watching the stars, and dread¬ 
ing the result of the' next day's conflict ; for his 
warriors were few compared with the Hunnish multi¬ 
tude, and even Roman discipline and devotion might 
not win the day against the mad fury of the barbarous 
Huns. At last, wtaned out, the emperor slept, and a 
vision came to him in his steep. He seemed to sec, 
standing by him, a beautiful shining form, a man more 
glorious than the sons of men, who, as Constantine 
sprang up ready helmed for war, addressed him by 
name. The darkness of night fled before the heavenly 
^ ^ from the angel, and the messenger 
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THE MORNING OF BATTLE 


“O CofiA&uttibtti, the ftdtr of Angela, 

The Loxii of *11 ilorj, rJu Mte? of hci^n'i h«n, 
Cltiroi from ibec tuimjgc. Re not than iffnghte^ 
Though sndn of iUcni imj them for h*nk t 
Thuugh, teirtblt tfitfiort thread os fieret conflict. 
Loo I thou to the i kf r to the throne of H£i glcstT % 
There k«h thou mrdj ihe aymboS o i emusttfisf* 


£te. 


V is ion cfc the Cress 

Constantine looked up as the angel hide him, and 
hovermg in the air, i tro^, splendid, trlonous, 
adorned with gems and shining vrith heavenly light. 
On its wood letters were engraved^ gleaming with 
unearthly radiance i 

m Wilt ihii ihilt thntj panper the jfbc in the conflict. 

And with it i &M.k hurl btut the host cf the hcjihco/ 1 


Ate. 


Gmitutiiiif id Chccrtd 

Constantine read these words with awe and gladness, 
for indeed he knew not what deity had thus favoured 
hifln t bur he would not reject the help of the Unknown 
God ; so he bowed his head in reverence, and when 
he looked again the cross and the angel had disappeared, 
and around him as he woke was rhe grey ness of the 
ruing dawn. The emperor summoned to his tent two 
soldiers from the troops, and hade them make a cross 
of wood to hear before the army. This they did, 
p-eatly marvelling, and Constantine called a standard- 
bearer, to whom he gave charge to bear forward the 
otamianl of the Cross where the danger was greatest 
and the battle most tierce. 

The Morning cl Baltic 

hen the day broke, and the two armies could see 
each other, both hosts arrayed themselves for lac tie, 
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in serried rank* of armed warriors, shouting their war- 
cries. 

"Lnulung the rratnptti ro *tOTnaiml*d freemen - 
Tha liewr-winfeJ c^ie: wicked th=Ht siiinrh - m ird, 

The hofn^ billed riven ccjoccc-i m the j}K^«pia^ 

The il7 Welt the fiwrcuikicf, soon iiw hii h«rt F i dcsirt 
rVi die Isixe mrrion rallied it each. other. 

Grcit ttu the thtcld'-hreiJcing. Jotul vru the dstmuif* 

Hird were ihe htuthbLowi, dire wo the doivnJilJ, 

When Snr the bfipa fift the teen irrciw-ihower, 

Scan did the Romm hmt fell on thr da lb-downed Hub*, 
Throw forth their daily ipcin over the ihldJi,, 

Brole trith their htfxIc-gUiva brtmj of xhc foctnen/' 

Kim, 

The Crow \s FUbd 

Then, when the buttle was at Its height, M\d Ihe 
Romans knew not whether they would cenquer or die 
fighting to the last, the stxrubni-hearer tailed die 
Cros^ the token of promised victory, before all the 
host* and sang the chant of triumph. Onward he 
marched, and the Roman host followed him* pressing 
on resistless is the surging wives. The Huns, be¬ 
wildered by the strange rally, and dreading the 
mysterious sign of some mighty god f roiled bilk, at 
first slowly, and then more and more quickly, till sullen 
retreat became panic rout, and they'broke and fled* 
Multitudes were cut down as they'fled, other multi¬ 
tudes were swept away by the devouring Danube as 
they tried to cross ua current; some', half dead, 
reached the other side, and saved their liven tn 
fortresses, guarding the steep diffi beyond the Danube, 
Few, very few they were who ever saw their native knd 
agai ft, 

, Fhere was great rejoicing in the Roman army and 
in the Homan camp when Constantine returned in 
triumph with the wondrous Cross borne before him- 
*« 


CONSTANTINE’S CONVERSION 
Mr passed. on to the city, and the people of' Rome gazed 
with awe cm the tufc.cn of the Unknown God who had 
saved their city, hut none would say who that Cud 
might be, 

A Council Summoned 

The emperor summoned a great council of all the 
wisest men in Rome, and when all were met he raised 
the Standard, of the Cross in the midst and said : 

"Can my ns a tdl me, by *pclli or by indent Sore, 

Who ii the gt*n«u* Cod, fi*er at ticTorr, 

Whu in Hi* glory, «idi ike Crrn* f oz Hi* Cotta, 

Who rciciicii my people and fare me the vinery, 

Scaitcra! my foemen insi pvt: ihe t Horn t« ri.ghf, 
{thawed me in heaven H i tign of deliverance, 

The li*Tdie*t Cion of lighi, gleaming )□ |[cny ‘ " 

E*rmi, 

At first no man could give him any answer—perhaps 
none dared—till after a long silence the wisest of all 
arose and said he had heard that the Cross was the sign 
of Christ the King of Heaven, and that the knowledge 
of His way was only revealed to men in baptism. 
When strict search was made some Christians were 
found, who preached the way of life to Constantine, 
and rejoiced that they might tell before men of the life 
and death, the Resurrection and Ascension of Jesus 
Christ, who redeemed mankind from the bonds of 
evil; and then Constantine, being fully instructed and 
convinced, was baptized and became the first Christian 
emperor. 

Constantine Desires to Find our Saviour's Cross 

Constantine's heart, however, was too full of love 
for hb new I-ord to Jet him rest satisfied without some 
visible token of Christ's sojourn on earth. He lonccd 

" d 
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to have, to keen tor his own, one thing at least which 
Jesus had touched during His life, and his thoughts 
turned chiefly to that Cross which Ik.J been to himself 
both the sign of triumph and the guide to the way of 
life. Thus he again called together his Christian 
teachers, and inquired more closely where Christ had 
suffered. 

M U Judata, outside the walls of Jerusalem, He died 
on the Cross, they told him. 

“Then there, near that city, so blest and so curst, 
we must seek His precious Cross," cried Constantine. 

Summons his Mother Elenc 

Forthwith he summoned from Britain his mother, 
the British Princess Etcne, and when she had been 
taught the truth, had been converted and baptized, he 
told her of his heart’s desire, and begged her to journey 
to Jerusalem and seek the sacred Cross, 

Elenc herself when she heard Constantine’s words, 
was filled with wonder, and said; “Dear aon, thy words 
have greatly rejoiced my heart, for know that !, too, 
have seen a vision, and would gladly seek the Holy 
Cross, where it lies hidden from the eyes of men,*’ 

Elenc’s Vision 

■* No* will ] <e! ; rhm the brightest of riiioni. 

Orf-imt i! the msLlntghc w hc-n men I17 in ilojubct. 

Havering in heirra «i» I » nJoint Cron, 

Gloria mly gord nJutited, tfaininf In splendour; 

Stilly J^tni thone on tt st the four corncri, 
hlr-ilied Cfnrjr the ihnnEdce^tysti firt (learning jnvcli. 

Angels mrrtmadrd it, guarding it g [*J|^ r 
Vet in ici loTelsn«i lid w*i thsi "to tet, 

Besik ihe |uli! *nd gem* ft it blood Honed from it. 

Till it nsi «|| defiled with the dirk drop*, 1 ' 

Onto if tit R**i, 




ELENE UNDERTAKES THE QUEST 
In this dream of Elene's the Cross spoke to her, 
and told her of the sad fire which had made of that 
hapless rr“ die Cross on which the Redeemer of man¬ 
kind had released the souls of men from evil, on which 
He had spread out His arms to embrace mankind, had 
bowed His head, weary with the strife, and had given 
up His soul. All creation wept that hour, for Christ 
was on the Cross, 


" Y*t Kit frirndi time to turn* Left not Hit eutp*c jlIqiic, 
Took down il ac Mightf King from Hij thirp rafferaug*— 
Humblf i Uowed enjidf Jown w the Iut&di yfttsen. 

SidLj they !*itl Hmi Jawn hi ihi dark foult-hcwn p^t, 
SjeIjt they Unff for H:tn dirg^t ?ur deilh-d[jqn*.id or.» f 

Sidl y Ehej Left Him iherc »! Hi* itir corp« grew? cqJiL 
We p the threepaMflli Hood mournful in bneJiiiEn, 

TiU c?U-Uiinking men foIScd m ill three 10 ground* 

Sjbt ui deep iniu garth, tuled u* frusi ts^bi of man." 

Drum §f fir 


Sbe UcderLikci tk Quest 

As Constantine had been guided by the heavenly 
vision of the True Cross, so now Elcne would journey 
to the land of the Jews and find the reality of that 
Holy Cross. Her will and that of her son were one 
in this matter, so that before long the whole city re¬ 
sounded with the bustle and clamour of preparation, 
for Elcne wan to travel with the pomp and retinue 
befitting the mother of the Emperor of Rome. 

•* Then hj the Wetidel Set »lwd the ware-honei. 

PtoBdl^ the plugging ihipi ujoghi out rbe ocatn path. 

Line followed the# Hat of the ull brine-pi might. 

Forth wrm the ttittMmdi o’er the icj terpent't roid 
fright ihlelli on the bulwark* oft hrok: (he foaming ittrge. 
Ne'er uw 1 licit lead inch i tui following ! " 


Elt*t 
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She Comes to Judaea 

Queen Elene had a prosperous voyage, and, after 
touching at the land of the Greeks, reached in due 
time the country of judsea, and so, with good hope, 
came to Jerusalem. There, in the emperor's name, 
she summoned to an assembly ill the oldest and wisest 
Jews, a congregation of a thousand venerable rabbis, 
learned in all the hooka of the J jw and the Prophets, 
and proud that they were the Chosen People in a world 
of heathens, aliens from the True God. These she 
addressed at first with a blending of flattery and re¬ 
proach—flattery for the Chosen People, reproach for 
flteir perversity of wicked ness—and, finally, peremptorily 
demanded an answer to any question she might ask 
of them, The Jews withdrew and deliberated sadly 
whether they durst refuse the request of so mighty a 
person as the emperor's mother, and, deciding that 
they durst not, returned to the hall where EJcne sat in 
splendour on her throne and announced thdr readiness 
to reply to all her questions, Elenc, however, bade 
them first lessen their numbers. They chose five 
hundred to reply for them, and on these she poured 
such hitter reproaches that they at last exclaimed : 

" ludj, "■« learnt of yore Ism of the Hebrew folk 
Which <11 out fichm learn! from the true irk oT God. 

E_sdvi Hftow hut duty ivh^ thou thui btamcit ui i 
Horn bn iht Je*Hib race ilottc ^rimut wmog to ihte i M 

She CnMS^uertiotm the Robbia 

Elene only replied : “ Go yc away, and choose out 
tram among these five hundred those whose wisdom is 
great enough to show them without delay the answer 
to all things 1 require”; and again they left her presence. 
When they were alone, one of them, named Judas, 


ONE APPOINTED TO ANSWER ELENE 
said; “ l know what this queen requires t she will 
demand to know from us where the Cross is concealed 
On which the Lord of the Christians was crucified ; but 
if we tell this secret I know well that the Jews will 
cease to bear rule on the earth, and our ho!)' scriptures 
will he forgotten, For my grandfather Zacchicus, as 
he lay dying, bade me confess the truth it ever man 
should inquire concerning the Holy Tree ; and when l 
asked how our nation had filled to recognise the Holy 
and Just One, he told me that he had always withdrawn 
himself from the evil deeds of his generation, and their 
leaders had been blinded by their own unrighteousness, 
and had slain the Lord of Glory. And he ended : 

11 * Thin I tnd my father *ctrrt!y held the Faith. 

Nuw wim 1 tbee, mj «wn p ipnut thmi mociiDjlj 
Of lb* mac Son of Cifld reiyiutig in (lory ; 

For wham my Sic, hen Jit^ h *nd I ht Aps>nk 

Item. 

Now," said Judas, “since things are so, decide ye what 
we shall reveal, or what conceal, if this queen asks us." 

One Appointed to Answer her 

The other elders replied : “ Do what seems to thee 
best, since thou alone knowest this. Never have we 
heard of these strange secrets. Do thou according to 
thy £reat wisdom." 

While they still deliberated came the heralds with 
silver trumpets, which they blew, proclaiming aloud : 

*‘Tht mighty Queen cilli you, O nun, Co die Council, 

That *l‘.c nuy hut (rotr you of your dreiiion. 

Glut il the neej ye hlte ul'ill yvttf Wtlilum ,* 1 

Sint, 

Slowly and reluctantly the Jewish rabbis returned 
to the council-chamber, and listened to EJene as she 
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pliccf them with questions about the ancient prophecies 
an^l the death of Christ ; [mi to all her inquiries they 
professed entire ignorance, until, in her wrath, the queen 
threatened them with death by fire. Then they ltd 
forward judas, saying ; '* He can reveal the mysteries of 
l-sm^ for he is of noble the son of ei prophet. He 
w ;il re ^ f he£ truth l O Qisetrn, as thy sout Joveth/ 1 
1 hui Elenc let the other Jews go in peace* and took 
Judas for a hostages 

She Threatens him 

Now Elene greeted Judas and said i 

* bn* shnm per.cfu: gne* iv*a ihiogt he MWe ir,.c. 

Or Aenh or Ufc (oj thte choc** wkith tUu wih* 

£4vr P 

Jvidas replied to htr f since he could not escape ' 

If the t^ivd wtadeitr iwiir on the barren moon 
®<*i bmh ■ iceme and hteid t in hi> fcich t 

Which, O yiattn* fbni^eit ihulJ he wsli fejccl } m 

E*n w* 

Thereupon Flcne said; "If thou wouldst dwell in 
heaven with the angels, reveal to me where trie True 
Cross lies hidden. Now Juilas was very sad, for his 
choice lay between death and th c reveali,.' c Q f the fate- 
rul secret, but he still tried to evade giving an answer, 
pretesting that too long a time had passed for the secret 
Eu be known. Eletie retorted that the Trojan War was 
a still more ancient story, and yet was still weil known ; 

bu ‘ - U ‘" **« men are bound to remember the 

valiant deeds of nations; he himself had never even 
hear;, the story of which she spoke. This obstinacy 
angered the queen greatly, and she demanded to be 
aKen a: once to the hill of Calvary, that sJie might 


JUBA3 GUIDES ELENE TO CALVARY 
purify it, for the sake of Him who died there; hut 
j udas only repeated - 

m I blow not iht place, nor tEight of that ndd " 

Ekmt w 

Queen Elenc was yet more enraged by his stubborn 
denials, anti determined to obtain by force an answer 
to her ijucstionft* Calling her servants, she bade them 
thrust Judas into a deep dry cistern, where he lay, 
starving, bound hand and foot, for seven night* and 
days. On the seventh clay his stubborn spirit yielded, 
and Judas lifted up his voice and called aloud, saying: 

M Now t beveeeh jnsu ill by the greit Gfld of hcivtn 
hliat joii will lift tsc up out of chit mueff. 

I mil id) all 1 tin?* of ibil True Holf CfOU, 

Kuar 1 so ionpst <in hid t d tot he*Tj piifl- 
Hmijfcr iui J muled :nc thmogh ail thew lirciry divi 
FooklJl WMM 1 Q t flirt i Lite I Qwtitt* <L W 

MUmt. 

He Guide* htr to Calvary 

The message was brought to Elene where she waited 
to hear tidings, and she bade her servants lift the 
weakened Judas from the dark pit; then they led 
him, half dead with hunger, out of the city- to the hill 
ol Calvary. There Judas praved to the God whom he 
now feared and worshipped for a sign, some token to 
guide them in their search for the Holy Cfossn As he 
prayed a sweet-smelling vapour, curling upwards like 
the incense-wreaths around the altar, rose to the skies 
from the summit of trie hit!. The sign was manifest to 
all, and Judas gave thanks to God for His great mercy ; 
then, bidding die wondering soldiers help him, he began 
to dig* By this time all men knew what they sought, 
and each wished to uncover the holy relic, so that all 
dug with great teal, until, under twenty feet of earth, 
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they uncovered three crosses, so well preserved that 
they Uy in the earth just as the Jews had hidden them. 

Three Cresses Found 

judas and all rejoiced greatly at this marvel, and, 
reverently raising the three crosses, they bore them into 
the city, and laid them at the feel of Queen Elene, wh< >>c 
tirst rapture of joy tvas speedily turned to perpteiity as 
she realised that she knew not which was that sacred 
Cross on which the King of Angels haul suffered. 4 ‘ For," 
she said, “two thieves were crucified with him/' But 
even Judas could not dear her doubts. 

u Lq we hie* herd of this from ill ihc holy boob, 

Hut the™ were with him two in Mu deep tnjroidi, 

Thtjf Lung in death by Him j He w*i Hurt tel/ the thin! 
[leaven wit all ditfceotd o’er it thet drew! ntdruen!. 

. <f :huu ngtulj ciiue, which of these cruet 
I* (Jar blot Tree of Fit* which bort the Humi King," 

RUu* 

A Miracle to Reveal our Saviour’s Cross 

Judas, however, suggested that the crosses should be 
carried to the midst of the city, and that they should 
pray for another miracle to reveal the truth. This was 
done at dawn, and the triumphant band of Christian* 
raised hymns of prayer and praise unbl the ninth 
hour ; then tame a mighty crowd bearing a voung man 
lifeless on hi$ bier. At Judas's com mama they laid 
down the bier and he, praying to Cod, solemnly raised 
in turn each of the crosses and held it above the dead 
mans head, Li:dess still he lay as Judas raised the 
first two. but when he held atxive the corpse the third, 
the I rue Cross, the dead man arose instantly, body 
am; soul reunited, one in praising God, and the whole 
multitude broke out into shouts of thanksgiving to the 



Til* Qumtt't dilemma 














GOOD NEWS BROUGHT TO CONSTANTINE 
L-orti of Hosts, and the 'acred relic was restored to the 
lovir.si ore of the queea. 

The Nails Sought foe 

Nevertheless Elene's longing was still unsatisfied. 
She called Judas (whose new "name in baptism was 
CjrTtaeus) and begged him to fulfil her desires, and to 
pray to God that she might find the nails which had 
pierced the Lord of Life, where they lay hidden from 
men in the ground of Calvary. Leading her out of the 
town, Cyracus again prayed on Mount Calvary that God 
would send forth a token ami reveal the secret- As 
he prayed there came from heaven a leaping flame, 
brighter than the sun, which touched the surface of the 
ground here and there, and kindled in each place a tiny 
star. When they dug at the spots where the stars 
shone they found each nail shining visibly and casting 
a radiance of its own in the dark earth. So Elene had 
obtained her heart's desire, and had now tiie True 
Cross and the Holy Nails. 

Good News Brought to Constantine 

Word of his mother's success was sent to the Emperor 
Constantine, and he was asked what should be done 
with these glorious relics. He bade Hene build in 
Jerusalem a glorious church, and make therein a 
beautiful shritit of stiver, where the Holy Cross should 
be guarded for all generations by priests who should 
watch it day and night. This was done, but the nails 
were still Elenc's possession, and site was at a loss how 
to preserve these holy relics, when the devout Cyriacus, 
now ordained Bishop of Jerusalem, went to her and 
said : “O lady and queen, take these precious nails for 
thy son the emperor. Make with them rings tor his 
horse's bridle. Victory shall ever go with them ; they 
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*hx\\ be called Holy to God, and he shall be called 
blessed whom that horse bean. 1 * The advice pleased 
the queers and she had wrought a glorious bridle, 
adorned with the Holy Nalls, and sene it to her son, 
Constantine received it with al! reverence, and ordained 
that April 1+, the day of the miracle of revelation, 
should henceforth be kept in honour as M Holy Cross 
Day\ ^ 1 bus were the emperorN xeai and the royal 
mother's devotion rewarded, and Christendom was 
enriched by aortic of its most precious treasures^ the 
True Cross and the Holy Nails* 


it 


CHAPTER TV ; THE COMPASSION OF 
CONSTANTINE 


Youth of Constantine 


ONSTANTINE THE GREAT was the eldest 
s<m of the Roman Emperor Constantins and 



the British Princess Helena, or Elena, and was 
brought up as a devout worshipper of list many gods 
of Rome- The tad grew up strong and handsome, of 
a tall and majestic figure, stilled in all warlike exercises, 
and, as he fought in the civil wars between the curious 
Roman emperors, he showed himself a bold and pru¬ 
dent general in battle, a friendly and popular leader 
in tittle of peace. The popularity of the youthful 
Constantine was dangerous to him, and he needed, and 
showed, great skill in evading the deadly jealousy of 
the old Emperor Diocletian, and the hatred or his 
father’s rival, Galeriua. At last, however, his position 
became so dangerous that Constantius felt his son's 
life was no longer safe, and earnestly begged him to 
visit his native land of Britain, where Constantius had 
just been proclaimed emperor and had defeated the 
wild Caledonians. The excuse given was that Con¬ 
stantius was in bad health and needed his son ; but not 
until the young man was actually in Britain would his 
anxious father avow that he feared for his son’s life. 

Acclaimed Emperor 

When the bait-British Constantius died, Constantine, 
who was the favourite of the Roman soldiery of the 
wcit, was at once acclaimed as emperor by his devoted 
troops. He professed unwillingness to accept the 
honour, and it is said that he even tried in vain to escape 
on horseback from the affectionate solicitation* or his 
soldiers. Seeing the uselessness of further protest. 
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Constantine accepted the imperial title, and wrote to 
Galen us cltumiriL' the throne and justifying his accept¬ 
ance of the unsought dignity thrust upon him, Galcrmi 
acquiesced in the inevitable, and granted Constantine 
the inferior title of i( Ocsar,” with rule over Western 
Europe, and the wise prince was content to wait until 
favouring circumstances should destroy his rivals and 
give him that sole sway over the Roman Empire tor 
which he was so well fitted. He had now reached the 
age of thirty, had fought valiantly in the war* in Egypt 
and Persia, and had risen by merit to the rank of 
tribune. Hi* marriage with Fausts, the daughter of 
the Emperor Maximian, and his elevation to the rank 
of Augustus brought him nearer to the attainment of 
bis ambition ; and ar length the defeat and death of his 
rival* placed him at the head of the world-wide empire 
of koine, !i ts to some period previous to Con¬ 
stantine^ elevation to the supreme authority that vre 
must refer the following story, toll by Gower In Isis 
" Confessio Amantis ” as an example of that true charity 
which is the mother of pity, ami make* * man ' heart »o 
tender that, 

'‘Though hi might him*i]f rdievt. 

Yet he would not mother |tirre,*‘ 

but in order to give pleasure to others would bear his 
own trouble alone. 


Becomes a Leper 

Tfc«" 0ble C ° Qi . t * l,tinc f Empew of Rome, was In 
the lull flower of his age^ goodly to look upon, strong 
and happy, when a great and sudden affliction came 
upon him : leprosy attacked him. The horrible dis¬ 
ease Showed itself first in his free, so that no conceal¬ 
ment was possible, and it he bad not been the emperor 


CONSTANTINE'S LEPROSY 
ne would hive been driven out to live in the forests 
ind wilds. The leprosy spread from his face till it 
entirely covered his body, and became so bid that he 
could no longer ride nut or show himself t« his people. 
When all cures had been tried and hid failed* Con¬ 
stantine withdrew himself from his lords, gave up all 
use of arms, abandoned his imperial duties, and shut 
himself in his place, where he lived such a secluded 
life in his own apartments that Rome had, as it were, 
no lord, and all men throughout the empire talked of 
his illness and prayed their gods to heal him. When 
everything seemed to be in vain, Constantine yielded 
to the prayer of his council, that he would summon all 
the doctors, learned men, and physicians from every 
realm to Rome, that they might consider his illness 
and try if any cure could be found for hjs malady. 

Rewards Offered for him Curt 

A proclamation went forth throughout the world 
and great rewards were offered to any man who should 
heal the emperor. Tempted by the rewards and the 
great tame to be won, there came leeches and physicians 
from Persia anil Arabia, and from every land that owned 
the sway of Rome, philosophers from Greece and Egypt, 
and magicians and sorcerers from the unexplored desert 
of the east. But, though Constantine tried all the 
remedies suggested or recommended by the wise men, 
his leprosy grew no better, but rather worse, and even 
magic could give him no help. 

Again the learned men assembled and consulted 
what they should advise, for all were loath to abandon 
the emperor in his great distress, but they were all 
at a loss. They sat in silence, till at last one very old 
and very wise man, a great physician from Arabia, arose 
and said : 


t 
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A Desperate Remedy 

“ Now that all else has failed, and naught is of any 
avail, 1 will tell of a remedy of which 1 have heard li 
will, I believe, certainly cure our beloved emperor, but 
it is very terrible, and therefore I was loath to name it 
till every other meant had been tried and failed, for it 
is a cruel thing for any man to do. Let the Emperor 
dip himself in a full hath of the blood of infhnis and 
children, seven years old or under, and he shall be 
healed, and his leprosy shall hill from him ; for this 
malady is not natural to his body, ami it demands an 
unnatural cure/* 

Constantine Assents Regretfully 

The proposal was a terrible one to the assembly, and 
many would not agree to It at first, but when they 
considered that nothing else would heal the emperor 
they at length gave way, and sent two from among 
themselves to bring the news to Constantine, who was 
waiting for them in his darkened room. He was 
horrified when he heard the counsel they brought, and 
at first utterly refused to carry out so evil a plan ; but 
because his life was very dear to his people, and because 
he felt that he had a great work to do in the world, he 
ultimately agreed, with many tears, to try the terrible 
remedy. 

A Cruel Proclamation 

Thereupon the council drew up letters, under the 
emperor’s hand and seal, and sent them out to all the 
World, bidding all mothers with children of seven years 
of age or under to bring them with speed to Rome, 
that there the blood of the innocents might prove heal¬ 
ing to the emperor s malady. Alas 1 what weeping and 




CONSTANTINE IS CONSCtENCE-STKICKEN 
wailing there was among the mother* when they heard 
this cruel decree ! How they cried, and clasped their 
babes to their breasts, and how they called Constantine 
more cruel than Htriid, who killed the Holy Innocents ! 
The eastern ruler, they said, slew only the infants of 
one p'.fur village, but their emperor, more ruthless, 
claimed the lives of all the young children of his whole 
empire. 

Constantbv is Ccmaeirnce-stricken 

But though the mothers lamented bitterly, they must 
needs bow to the emperor’s decree, whether they were 
lief or* loath, and thus a great multitude gathered in 
the great courtyard of the imperial palace at Rome : 
women nursing sucking-babes at the breast, or holding 
toddling infants by the hand, or with little children 
running by their sides, and all so heart-broken and 
woebegone that many swooned for very grief. The 
mothers wailed aloud, the children tried, and the tumult 
grew until Constantine heard it, where lie sat lonely 
and wretched in his darkened room. He looked out 
of his window on the mournful sight in the courtyard, 
and was roused as from a trance, saying to himself: 
*' O Divine Providence, who hast formed all men 
alike, lo I the poor man is born, lives, suffers, and dies, 
just as does the rich ; to wise man and fool alike come 
sickness and health ; and no man may avoid that 
fortune which Nature’s law hath ordained for him. 
Likewise to all men are Nature's gifts of strength and 
beauty, of soul and reason, freely and fully given, so 
that the poor child is born as capable of virtue as the 
king's son ; and Co each man is given free will to 
choose virtue or vice. Yet thou gNcst to men diversity 
of rank, wealth or poverty, lordship or servitude, not 
always according to their deserts; so much the more 
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virtuous should that man he to whom thou hast put 
other men in subjection, men who arc nevertheless his 
fellows and wear his likeness. Thou, O God, who 
hast nut Nature and the whole universe under law, 
wouldst have all men, rule themselves by law, and 
thou hast said that a man must do to others such 
things as he would have done to himself." 

His Noble Resolve 

Thus Constantine spoke within himself as he stood 
by the window and looked upon the weeping mothers 
and Children, the very sentinels of his palace pitying 
them, and trying in vain to comfort (hem ; and a strife 
grew strong within him between his natural longing 
For healing and deliverance from this loathsome disease 
which had darkened his life, and the pity he felt for 
these poof creatures, anJ Ins horror at the thought of 
so much human blond to be shed tor himself alone. 
The great moaning or' the woeful mothers came to him, 
and the pitiful crying of the children, and he thought: 
“What am 1 that my health is to outweigh the lives 
and happiness of so many of my people ? Fs my life of 
more value to the world than those of all the children 
who must shed their blood for my healing ? Surely 
each babe is as precious as Constantine the Emperor ! *' 
Thus his heart grew so tender and so full of compassion 
that he chose rather to die by this terrible sickness than 
to commit so great a slaughter of innocent children, and 
he renounced all other physicians, and trusted himself 
wholly to God's care. 

He Announce* hi# Deter mi oil inn 

He at once summoned his council, and announced 
to them his resolution, giving as his reason, “ He that 
will be truly master must be ever servant to pity I" 




A VISION 

and without delay the anxious mother* were told that 
[heir children were free and safe* for the emperor had 
renounced the cure, and ncciied their blood no longer* 
What raptures of rejoicing there were, whit outpouring 
of blessing on the emperor, what songs of praise and 
thanks from the women wild with joy, cannot be tully 
told ; and yet greater grew their joy anti thankfulness 
when Constantine, calling his high officials, hade them 
take ;dJ his gathered treasures and distribute them 
among the poor women, that they might teed and 
dothe their children, and so return home untouched 
by anv loss, and recompensed in some degree for their 
sufferings, Thu* did Constantine obey the behests of 
pity, and trv to atone for the wrong to which he had 
consented in his heart, and which he had so nearly done 
to his people. 

The Victims Sent Home Happr 

Home to all parts of the Roman Empire went the 
women, bearing with them their happy children, and 
the rich gilts they had received. Each on? thanked 
and blessed the emperor, and sang his praises, where 
before she had passed with tears and bitter curses on 
his head; each woman shared her joy with her neigh¬ 
bours ; and the very children learnt from their mothers 
and fathers to pray for the healing of their great lord, 
who had given up his own will and sacrificed his own 
cure for gentle pity's sake. Thu* the whole world 
prayed for Constantine's healing, 

A Vision 

Lg 1 it never yet was known that charity went un¬ 
requited and this Constantine now learnt in his own 
glad experience; for that same night, as he lay asleep, 
God sent to him a vision of two strangers, men of 
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noble face and form, whom he reverenced greatly, and 
who said to him : *' O Constantine, because thou hast 
obeyed the voice of pity, thou hast deserved pity ; 
therefore shaft thou find such mercy, that God, in Hit 
great pity, will save thee. Double healing shall thou 
receive, first for thy body, and next for thy woeful soul; 
both alike shall be made whole. And that thou mayst 
not despair, God will gram thee a sign- —thy leprosy 
shall not increase till thou hast sent to Mount Celion, 
to Sylvester and all his clergy. There they dwell in 
secret tor dread of thee, who hast been a foe to the law 
of Christ, and hast destroyed those who preach in His 
Holy Name, Now thou hast appeased God somewhat 
by thy good deed, since thou hast had pity on the 
innocent blood, and hast spared it ; for this thou shall 
find teaching, from Sylvester, to the salvation of both 
body and soul. Thou wilt need no other leech." The 
emperor, who had listened with eagerness and awe, 
now spoke : u Great thanks ! owe to you, my lords, 
and 1 will indeed do as ye have said ; but one thing 1 
would pray you—what shall I tell Sylvester of the 
name or estate of those who send me to him ?” The 
two strangers said: “Wc are the Apostles Peter and 
Paul, who endured death here in thy city of Rome for 
the Holy Name of Christ, and we bid Sylvester t ^c h 
and baptize thee into the true faith. So shall the 
Roman Empire become the kingdom of the Lord and 
of His Christ." So saying, they blessed him,and passed 
into the heaven* out of hi* sight, and Constantine awoke 
from his slumber and knew that he had seen a vision. 
He called aloud eagerly, and his servant* waiting in an 
outer room ran in to him quickly, for there was urgency 
in hi* voice. To them Constantine told his vision and 
the command which was laid upon him. 
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CONSTANTINE BAPTIZED 

Sylwtto- Summoned * . 

Messer tiers rode in hot haste to Mount CcJion, and 
inquired long and anxiously tor Sylvester. Atjwt 
they found him, a holy ami venerable man, and sum¬ 
moned him, saying : “The Emperor rails tor thee . 
come, therefore, at once," Sylvester s clergy were 
crcatly affrighted, not knowing what this summons 
might* mean, and dreading the death ot their near 
bishop and master ; but he went forth gladly, not 
knowing to what fate he W» gP^g- V>hcn Jc w« 
brought to the palace the emperor greeted him kindly, 
and told him all his dream, and the command of he 
Apostles Peter and Paul, and ended with, these words . 
« Now I have done as the vision bade, and have fetched 
thee here : tell me, 1 pray, the (U HliV wh ’^ 
brine healing to my body and soul. W hen Sylvester 
heard this speech he was filled with joy and wonder, 
and thanked God for the vision He had sent to the 
emperor, and then he began to preach to him he 
Christian faith : he told of the tall ot Man, and the 
redemption of the world by the death and resurrection 
of Jesus Christ, of the Ascension of Jesus and Hi* 
return at the Day of judgment, ot the justice of Cod, 
who will judge all men impartially according to their 
works, good or bad, and of the life ot jov or misery to 
come. As Sylvester taught, the monarch listened and 
believed, and, when the talc was ended, announced hia 
conversion to the true faith, and Mid he was ready, 
with his whole heart and soul, to be baptized* 


Constantine Baptised 

At the emperor's command, they took the great 
vessel of silver which had been made (at t e t 1 _ 

blood, and Sylvester bade them fill it Wlt h P ur ^ 
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frum the well. When that was dour with all haste, 
he bade Constantine stand therein, so that the water 
reached to his chm. As the hole rite began, a great 
light like the sun’s rays shone From heaven into the 
place, and upon Constantine ; and as the sacred words 
were being read there fell now and again from his 
body scales like those of a fish, till there was nothing 
left' of hit horrible disease; and thus in baptism 
Constantine was purified in body and soul. 
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CHAPTER V : HA VELGK THE DANE 


Tk Origin cl ihe Siory 

T HE Danish occupation of England has left * 
very strong mark on our country in various 
ways—on its place-names, its racial charac¬ 
teristics, its language, its literature, and, in part, on 
its ideals. The legend of Havelok the Dane, with 
its popularity and widespread influence, is one result 
of Danish supremacy, i t is thought that the origin of 
the legend, which contains a twofold version of the 
common story of the cruel guardian and the persecuted 
heir, is to be found in Wales ; but, however that may 
be, it is certain that in the continual rise and fall of small 
tribal kingdoms, Celtic or Teutonic, English or Danish, 
the circumstances out or which the story pew must 
have been common enough. Kings who died leaving 
helpless heirs to the guardianship of ambitious and 
wicked nobles were not rare in the early days of 
Britain, Wales, or Denmark ; the murder of the heir 
and the usurpation of the kingdom by the cruel regent 
were no unusual occurrences. The opportunity of 
localising the early legend seems to have come with 
the growing fame of Anlaf, or Olaf, Sihmeson, who 
was known to the Welsh as Abloec or Habloc. His 
adventurous life included a threefold expulsion from 
his inheritance of Northumbria, a marriage with the 
daughter of King Constantine 111. of Scotland, and a 
family kinship with King A the Is tan of England. In 
Anlaf Curan (as he was called) we have an historical 
hero on whom various romantic stories were gradually 
fathered, because of hi$ adventurous life and has strung 
personality. These stories finally crys&Hted in a 
form which shows the English and banish love of 
physical prowess (H.ivcluk is the strongest man in the 
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kingdom), is well as a certain cruelty of revenge 
which is more peculiarly Danish. There is resentment 
of the Norman predominance to be found in the 
popularity of a story which shows the kitchen-boy 
excelling all the nobles in manly exercises, and the 
heiress to the kingdom wedded in scorn, as so many 
Saxon heiresses were after the Conquest, to a mere 
scullion. There can be no doubt, however, that 
Have I ok stood to tnedLevi! England as a hero of the 
strong arm, a champion of the populace against the 
ruling race, and that his royal birth and dignity were a 
concession to historic facts and probabilities, not much 
regarded by the common people. The story, again, 
showed another truly hum hie hero, Grim the fisher, 



the poor and lowly, with the characteristic devotion of 
the tribesman to his chief, of the vassal to his lord, a 
devotion which was handed on from father to son, so 
that a second generation continued the services, and 
received the rewards, of the father who risked life and 
all for the sake of his Icing** heir. 

The reader will not fall to notice the characteristic 
anachronisms which give to life in Saxon Englmd in 
the tenth unturj* the colour of the Norman chivalry ot 
the thirteenth, 1 

Havclck and Godard 

( Denmark, long ago, lived a good king named 
Birkabeyn, rich and powerful, a great warrior and a 
man of mighty prowess, whose rule was undisputed 
over the whole realm. He had three children—two 
daughters, named Swanhorow and Elfieda the Fair, and 
one young and goodly son, Havebk, the heir to all 
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his dominions, AU too soon came the day that no 
mao can avoid, when Death wo uld call King fa irkabtvn 
away, and he grieved sore over his young children to 
be left fatherless and unprotected * hut, after much 
reflection, and prayers to God for wisdom to help 
his choice, he called to him Jarl Go-iard, a trusted 
counsellor and friend, and committed into his hands 
the care of the realm and of the three royal children, 
until Havdok should be of age to be knighted and 
rule the land himself. King Birkabeyn felt that such a 
charge was too great a temptation for any man unbound 
by oaths of fealty and honour, and although he d id not 
distrust his friend, he required Godard tu swear, 

ik R y mi by haly n*mce boot, 

Rf hdU iliac tall the faithful t* rhech&rth, 

By blasted ticnmen^ jtJ i«cted rna, 

By Half Rood, and Htm who died rhemm, 

That ilfcvu wilt truly rule aud teepmy ntim. 

Wilt fuird mj baba in and tuple y w 

Limit my wwi be grown, and dubl^d knight* 

That ehota *uTt iheei la him hn land, 

Hu power tad nile, wi all that owm hit iwap* 

J^rl Godard took this m<m solemn oath at once, 
with many protestations of affection and whole-hearted 
devotion to the dying king and hi* heir, and King 
Birkabeyn died happy in the thought that hi* children 
would be well cared for during their helpless youth. 

When the funeral rites were celebrated jarl Godard 
assumed the rule of the country, and, under pretext of 
securing the safety of the royal children, removed them 
to a strong casde, where no man was allowed access to 
them, and where they were kept so closely that the 
royal residence became a prison in all hut name, 
Godard, finding Denmark submit to hi* government 
without resistance, began to adopt measures to rid 
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himself of the real heir 1 ' 10 the throne, and gave orders 
that fooi J . and clothe* should be supplied to the three 
children In such scanty quantities that they might die of 
hardship ; hut since they were slow to succumb to thlt 
cruel, torturing form of murder, he resolved to slay 
them suddenly, knowing that no one durst call him to 
account. Having ttctlcd his heart against all pitiful 
thoughts, he went to the castle, and was taken to the 
inner dungeon where the poor babes lay shivering and 
weeping for cold and hunger. As he entered, Havelok, 
why was even then a bold lad, greeted him courteously, 
and knelt before him, with clasped hands, begging a 
boon. 

“Why do you weep and wail so sore?” asked 
Godard. 

“ Because we are so hungry," answered Havelok. 
“VVc have so little food, and we have no servants to 
wait on u»; they do not give us half as much as we 
could eat; we arc shivering with cold, and our clothes 
ire ail in rags. Woe to us that we were ever born I Is 
there in the land no more corn with which men can 
make bread for us ? We are nearly dead from hunger,” 

These pathetic words had no effect on Godard, who 
had resolved to yield to no pity and show no mercy. 
He seized the two tittle girls as they Jay cowering 
together, clasping one mother for warmth, and cut their 
throats, letting the bodies of the hapless babies fail to 
the Boor in a pool of blood; and then, turning to 
hi a v dolt, aimed his knife at the boy’s heart. The poor 
child, terrified by the awful fare of the two girls, kndt 
again before him and begged for mercy * 

H fair lurst, have were; on me now, 1 prt; [ 
honk on mj tidplni ytruih „ md pity mo f 
Oh f lei me lire* and I m\]\ yum ill— ■ 

Mt Ttilm of Denmark *iH I lnr* n> nix 
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And iitti) thit I will ne'er await your tw 
Oh, pitjr me, lord 1 be wippui»Ait( 1 
And i will ties fir from tbit [end of mine. 

And row tint Eirkabeju w*i ne’er mjr iiie f “ 

Jar! Gndnrd was touched by Havelok' i piteous speech, 
and felt some faint compassion, so that he could not 
slay the lad himself ; yet be knew that his only safety 
was in Havctok's death, 

" If 1 let him ms,*' thought he** 1 Havelok will at last 
work me woel I shall have no peace in my life, and 
my children after me will not hold the lordship of Den¬ 
mark in safety, if Havelok escapes l Yet I cannot slay 
him with my own hands, I will have him cast into the 
sea with an anchor about his neck : thus at least his 
body will not float,'' 

Godard left Havelok kneeling in terror, and, striding 
from the tower, leaving the door locked Iwhind him, he 
sent for an ignorant fisherman, Grim, who, he thought, 
could be frightened into doing his will. When Grim 
came he was led into an ante-room, where Godard, with 
terrible took and voice, addressed him thus : 

"Grim, thou knowest thou art my thrall." "Yea, 
frir lord,' 1 quoth Grim, trembling at Godard's stern 
voice. "And l can slay thee if thou dost disobey me." 
H Yea, lord ; but how have t offended you f ** "Thou 
hut not yet; but 1 have a auk for thee, and if thou 
dost it not, dire punishment shall fall upon thee," 
f< Lord, what is the work that 1 must do?" asked the 
poor fisherman, *' Tarry : l will show thee." Then 
Godard went into the inner room of the tow^r, whence 
he rc^limed leading a fair boy, who wept bitterly. 
"Take tins boy secretly to thy house, and keep him 
there rill dead of night ; then launch thy boat, row out 
to sea, and ding him therein with an anchor round bis 
neck, so that t shall see him never again. M 
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Grim looked curiously a * the weeping hoy, and said : 
"What reward ahull I have if 1 work this sin for 
you ?" 

Godard replied : "The sin will be on my hcad t as 1 
am thy lord and hid thee do it ; but i will make thee h 
freeman, noble and rich, and my friend, if thou wilt do 
this secretly and discreetly.** 

Thus reassured and bribed, Grim suddenly took the 
boy, him to the ground, and bound htm band 

and foot with cord which he took from his pockets. 
So anxious was he to secure the boy that he drew the 
cords very tight, and Havclok suffered terrible pin; 
be could not cry out, tor a handful of rags was thrust 
into his mouth and over his nostrils, so that he could 
hardly breathe. Then Grim flung the poor boy into a 
horrible black rick, and carried him thus from the 
castle, as if he were bringing home broken food for his 
family. When t rrim reached his poor cottage, where 
his wife Leve was waiting for him, he slung the 
sack from Ids shoulder and gave it to her, saying, 
M fake good care of this boy as of thy life. 1 am to 
drown him at midnight, and if ] do so my lord has 
promised to make me a free man and give me great 

When Dame Lew heard this she sprang up and 
flung the lad down in a corner, and nearly broke his 
head with the crash against the earthen floor. There 
Havclok lay, bruised and aching, while the couple 
went to sleep, leaving the room all dark hut for the 
red glow trom the fire. At midnight Grim awoke to 
do his lord’s behest, and Dame Leve, going to the 
living-room to kindle a light, was. terrified by a 
mysterious gleam as bright as day which shone around 
the hoy on the floor and streamed from fils mouth. 
Leve hastily called Grim to see this wonder and 
;t 



Hivdolt fat up turprisid " 
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HAVELOK AND GODARD 
together they released Havelok from the gag and 
bcuids d cKjmincd his body 3 when they found on the 
right shoulder the token of true royalty, a cross of red 
gold 

41 God knows/ quoth Grim, "that this ts the hdr of 
our land. He will come to rule in good time, will twar 
sway over England and Denmark, and will punish the 
cruel Godard. * Then, weeping sore, the loyal fisher¬ 
man fell down at Havelok s feet, crying, *• Lord, have 
mercy on me and my wife 1 We are thy thralls, and 
never will we do aught against thee. We will nourish 
thee until thou exact rule, and will hide thee from 
Godard ' and thou wile perchance give me my freedom 
in return For thy life/ 4 

At this unexpected address Have bit sat up surprised 
and rubbed his bruised head and said : M I am nearly 
dead, what with hunger, and thy cruel bonds, and the 
gag. Now bring me food in plenty !” “Tea, lord/ 
said Dame Leve, and bustled about, bringing the best 
they had in the hut; and Havelok ate as' if he had 
fasted for three days ; and then he was put to bed, and 
slept in peace while Grim watched over him. 

However, Grim went the next morning to Jar! Godard 
and said : Lord, I have done your behest, and drowned 
the boy with jh anchor about his neck. He is safe, 
and now, t pray you, give rut my reward, the gold and 
other treasures, and make me a freeman as you have 
promised/ Rut Godard only looked fiercely at him 
and said : “ What, wouldst thou be an earl ? Go home, 
thou foul churl, and be ever a thrall I It is enough 
reward that I do not hang thee now for insolence, and 
for thy wicked deeds. Go speedily, else thou mav*T 
stand and palter with me too long." And Grim shrank 
quietly away, lest Go&ird should slay him for the 
murder of Havelok 
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Now Grim saw in what a terrible plight he stood, at 
the mercy of this cruel and treacherous man, and he 
took counsel with himself and consulted his wife, and 
the two decided to flee from Denmark to save their 
lives. Gradually Grim sold all his stock, his cattle, his 
nets, everything that he owned, and turned it into good 
pieces of gold ; then hr bought nnd secretly lit ted out 
and provisioned a ship, and at last, when all was ready, 
carried on board Havclok (who had lain hidden all this 
time), Ms own three sons and two daughters ; then 
when he and his wife had gone on board he set sail, 
and, driven hy a oivourable wind, reached the shares of 
England, 

Geljfbotough and Earl Gedricb 

Meanwhile in England a somewhat similar fate had 
befallen a fair princess named Go Id boro ugh, When 
her lather. King Athelwold, lay dying all his people 
mourned, for he was the flower of all fair England for 
knight hood, justice, and mercy; and he hirmeIf grieved 
sorely for the sake of hi* little daughter, soon to be left 
an orphan. “What will she do ?" moaned he. “She 
can neither speak nor walk I If she were only able to 
ride, to rule England, and to guard herself from shame, 
1 should have no grief, even if 1 died and left her 
alone, while I lived in the joy of paradise I “ 

Then Athelwold summoned a council to be held at 
"’A"incheater, and asked the advice of the nobles as to 
the care of :he infant GuldborougJt. Thev with one 
accord recommended Eari Godrich of Cornwall to be 
made regent for the little princess; and the earl, on 
being appointed, swore with all solemn rites that he 
would marry her at twelve years old to the highest, 
the best, fairest, aiul strongest man alive, and in the 
meantime would train her in all royal virtues and 
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customs. So King Aihclwolci died, and was buried 
with great lamentations, and Godrich ruled the land as. 
regent He was a strict but just governor, and England 
had great peace, without and within, under his severe 
rule, for all lived in awe of him, though no man loved 
him. Goldborough grew and throve in all ways, and 
became famous through the land lor her gracious 
beauty and gentle and virtuous demeanour. This 
roused the jealousy of Earl Godrich, who had played 
the part of king so long that he almost believed him¬ 
self King of England, and he began to consider how 
he could secure the kingdom for himself and hts son. 
Thereupon he hail Goldborough taken from Winchester, 
where she kept royal state, to Dover, where she was 
imprisoned in the castle, and strictly secluded from all 
her friends; there she remained, with poor clothes and 
scanty food, awaiting a champion to uphold her right, 

Hivclofc Becomes Cook's Boy 

When Grim sailed from Denmark to England he 
landed in the Humber, at the place now called Grimsby, 
and there established himself as a fisherman. So suc¬ 
cessful was he that for twelve years he supported his 
family well, and carried his catches of fish far afield, 
even to Lincoln, where rare fish always brought a good 
price. In all this time Grim never once called on 
Havelok for help in the task of feeding the family - he 
reverenced his king, and the whole household served 
Havelok with the utmost deference, and often went 
with scanty rations to satisfy the boy’s great appetite. 
At length Havelok began to think how selfishly he 
was living, and how much food he consumed, and was 
filled with shame when he realized how his foster-father 
toiled unwearicdly while he did nothing to help. In 
his remorseful meditations it became dear to him that. 
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though a king s son, he ought to do some useful work. 

Of what use," thought he, is my great strength and 
stature if i do not employ it for some good purpose? 
1 nerc is no shame in West toil. I wifi work for my 
food and try to make some return to Father Grim 
who has done so much for me. E will gladly bear hb 
baskets oi fish to market, and 1 will begin tomorrow " 
On the next day in spire of Grim’s protests, 
Havclok earned a load of fish equal to fou> men's 
burden to Grimsby market, and sold h successfully. 

ffSTS u V th Sf m ° nf - V hc 1 and this 

he did dav by day, till a famine arose and rnh and 

H W “cun' >="??• Then Grin,, mote concerned 
for Hevdok then for hr. own children, called the youth 
to h, m and bade him try hi, fortune, in Lincoln, for 

and ,rr Sf /°I thcirs i hc WouJ ^ be belter fed, 
and the little food Grim could get would go further 

imong the others ,f Havelok were not there. “ The one 
obstacle in the way was Havclok’s tack of clothes, and 

zjS* ? I Ver ° I1 ? c that h Y sacrificing his boat’s sail to 
make Havelok a cos™ tunic. That done, they bade 

fTE^rt * t5trTcd for ^mcoln, 

^hc^cLhu b3rCh< ^ ed >. ** hi9 Qnl >’ ^™en t was 

ZLT ' a tSr U T U Htvclok ^ no 

tnends and no food for two day., and he was desperate 
anv, faint with hunger, when he heard a call ■ “ p£lL 

5°**? 1 h,th ? to ™ l " Roused to new vjgotTS 
the chance of work, Havelok rushed with Sic rest, 
*nd bore down and hurled aside the other 

1 sn 5 -■•£ 

tilc S,sl ’ nt * 1 h * l>“i eaten lor nearly three da',"™' 

" ‘J*. n , cxl J^y havelok again overthrew the 

E?* Tv *5 0do P i Q 7 a at ,e “' slxtccfl i Secured the 
work. This umc he had to cany fish, and his basket 
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HAVELOK AND GOLDBOROUGH 
was so laden that tie bore nearly j cartload, with 
which he ran to the castle. There the cook, amazed at 
lik strength, first gave him a hearty meal, and then 
offered him jjood sendee under himself, with food and 
Loileing for his wa^es, This offer Have I ok accepted, 
and was installed as cook's boy, and employed in all the 
lowest offices—carrying wood, water, turf,'Hewing logs, 
lilting, fetching, carrying—tad fo all he showed him¬ 
self a wonderfully strong worker, with unfailing good 
temper and gentleness, so tlut the little children all 
loved the big, gentle, fair-haired youth who worked 
so quietly atfd played with them so merrily. When 
Havel oks old tunic became worn out, his master, the 
cook, took pity on him and gave him a new suit, and 
then it could be seen how handsome and tall and strong 
a youth this cook's Hoy really was, and his fame spread 
far and wide round Lincoln Town. 

Harriot and Goldbtrcush 

At the great fair of Lincoln, sports of all kinds were 
indulged in, and in these Ha v dak took his p.;rt, for 
the cook, proud of his mighty scullion, urged him to 
compete in all the games and race*. As Earl Godrith 
had summoned his Parliament to meet that year at 
Lincoln, there was a great concourse of spectators, 
and even the powerful Earl Regent himself sometimes 
watched the sports and cheered the champions. The 
first contest was u putting the Stone,” and the stone 
chosen was so weighty that none but the most stalwart 
could lift it above the knee-—none could raise it to his 
breast. This sport was new to Havel ok, who had 
never seen it before, bur when the conk bade him try 
hts strength lie lifted the stone easily and threw it 
more than twelve feet. This mighty deed caused his 
fame to be spread, not only among the poor servers 
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with whom H^vt-ink was classed, bur aho among the 
baron®, rheir masters, and Havelok’* Stone Iwcaine a 
landmark in Lincoln. Tints God rich heard ul‘ a youth 
who stood head and shoulders taller than other men, 
and was stronger, more handsome—and yet a mere 
common scullion. The newt brought him a fl.ish of 
inspiration : " Here k the highest, strongest, best man 
in M England, and him shall Goldho rough wed. ] 
shall keep vnw to the letter, and England must fall 
to me, for GoltiboroLigh’s rovad blood will be lost by 
her marriage with a thrall, rfic people will refuse her 
obedience, and England will cast her out." 

Godrich therefore brought Go Id borough to Lincoln, 
received her with bell-ringing and seemly rejoicing, 
and hade her prepare for her wedding. This the 
princess refused to do until she knew who was her 
destined husband, for she said she would wed no man 
wild was not of royal birth. Her firmness drove Earl 
Godrich to fierce wrath, and he burst out: “ Wilt thou 
be queen and mistress over me ? Thy pride shall be 
brought down : thou shalt have no royal spouse : a 
vagabond and scullion shilt thou wed, and thac no 
later than to-morrow i Curses on him who speaks thee 
fair ! " In vain the princess wept and bemoaned her¬ 
self ; the wedding was fixed for the morrow morn. 

The next day at dawn Earl Godrich sent for Have- 
tok, the mighty cook s boy, and asked him t “ Wilt 
thou take a wife ?" 

41 Nay,** quoth Havelok, « that will 1 not. 1 cannot 
feed her, much less clothe and lodge her. My very 
garment? are nor my own, hut belong to the cook, my 
master.” Godrich fell upon Havcfok and beat him 
furiously, saying, <* Unless thou wilt take the wench I 
give thee for wife 1 will hang or blind thee ”; and so, 
m great fear, Havelock agreed to the wedding. At 
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once Gold borough was brought, and forced into an 
immediate marriage, under penalty of banishment or 
burning u a witch if she refused And thus the iro* 
willing couple were united by the Archbishop of York, 
who liad come to attend the Parliament 

Never was there so sad a wedding J The people 
murmured greatly at this unequal union, and pitied the 
poor princess, thus driven to wed a man of low birth ; 
and Goldhorough herself wept pitifully, bur resigned 
herself to God's will. All men now acknowledged with 
grief that she and her husband could have no claim to 
the English throne, and thus Godrieb seemed to have 
gained his object. Havelok and hi* unwilling bride 
recognised that they would riot be safe near Godrich, 
and as HaveJok had no home in Lincoln to which he 
could take the princess, he determined to go back to his 
faithful foster-father. Grim, and put the fair young bride 
under his loyal protection. Sorrowfully, with grief and 
shame in their hearts, Havelok and Goldborough made 
their way on foot to Grimsby, only to find die loyd 
Grim dead; but his five children were alive and in 
prosperity. When they saw Havelok and his wife they 
fell on their knees and saluted them with all respect 
and reverence. In their joy to see their king again, 
these worthy fisherfolk forgot their newly won wealth, 
and said . W elcome, dear lord, and thy fair lady 1 
What joy is ours to see thee again, for thy subjects are 
we, and thou canst do with us as thou wilt. All that 
we have is thine, and if thou wilt dwell with us we will 
serve thee and thy wife truly in all ways 1" This 
greeting surprised Goldborough, who began to siispcci 
some mystery, and she was greatly comforted when 
brothers and sisters busied themselves in lighting (ires, 
cooking meals, and waiting on her hand and foot, as if 
she had been indeed a king's wife. Havelok, however, 
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cud nothing to explain the mystery, and Coldborough 
that night lay awake bewailing her fate its a rhrelTt 
bride, even though he was the fairest man in England, 

The Revelation and Return to Denmark 

As Goldhcrough lay sleepless and unhappy she be¬ 
came aware of a brilliant tight shining around Havclok, 
and streaming from his mouth ; and while she feared 
and wondered an angelic voice cried to her : 

M Fur Pfincei^ ccnc tbii grid ind heirT moan I 
¥os ihj pewljr wnMtil tpom** 

li ion ind 1sti? to fimutu iicgt : tkc itgu 
Thfja fiudeii in ifac cron of ruddy gold 
Thit ifaineth art hji tkoiildcr iJc 1J14II be 
Mormt-b tad lultt of two rejJtui ; 

Dcumtrl mad Kriflliuid shjEl obc j 1m rak* 

And he iht!F imr ihcTc wiiii i sure comnurcd, 

Tii li tiult fbou tee ^ i ■ fa ttmttmrj tft% w and be 
Lid* ind Quern* wirk I ljvci.it,. 0*cr til€*e kiidi_ M 

This angelic message so gladdened Go Id borough that 
she kissed, for the first time, her unconscious husband, 
who started up from his sleep, saying, u Dear love, 
site pest thou ? I have had a wondrous dream. I 
thought 1 sat on a lofty hill, and saw all Denmark 
before me. As J stretched out my arms I embraced it 
all, and the people dung to my arms, and the castles 
fell at my feet; then 1 Hew over the salt sea with the 
Danish people dinging to me, and I dosed all fair 
England in my hand, and gave it to thee, dear love I 
Now what can this mean r ” 

Gold borough answered joyfully: "It means, dear 
heart, that thou shalt be King of Denmark and of Eng¬ 
land too : all these realms shall fall into thy power, and 
thou shall be ruler in Denmark within one year. Now 
do thou follow my advice, and let us go to Denmark, 
taking with us Grim's three sons, who will accompany 
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lliec for love and loyalty ; and have no fear, for I know 
thou wilt succeed/ 1 

The next morning Hsvdok went To church early, and 
prayed humbly and heartily (or success in his enterprise 
and retribution on the false traitor Godard ; then, laying 
.is offering on the altar before the Cross, he went away 
f,?.,.. J] eart ' Grim's three sons, Robert the Red, 
William Wendut, and Hugh the Raven, joyfully eon- 
sented to go with Havelok to Denmark, to attack with 
all their power the false JarL Godard and to win the 
Kingdom tor the rightful heir. Their wive* anil families 
stayed m England, but Goldborough would not leave 
her husband, and after a short voyage the party landed 
safely on the shores of Denmark, in the lands of Jar! 
Ubbc, au old friend of King Birlubeyn, who lived far 
irom tite court now that a usurper held sway in (lennurk 

Haviilct tod U bbt 

Haveluk Jared not reveal himself and his ciranU 
until he knew more of the state of parties in the 
country, and he therefore only begged permission to 
live anti trade there, giyini; l.'hhc, aa a token of good¬ 
will and a tribute to his power, a valuable ring, which 
thcjirl prized greatly. Ubbe, gazing at the so-called 
merchant s great stature and beauty, lamented that h 
was not of noble birth, and planned to persuade him 
to take up the profession of arms. At first, however, 
he simply granted Havclrk permission to trade, and 
invited him ami Goldborough to a feast, promising 
them safety md honour under his protection. Have- 
lt>k dreaded lest his wife's beauty might place them in 
ieopardy, but he dared not refuse the invitation, which 
was pointedly given to both ; accordingly, when thev 
went fn Ubbci hall, Goldborough w ,ii escorted by 
Robert the Red and William Wenaut. 
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Ubbe received them with all honour, and all men 
marvelled at Gold borough's beauty, and Ubbe’* wife 
loved Goldborough at first sight as her husband did 
Huvclok, so that the feast passed off with alt joy and 
mirth, and none dared raise a hand or lift his voice 
against the wanderi ng merchant whom Ubbe so strangely 
favoured. But Ubbe knew that when once Havelok 
and his wife were away from his protection there would 
be little safety for them, since the rough Danish nobles 
would think nothing of stealing a trader's fair wife, and 
many a man had east longing eyes on Goldborough’s 
loveliness. Therefore when the feast was over, and 
Havelok took his leave, Ubbe scut with him a body of 
ten knights and sixty men-at-arms, and recommended 
them to the magistrate of the town, Bernard Brown, 
a true and upright man, bidding him, as he prized 
his life, keep the strangers in safety and honour. Well 
it was that Ubbe and Bernard Brown took these pre¬ 
cautions, for late at night a riotous crowd came to 
Bernard’s house clamouring for admittance. Bernard 
withstood the angry mob, armed with * great axe, hut 
they burst the door in by hurling a huge stone ; and 
then Havelok joined in the defence. He drew out the 
great beam which barred the door, and crying, 11 Come 
quickly to me, and you shall stay here I Curses on him 
who Aces 1" began to lay about him with the big beam, so 
that three fell dead at once. A terrible fight followed, in 
which Havdok, armed only with the beam, slew twenty 
men in armour, and was then sore beset by the rest of the 
troop, aiming darts and arrows at his unarmoured breast. 
U was going hardly with him, when Hugh the Raven, 
hearing and understanding the cries of the assailants, 
called his brothers to their lord's aid, and tber all joined 
the fight so furiously that, long cre day, of the sixty men 
who had attacked the inn not one remained alive. 
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ttAVELOK AND UBBE 
In the morning news was brought to Jar) Ubbe that 
his stranger guest hud shun sixty of the best of hi'; 
soldiery. 

“ W hat can this mean ? ” said Ubbe. 41 1 had better 
go and see to it myself, for any messenger would 
surely treat Havel ok discourteously, and t should be 
full loath to do that." He rode away to the house of 
Bernard Brown, and asked the meaning of its damageJ 
and battered appearance. 

“ My lord," answered Bernard Brown, u last night 
at moo raisc there; ome a band of sixty thieves who 
would have plundered my house and bound me hand 
and foot When Havdbk and his companions saw it 
they came la my aid, with stick:^ and stones, and drove 
out the robbers like dogs from a mill, Havcluk him sell 
slew three at one blow. Never have l seen a warrior 
so good I He is worth a thousand in a fray. But 
alas l he is grievously wounded, with three deadly 
gashes in side and arm and thigh, and at least twenty 
smaller wounds. I am scarcely harmed at all, but [ 
fear he will die full soon," 

Ubbe could scarcely believe so strange a tale, but all 
the bystanders swore that Bernard told nothing but the 
bare truch, and that the whole gang of thieves, with 
their leader, tiriffin the Welshman, had been shin by 
the hero and his small party. Then Ubbe bade them 
bring Havclok, that he might call a leech to heal his 
wounds, for it the stranger merchant should live Jar I 
Ubbe would without fail dub him knight; and when the 
leech had seen the wounds he said the patient would 
make a good and quick recovery. Then Ubbe offered 
Havclok and his wife a dwelling in his own an tie, 
under his own protection, till Havelok's grievous 
wounds were healed. There, too, fair Goldburough 
would be under the care of Ubbc's wife, wht would 
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cherish her as her own daughter. Thi*. kind offer was 
accepted gladly, and they alt went to the castle, where a 
room was given them nest to Ubbe a own. 

At midnight (Jbbe w *ke r aroused by a bright light 
in Havclok’s room, which was only separated from hit 
own by a slight wooden partition. He Was Vexed, 
suspecting his guest of midnight wassailing, and went 
to inquire what villainy might be hatching, To his 
surprise, both husband and wife were sound'asleep, but 
the light shone from Havc]ok*s mouth, and made a 
glory round his head. Utterly atnaied it the marvel, 
Ubbe went away silently, and returned with all the 
garrison of his castle to the room where his guests 
still lay sleeping. As they gazed on the light Havelok 
turned in his sleep, and they »w on his shoulder the 
golden cross, shining lice :hc sun, which all rrer: knew 
to ’■? the token ot royal birth. Tnen Ubbe exclaimed : 
“ Nutt 1 know who this !% and why 1 loved him so 
dearly at first sight; this is the son of our dead King 
Btrkaheyn. Never was man so like another as this man 
is to the dead king ; he is his very image and his true 
heir.” With great juy they fell on tiidr knees and 
kissed him eagerly, and Havelok awoke and began to 
scowl furiously, for he thought it was some treacherous 
attack ; but Ubbe soon undeceived him. 

D*ir lord,* qa‘»sti hc p *b« Lhmt in m eight d unused* 

For in thin* c ft* meihinki ] tee rhy Thought— 

Pw wn, gre-n jnx it mine to 3ret itm dif 1 
Mjr homage, tordp 1 ktt\y offer thee : 

Thj lajiJ men isi J tibhIi ir: wt jJ3 * 

then *tt km of mighty Kit 

And tCKJB tlulc conquer ill tlh% fa L her 1 * Ufit^ 

Thoogh thou myoung and ilmml frieudtn* hm+ 
TVmntnaw mil] wt i wtit our fealty due. 

And dub thee knight, for primes* usMJlcdi* h 

Now lUvclok knew that his dinger wai yycf^ 


HAVEtOK A NO UBBE 

and he thanked God for the friend He had sent him, 
and left to the good Jarl Ubhe the management of hi* 
cause. Ubbc gathered an assembly of as many mighty 
men of the realm, and barons, and good citizens, as he 
could summon ; and when they were all assembled, 
wondering what was the cause of this imperative 
summon*, Ubbc arose and said : 

“Gentle*, bear with me if I tell you first things well 
known to you. Ye know that King Birkabeyn ruled 
this land until his death-day, anil that he left three 
children—one son, Havetak, am: two daughters—to (he 
guardianship of Jarl Godard : ye all heard him swear 
to keep them loyally and treat them well. But yc do 
not know how he kept his oath 1 The false traitor 
slew both the maidens, and would have shin the boy, 
but for pity he would not kill the child with his own 
hands. Tic hade a fisherman drown him in the sea; 
but when the good man knew that it was the right¬ 
ful heir, he saved the boy's life and fled with him to 
England, where Havelok has been brought up for 
many years. Anil now, behold! here he stands. In 
all the world he has no peer, and yc may wdl rejoice 
in the beauty and manliness of your king. Come now 
and pap homage to Havelok, and 1 myself will be your 

Jarl Ubbc turned to Havelok, where he stood with 
GolJborough beside him, and knelt before him to do 
homage, an example which was followed by all present. 
At a second and still larger assembly held a fortnight 
later a similar oath of fealty was swnrn by all, Havefnk 
was dubbed knight by the noble Us he, ami a great 
festival was celebrated, with sport* and vmusemeni* for 
the populace. A council of war and vengeance v. i* 
held with the great noble* 
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The Death C‘F Godard 

Havclok, now acknowledged King of Denmark, 
was unsatisfied until he had punished the treacherous 
Godard, and he took a solemn oath from his soldier* 
that they would never cease the search for the traitor 
till they had captured him and brought him bound to 
judgment. After all, Godard was captured as he was 
hunting. Grim's three sons, now knighted by King 
Havelok, met him in the forest, and Side htm come 
to the Icing, who called on him to remember and 
account for his treatment of Birkabeyn's children, 
Godard struck out furiously with Ids fists, but Sir 
Robert the Red wounded him iri the right arm. When 
Godard's men joined in the combat, Robert and his 
brothers soon slew ten of their adversaries, and the 
rest Hed * returning, ashamed at the bitter reproaches 
of their lord, they were all slain by Havel ok's men, 
Godard was taken, bound hand and foot, placed on a 
miserable jade with his face to the tail, and so led to 
Havelok. The king refused to be the judge of his 
own cause, and entrusted to I'bbe the task of "presiding 
at the traitor's trial. No mercy was shown to the cruel 
Jarl Godard, and he was condemned to a traitor's 
death, with torments of terrible barbarity. The sentence 
was carried out to the letter, and Denmark rejoiced in 
the punishment of a cruel villain. 

Duih of Gtjdrkh 

Meanwhile Ear] Godrich of Cornwall had heard 
with great uneasiness that Havelok had become King 
of Denmark, and intended to invade England with a 
mighty army to assert his wife's right to the throne. 
He recognised that his own device to shame Gold- 
borough had turned against him, and that he must 
t* 


DEATH OF G0DR1CH 

now fipht for his life and [he uturped dominion he held 
over England* Godrkh summoned his army co Lincoln 
for the 'defence of the realm against the Danes, ami 
called out every man fit to bear weapons, on pain of 
becoming thraU if they failed him. Then he thus 
aJdrrssed thems 

« FricnJh litttn id 1117 nordi, ind will know 
*Tu no 1 for iparf, nor idle ifinw* lhal I 
Hm*t bidden jou to ttiecs ji Uptatn here. 

L* 1 here it Gncmhy fyjci^itn ire come 
Who hiTc ilmlf thr Prior;, 

That Dinci are cruel hsAiheu, who d»rra; 

Our church r*. .inti pur ibbeyi 3 prion An J nuns 
They torture ro iht death, or Icij iwj; 

To lerre as 4tie« sba biugW DimiK jith 
No^ f En(lijLmrn h what eouiaicl wi]E r*Le ^ 

If we lubmn, ibejr will rule oar kind. 

Will kill m ill, md iflll >711 r tabet for (JuilEi, 

Will uhe pw wire* ind diughicn Tor iheji taw a. 

Hdp mt, if etef ye lo^cd Engl UK Und p 
To fig hi rheic btithen mn4 to derate out *gi( 

¥um kitcfut pretence of these ilico border. 

1 tn-ike hit tow to God ind ill the uinti 

J will nd| ttsl, nor huuitlcd be, upr ihTirca, 

Until a at reilm be free &aai Diniih foe 1 
Accursed be he whq mika 00 blow for home 1 *■ 

The army was inspired with valour by these caura 
geous words, and chc march to Grimsby began at 
once, with Earl Godrich in command. Havelok's men 
mar hefl out gallantly to meet them, and when the 
battle joined many mighty deeds of valour were done, 
especially by the king himself, his foster-brothers, and 
Jarl Uhbe, The battle lasted long and was very fierce 
and bloody, but the Danes gradually overcame the 
resistance of the English, and at last, after a great hand* 
to-hand conflict, King Havelok captured Godrich. The 
traitor earl, who had lost a hand in the fray, was sent 
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bound and lettered to Queen Goldborough, who kept 
him, carefully guarded, until lie could he tried by hts 
peer;, since (for all his treason) he was still a knight, 

j ' KJ1 English rcccgnisLsd their rightfuJ Ldy 
ami queen :hcy did homage with ^reat jov* bc^pinl* 
mercy for having resisted their lawful ruler at the 
command of a wicked traitor; and the king suid tiuecn 
pardoned all hut Godrich, who was speedily brought 
to trial at Lincoln. He was sentenced to be burnt 
at the stake, and the sentence was carried out amid 
general rejoicings. 

Nuw that vengeance was satisfied, Havelok and his 
Wife thought of recompensing the loyal helpers who 
h-nJ bciicved m them and supported them through 
the Jniig years of adversity. Havelok married one 
of Grtm * daughters to the Earl of Chester, and the 
otliCT to Bertram, the good cook, who became Ear I 
of Cornwall in the place of the felon Goilrich and 
ms disinherited children ; the heroic Ubbe was made 
Kepenf of Denmark for Havelok, who decided to stay 
lnd England, and all the noble Danish warriors 
were rewarded with gifts of gold, and lands and castles 
After a great coronation feast, which lasted for forty 
days. King Havdole dismissed the Danish regent and 
his followers, and after sad fitrewells they returned to 
thnr own country. Havelok and Goldborotigh ruled 
England m peace and security for sixty years, and lived 
together in all bliss, and had fifteen children, who all 
became mighty kings and queens* 


CHAPTER VI r HOWARD THE HALT 


Introduction 

I N every society and in all periods the obligations 
of family affection and duty to kinsmen have been 
recognised as paramount* In the early European 
communities a man’s first duty was to stand by his 
kinsman in strife and to avenge him in death, howevei 
unrighteous the kinsman's quarrel might be. 

Hv>w pitiful is the aged 1'riam‘s lament that he must 
needs kiss the hands that slew Ids dear sou Hector, md, 
kneeling, clasp the knees of his. son’s murderer ! How 
sad is Cuch unltf s plaint that his tton Connla must go 
down to the grave unavenged, since his own father dew 
him, all unwitting l One remembers, too, Beowulf's 
words: “ Better it is for every man that he avenge his 
friend than that he mourn him much l" Since, then, 
family affection, the laws of honour and duty, and every 
recognised standard of life demanded that a kinsman 
should obtain a full wergild (or money payment) for his 
relative's death, unless he chose to take up the blood - 
feud against the murderer s family, we can hardly 
wonder that some of the heroes of early European 
literature are heroes of vengeance. Orestes and El ecu* 
are Greek embodiments of the idea of the sacredness of 
vengeance for murdered kinsfolk* and similar feelings 
are revealed in Gudrun's revenge for the murder of 
Siegfried in the Nibelungenlied." To the Teutonic 
or Celtic warrior there would be heroism of a noble 
type in a just vengeance fully accomplished, and this 
Heroism would be more easily recognised when the 
wrongdoer was rich and powerful, the avenger old, 
poor, and friendless. While admitting that the hero 
of vengeance belongs to and represents only one side of 
the civilisation of a somewhat barbaric community* we 
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must allow that the dements of dogged perseverance, 
dauntless courage, and resolute loyalty in some degree 
redeemed the ferocity and cruelty of the hlood-fcua he 
waited jL-iiost the ill-doer. 

It is certain that in the popular Icelandic saga of 
41 Howard the Halt ,r tradition has recorded with minute 
detail of approbation the story of a man and woman, old, 
we.ik, friendless, who, in spite of terrible odds, succeeded 
in obtaining a late but sufficing vengeance for the cruel 
simfilter of their only son, the murderer being the most 
powerful man of the region. The part here assigned 
to the woman indicates the firm hold which the blood* 
feud had gained on the imagination of the Norsemen. 

Icelandic Ghosts 

The story possesses a further interest as revealing 
the unique character of the Icelandic ghost or phantom. 
In other literatures the spirit returned from the dead 
is a thin, immaterial, disembodied essence, a taint 
shadow of its former self; in Icelandic legend the 
spirit returns in full possession of its body, but more 
evil-disposed to mankind than before death. It fights 
and wrestles, pummels its adversary black and blue, it 
is huge and bloated and hideous/it tries to strangle 
men, and leaves finger-marks on their throats. If the 
ghosts arc those of drowned men, they come home 
every night dripping with sea-water, and crowd the 
family from the fire and from the halL Apparently 
they are evil spirits animating the dead body, and 
nothing hut the utter destruction of the body avails 
to drive away the malignant spirit. 

The Story. Howard and Tbcrbiorc 

Thus runs the saga of 11 Howard the Halt ": 

About the year icoo, when the Christian frith had 
9 * 


HOWARD AND THORBIORN 
hardly yet been heard of in Iceland, there dwelt at 
Baths trad, on the shores of Iccfirth, in that far-distant 
land, a mighty chieftain, of royal descent and great 
wealth, named Tharbiom. Though not among the 
first settlers of Iceland, he had appropriated much un¬ 
claimed land, and was one of the leading men of the 
country-ride, hut was generally disliked for his arrogance 
and injustice. Thorkel, the lawman and arbitrator ot 
Icefirth, was weak and easily cowed, so Thorbiom’s 
wrongdoing remained unchecked ; many a maiden had 
he betrothed to himsclt, and afterwards rejected, and 
many a man had he ousted from his lands, yet no re¬ 
dress could be obtained, and no man was bold enough 
to attack so great a chieftain or resist his wilL Thor- 
btorn's house at Bathsteid was one of the best in the 
district, and his lands stretched down to the shores of 
the firth, where he had made a haven with a jetty for 
ships. His boathouse stood a little back above a ridge 
of shingle, and beside a deep pool or lagoon. The 
household of Thorbiom included Sigrid, a fair maiden, 
young and wealthy, who was his housekeeper ; Viler, 
an ill-conditioned and malicious fellow, Thorbiorn’s 
nephew; and a strong and trusted serving-man named 
Brand. Besides these there were house-carles in plenty, 
and labourers, all good fighting-men. 

Not far from Bath stead, at Blue mire, dwelt an old 
Viking tailed Howard. He was of honourable descent, 
arid bail won fame in earlier Viking expeditions, but 
since he had returned Lamed and nearly helpless from 
his last voyage he had aged greatly, and men called 
him Howard the Halt His wife, Biarge?, however, 
was an active and stirring woman, and their only son, 
Obf, bade fair to become a redoubtable warrior. Though 
only fifteen, Olaf had reached full stature, was tall, fair, 
handsome, and stronger than most men. He wore his 
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fair hair long and always went bareheaded, for hta great 
bodily dclied even fhc bitter winter cold of 

IcdimJ, he fctd iht winds did in summer niiment 
only, W irh all h !S strength and besutv, Olaf was a 
Jovmg and obedient son to Howard and Bkr.»ev. Lid 
the couple loved him as the apple of their eye.* ‘ 

Obi Metis Sigrcij 

The men of teefirth were wont to drive their sheep 
into the mountainj during the summer, leave them 
there till autumn, and then, collecting the scattered 
flocks, to restore to each man his own branded sheep 
One autumn the flocks were wild and shy, and it was 
found that many sheep had strayed in the hills. When 
those that had been gathered were divided Thorbiorn 
had lost at least sixty wethers, and WiW greatly vexed, 
/ome weeks later Ql.it Howard son went alone into the 
hills, and returned with all the lost sheep, having sought 
*.™ “ ! ' h H rt ? 1 ! °il ™j dangir. Olaf drovc ihe res. 

0 , c * hcc P homc tD rh - ir grateful owners, and then 
took I horhxom s to Etthstoul. Reaching the house 
at noonday, he knocked on the door, and as all men sat 
at them noontide meal, the housekeeper, the fair Sigrid, 
went forth herself and saw Olaf. S 

She r«red him courteously and asked his business, 
he replied, ‘ I have brought home Thorhiorn's 

wethers which stayed tbs autumn "and then the two 
- C S C j l ver ora time. Now Thorbiom 
cunous to know what the business might be, and sent 
h 1S nephew Vakr to see who was there ; he went 
secretly and listened to the conversation between Sicrid 
and Olaf, but heard little, tor Ohfwwjusr saying , « then 
I need not go m to Thorbiort, j thou, Sigrid,«m*t as 

l7 C ^ 5 ,m W *?f rc 5* ahK P now *’j then he simply 

bade her farewell and turned away. 

* 



OU't ajid Sigrii i 


















THORBiORN INSULTS OLAF 
Vstkr rift back into the hall, shouting and laughing, 
tilt Thorbiarn uked : 41 "How now, nephew! Why 
makest thou such outcry ? Who is there ? " 

“ It was 01 if Howardson, the great hooby of Blue- 
mire, bringing back the sheep thou didst lose in the 
autumn," 

“ That was a neighbourly deed, 1 ' said Thorbiom. 
“Ah 1 but there was another reason for his coming, 
I think,” said Vakr. “He and Sigrid had a long talk 
together, and l saw her put her arms round his neck ; 
she seemed well pleased to greet him," 

“Obf may be a brave man, but it is rash of him to 
anger me thus, by trying to steal away my housekeeper," 
said Thorbiorn, scowling heavily, Olat had no thanks 
for his kindness, and was ill received whenever he 
came ; yet he came often to sec Sigrid, for he loved 
her, and tried to persuade her to wed him. Thorbiorn 
hated him the more for his open wooing, which he 
could not forbid. 

Thorhlorn lusutla OtiJ 

The next year, when harvest was over, and the sheep 
were brought home, again most of the missing sheep 
belonged to Th orb torn, and again Obf went to the 
mountains alone and brought back the stray ones. All 
thanked him, except the master of Bathstead, to whom 
Olaf drove back sixty wethers, Thorbiom had grown 
dally more enraged at Ola/'s popularity, bis strength 
and beautv, and his evident love for Sigrid, and now 
chose this opportunity of insulting the bold youth who 
rivalled him tn feme and in public esteem. 

Obf reached Bath stead at noon, and seeing that all 
men were in the hall, he entered, and made his way to the 
dais where Thorbiom sat ■ there he leaned on 1m axe, 
and gazed steadily at the master, who gave him no 
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single worn! of greeting. Then every one kept silence, 
watching them both. 

At last Ola/ broke the stillness by asking : “Why are 
you all dumb ? There is no honour to those who say 
naught 1 have stood here long enough and had no 
word of courteous greeting. Mister TWbiorn, 1 have 
brought home thy missing sheep/' 

Vakr answered spitefully ; " Yes, we all know that 
thou hast become the Jcefirfh sheep-drover ; and we 
all know that thou hast come to claim some share of 
the sheep, as any other beggar might. Kinsman Thor- 
biom, thou haclst better give him some little alms to 
satisfy him I " 

Olaf flushed angrily a s he answered ; “ Nay, it is not 
for that I cutic ; but, Thorhinru, I will not seek thy 
lost sheep a third time.'* And as he turned and strode 
indignantly from the hall Vjkr mocked and jeered at 
him. Yet Olaf passed forth in silence. 

The third year Olaf found and brought home all 
men s sheep but Thorbiom's; and then Vakr spread the 
rumour that Olaf had stolen them, since he could not 
otherwise obtain a share of them. This rumour came 
at last to Howard's ears, and he upbraided Olaf,saving, 
when his sou praised their mutton, “ Yes, it is good* 
and it is really ours, not ThorbiornV. It is terrible 
that wc hive to bear such injustice." 

Olaf said nothing, but, seizing the leg of mutton, flung 
it across the room ; and Howard smiled at the wrath 
which his son could no longer suppress ; perhaps, too, 
Howard longed to see Olaf in conflict with Thorbiorn. 

Obi Anil the TJftiard*i Gboai 

While Howard was still upbraiding Olaf a widow 
entered, who had come to ask for help in a difficult 
matter. Her d&d husband fa reputed wUard) returned 


0LAF AND THE WIZARD'S GHOST 
to his house night after night as a dreadful ghost, and 
no nun would live in the house. Would Howard come 
ind break the spell and drive away the dreadful nightly 

visitant i 

u Alas l ” replied Howard, “ hm no longer voting 
and strong. Why do you not ask Thorbiom t He 
accounts himself to be chief here, and a chieftain should 
protect those in his country-side.’' 

u May,” said, the widow. £i 1 am only too glad if 
Thorbiom lets me alone. 1 will not meddle with hint." 

Then said OLf: “ Father, 1 will go and try my 
strength with this ghost, for 1 am young and stronger 
than most, and 1 deem such a matter good sport.” 

Accordingly Olaf went back with the widow, and 
slept in the hall that night, with a skin mg over him. 
At nightfall the dead wizard came in, ghastly, evil- 
looking, and terrible, and tore the skin from over Ohf ; 
but the youth sprang up and wrestled with the evil 
creature, who seemed to have more than mortal strength. 
They fought grimly till the lights died out, and the 
struggle raged in the darkness up and down the hall, 
and finally out of doors. In the yard round the house 
the dead wizard fed, and Okf knelt upon him and 
broke his hack, and thought him safe from doing any 
mischief again. When Olaf returned to the hall men 
had rekindled the lights,and all made much of him, and 
tended his bruises and wounds, and counted him a hero 
indeed. His fame spread through the whole district, 
and he was greatly beloved by all men ; but Thorbiorn 
listed him more than ever. 

Soon another quarrel arose, when a stranded whale, 
width came ashore on Howard's land, was adjudged to 
Thorbiom. The lawman, Thorkd, was summoned to 
decide to whom the whale belonged, and came to view 
it. It is manifestly theirs," said he falreririgly, for he 
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dreaded Thorbiorii's wrath. ** Whose saidit thou? " 
cried Th orb lorn, coming to him menacingly, with dmftii 
sword. M Thine,*‘ said Thorkd, with downcast ev.s; 
and Thorbiorn triumphantly claimed and took the whale, 
though the injustice of the decree was evident. Yet 
Olaf idt no ill-wil! to Thorbiorn, for SigriJ** sake, but 
contrived to render him another service. 

Olaf's Second Fight with the Cheat 

Brand the Strong, Thorbiorn's shepherd, could not 
drive his sheep one day. Olaf met him trying to get 
his frightened wethers home t it seemed an impossible 
task, because an uncanny human form, with waving 
arms, stood in a narrow’bend of the path and drove 
them back and scattered them. Brant! told Olaf all the 
tale, anti when the two went to look, Olaf saw that the 
enemy was_ the ghost of the dead wizard whom he bad 
fought be!ore. 41 Which wilt thou do,” said Olaf, 
11 fight the wizard or gather thv sheep ?" 

“ 1 have no wish to fight the ghost; I will find my 
scattered sheep,” said Brand ; “ that is the easier task/* 

Then Qhf ran at the ghost, who awaited him a! the 
top of a high bank, and he and the wizard wrestled 
again with cadi other till they fell from the bank into 
a snowdrift, and so down to the seashore. There 
QijJ, whose strength had been tried to the utmost, 
had the upper hand, and again broke the back of the 
dead wizard - but, seeing that that had been of no 
avail before, he took the body, swam out to sea with it, 
and sank it deep in the firth. Ever after men believed 
that this part of the coast was dangerous to ships. 

Brand thanked the youth much for his help, and 
when he reached Batbstead related what Olaf had done 
for him. Thorbiorn said nothing, but Vakr sneered, 
and called Brand i coward for asking help of Olaf, 


OLAF MEETS THORBIORN 

The strife grew keen between (hem, almost to blows, 
and was onlj* settled by* Thorbiorn, who forbade Brand 
to praise Olaf or to accept help from him. ill-will 

grew so evident to ail men that Howard the Halt 
decided, in spite of Olaf* reluctance, to remove to a 
homestead on the other Side of the firth, away from 
Thorbiorn** neighbourhood. 

Olaf Meets Tfaorbloro 

That summer Thorbiorn decided to marry. He 
wooed a maiden who was sister of the wise Guest, who 
dwelt at the Mead, and Guest agreed to the match, 
on condition that Thorbiorn should renounce his 
injustice and evil ways; to this ThorbiOm assented, 
and the wedding was held shortly after. Thorbiorn 
had said nothing to his household of his proposed 
marriage, and Sigrid first beard of it when the wedding 
was over, and the bridal party would soon be riding 
home to Bathsread. Sigrid was very wroth that she 
must give up her control of the household to another, 
and refused to stay to serve under Thorbiorn‘s wife; 
accordingly she withdrew from Bathstead to a kins- 
man's house, taking all her goods with her. Thorbiorn 
raged furiously on his return, when he found that she 
was gone, for* her wealth made a great difference to 
his comfort, and threatened dire punishment to all who 
had helped her. Olaf continued his wooing of Sigrid, 
and went to see her often in her kinsman's abode, and 
they loved each other greatly, 

6uc day when Olaf had been seeking some lost sheep 
he made his way to S[grid’s house, to talk with her as 
usual, As they stood near the house together and 
talked Sigrid looked suddenly anxious and said : 

u I sec Thorbiorn and Vakr coming in a boat over 
the firth with weapons beside them, and I see the gleam 
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of Thorbiorn's great sword Warfluse, I fear they have 
done, or will do, some evil deed, and therefore I pray 
thee, Okf, not to stay and meet them* He his hated 
thee for a long time,, and the help thou didst give me 
to leave Bathstead did not mend matters. Go thy way 
now, and do not fall in with them," 

“ I am not afraid," said Okf. “ 1 have done Thor- 
biom no wrong, and 1 will not flee before him. He is 
only one man, as 1 am," 

“ Alas I " Sigrid replied, “ how canst thou, a stripling 
of eighteen, hope to stand before a grown man, a mighty 
champion, armed with a magic sword ? Thy words and 
thoughts are brave, as thou thyself art, but the odds are 
too great for thee I they arc two to one, since Vakr, 
ever spiteful and malicious, will not stand Idle while 
thou art in combat with Thorbiorn," 

** Well," said Okf, ** I will not avoid them, but i 
will not seek a contcM. If it must be so, 1 will right 
bravely ; thou shah hear of my deeds. 1 ' 

“ No, that will never be ; f will not live after thee 
to ask of them," said Sigrid. 

** Farewell now ; live Jong and happily | " said OLif j 
and so they bade each other farewell, and Olaf left her 
there, and went down to the shore where his sheep by, 
Thorbiorn and Vakr had just landed, and they greeted 
each other, and Olaf asked them their errand. " « We 
go to my mother," said Vakr. 

“Let us go together,” replied Olaf, “for my way is 
the same in part. But 1 am sorry that l must needs 
drive my sheep home, for Iccfirth shccp-drovers will 
become proud if a great man like thee should loin the 
trade, Tnorbiorn,'* 

“Nay, 1 do not mind that," said Thorbiorn ; so they 
all went on together ; and as be went Qbf caught up a 
crooked cudgel with which to herd his sheep f he noticed, 
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too, that Thorbiorn and Vakr kept trying to tag behind 
him, and be took care that they all walked abreast. 

The ComblE 

When the three came near the house of Thaidis, 
Vakrs mother, where the ways divided, Thorbiorn 
said : “ Now, nephew Vakr, we need no lonfiW delay 
what we would do.” And then Ohf knew that he had 
fallen into their snare. He ran up j hank beside the 
road, and the two set on him from below, and he 
defended himself at first manfully with the crooked 
cudgel j but Thorbiorn s sword \V irfiame sliced this 
iike^a stalk of flax, and Ohf had to betake himself to 
his axe, and the fight went on tor long. 

A Mew Eikiht Cornea 

The noUc of the fray reached the ears ct Thordis, 
Vakr's mother, in her house, so that she sent a boy to 
learn the cause, and when he told her that Oht Howard- 
son seas fighting against Thorbiorn and Vakr she bade 
her second son go to the help of his kinsfolk. 

« 1 will not i*V «dd he. “ l would rather fight for 
Okf than for them. It is a shame for two to set on 
one man, and they such great champions too. 1 will 
not be the third ; 1 will not go.” 

« Now 1 know that thou art a coward,” sneered his 
mother. w Daughter, not son, thou art, too timid to 
help thy kinsfolk. 1 will show thee that 1 am a braver 
daughter than thou a son 1 " 

Olafi Death 

By these words Thordis so enraged her son that he 
seized his axe and rushed from the house down the hill 
towards Ohf, who could not sec the new-comer, because 

he stood with his back to the house. Coming dose to 
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Oiaf, the new assaiLuit drove the axe In deep between 
his shoulders, and when Qhf felt the Mow he turned, 
and with a mighty stroke -.lew hi? list enemy, There¬ 
upon Thorbrom thrust Okf through with the sword 
VV jj-flamc, and he died, I hen ( horbioru took Olaf s 
teeth, which he smote from his jiw, wrapped them in t 
doth, and earned them home. 

The news of the slaughter was at once told by Thor- 
biom (for so long as homicide was not concealed it was 
not considered murder), and told fairly, so that all men 
praised Olat tor his brave defence, and lamented his 
death. But when men sought for the fair Sigrid die 
could not be found, and was seen no more from that 
day. She had loved Olaf greatly, had seen him fall, and 
could not live when he was dead ; but no man knew 
where she died or was buried. 

The terrible news of Olat's death came to Howard, 
and he sighed heavily and took to his bed for grief, 
and remained bedridden for twelve months, leaving his 
wife Bbrgcy to manage the daily fishing and the farm, 
Men thought that Olaf would be for ever unavenged, 
because Howard was too feeble, arid bis adversary too 
mighty and too unjust, 

Howard Claims Wergild for Olaf 

hen a year had passed away Biargey came to 
Howard where he lay in his bed, and bade him arise 
ami go to Bathstcad. Said she : 

“ 1 w , oll!d havc claim wergild for our son, since 
a man that can no longer fight may '.vlII prove his valour 
V va l d . ot mouth, and if ThorMorn should show any 
sign of justice thou shall not claim too much." 

Howard replied : ** 1 know it is a bootless errand to 
ask justice from Thor Mom, but I will do thy will in this 
matter.'* 9 
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HOWARD AT THE THING 
So Howard went heavily, walking as an old man, to 
Bath''plead, and, after the usual greetings, said : 

'* I have come to thee, I horoiorn, on i great matte: 
—to claim wergild for my dead son QLu", whom thou 
didst slay guiltless.” 

Thnrbtorn answered : “ I have never yet paid a 
wergdd, though I have slain many men—^unie say 
iimotent men. But 1 jin sorry for thee, since thou hast 
Inst 1 brave son, and 1 will at least give thee something. 
There is an old horse named Dodderer out in the 
pastures, grey with age, sore-backed, too old to work ; 
but thou caust take him home, and perhaps he will be 
some good, when thou hall fed him up.* 1 

Now Howard wjv angered beyond speech. He 
reddened and turned straight to the door ; am! as he 
went down the hall Vikr -Hooted and jeered ; bur 
Howard said no word, good or hath He returned 
home, and took to his bed for another year. 

Howard at the Thing 

In the second year Ri.irgey again urged Howard to 
£y ™ ■ ItergiM. She suggested that he should follow 
Thorbiora to thi Thing try obtain justice, for 
men loathed Thorhiom s evil ways, and Howard would 
he ’urc to have many sympathizer*. Howard was loath 
to go. “ 1 horbiom, my son’s slayer, has mocked me 
Once ; shall he mock me again where all the chieftains 
are assembled f I will not go to endure such shame ! ** 
To hi* surprise, Biargey urged her will, saving: 

" Thou wilt have friends, I know, since Guest will he 
there, and he is a ju r .t man, and will strive to bring 
about peace between thee and Thorbiurn. And hearken 
to me, ami heed my words, husband I IfTborbiom is 
corulemne-J to pay thee money, and there is a large 
ring ot assessors, it may be that when thou and he ire 
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in the ring together he will do something to grieve 
ch« sorely. Then look thou wdl to it t If thy heart 
be light, make thou no peace ; I am somewhat fore- 
sighted, ami 1 know that then Olaf shall be avenged 
But if thou be heavy-hearted, then do thou be recon¬ 
ciled to Therbiorn, for I know that OUf shall lie 
unatoned for," 

Howard replied: “ Wife, I understand thee not, 
nor thy words, hut this I know; 1 would do and bear 
all things if 1 might but obtain due vengeance tor Obi's 
death," 

At last Howard, impressed by his wife’s half-pro* 

5 he tic words, roused himself, and rode away to the 
'rung ; here he found shelter with a great chieftain, 
StcInthoT of Ere, who was kind to the old man, and 
gave Howard a place in his booth, Steinthor praised 
Olaf’s courage and manful defence, and bade his 
followers cherish the old man, and not arouse his grief 
for his dead son. 

Howard and Therbioro 

As the days wore on Howard did nothing towards 
obtaining compensation for his great loss, until Steinthor 
asked him why he took no action in the matter. Howard 
replied that ne felt helpless against Thorbiom** evil 
words and deeds; but Steinthor bade him try to win 
Guest to his side—then he would succeed. Howard 
look heart, and set off lor the booth which Thorbiom 
shared with Guest; but unhappily Guest was not there 
when Howard came, Thorbiorn greeted him and asked 
what matter Had brought him, and Howard replied : 

*< My grief for Olaf is yet deep in my heart; still 1 
rememi'er his death; and now again I come to claim a 
wergild for him-*’ 

Thurbiorn answered : “Come to me at home in my 
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own country* and 1 may do somewhat for thee, but 1 
will not have thee whining against me here." 

Howard said : “ If thou wilt do nothing here, 1 have 

E roved that thou wilt do still less in thine'own country ; 
ut t had hoped for help from other chieftains." 
Thorbiorn burst out wrath fully : “Seel He will 
stir up other men against me 1 Get thee gone, old man, 
or thou shall not escape a beating." 

Now Howard was greatly angered, and said: “ Yes, old 
I am—too old and feeble to win respect; hut the days 
have been when 1 would not have endured such wrong ; 
yea, and if Olaf were still alive thou woulJst not have 
flouted me thus." As he left Thorbiorn f s sight his 

g ief and anger were so great that he did not notice 
nest returning, but went heavily to Steinthor's booth, 
where he told sd Thorbiom's injustice* and won much 
sympathy. 


Guest and Howard 

When Guest had entered the booth be sat down 
beside Thorbiorn and said : 

Who was the man whom I met leaving the booth 
just now ?” 

H A wise question for a wise man to ask ! How can 
1 tell i So many come and go," said Thorbiorn, 

“ But this was an old man, targe of stature, lame in 
one knee; yet he looked a brave warrior,and he was so 
wrathful that he did not know where he went. He 
seemed a man likely to be lucky* too, and not one to be 
lightly wronged." 

“ That must have been old Howard the Halt," said 
Thorbiorn. “ He is a man from my district, who has 
come after me to the Tiling. 1 ' 

“ Ah I Wu it his brave son Olaf whom thou didst 
■lay guiltless ? ” 
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“Yes, certainly," returned Thorbiorn. 

“How hast thou kept the promise of better ways 
which thou didst make when thou didst marry my 
siiter f " lie asked ; and Thorbiorn sat silent. “ This 
wrong must he amended,*' said Guest, and sent an 
honourable man to bring Howard to him. Howard 
at first refused to face Thorbiorn again, but at last 
reluctantly consented to meet Guest, and when the 
latter had greeted him in friendly and honourable 
fashion he told the whole story, from the lime of 
Thorbiorn'* first jealousy of Qjif. 

Guest was horrified. “Heard ever man such in¬ 
justice I " he cried. “ Now, Thorbiorn, choose one 
of two things i cither my sister shall no longer be thy 
wife, or thou shall allow me to give judgment between 
Howard and thee." 

Guest's Judgment and the Payment ol the Wergild 

Thorbiorn agreed to leave the matter in Guest's 
handi, and manv men were called to make a ring as 
assessors, that all might be legally done, and Thorbiorn 
and Howard stood together in the ring. Then Guest 
gave judgment: “Thorbiorn, I cannot condemn thee 
to pay Howard all thou owest—with all thy wealth, 
them hast not money enough for that ; but for slaying 
Olafthou shalt pay a threefold wergild. For the other 
wrongs thou hast done him, I, thy brothcr-in-law, will 
try to atone by gifts, and friendship, and all honour in 
my power, as long as we both live ; and if he will come 
home to stay with me he shall be right welcome." 

Thorbiorn agreed to the award, saying carelessly : 
rf I will pay him at home in my own country, if n« 
will come to me when 1 have more leisure." 

“No,” said Guest, who distrusted Thorbiorn, “thou 
shall pay here, and now, fully; and t myself will pay 
■ 10 
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up the firth, and bade her man take up the tines, and 
go to meet him, and row round the cutter, while she 
talked with Thorbiorn. As Biargey's little boat 
approached the cutter Thorbiorn stopped his vessel, 
for he saw that she would speak with him, and her 
boat circled round the cutter while she asked his 
business, and learnt that he was going with Vakr to 
meet a brother and nephew of his, to bring them to 
Hath stead, and that he expected to be away from home 
for a week. The little skiff had now passed completely 
round the motionless cutter, and Ola/'s mother, having 
learnt all she wanted, bade her rower quit Thorbiorn ; 
the little boat shot swiftly and suddenly away, leaving 
Thorbiorn with an uneasy sense of witchcraft. So 
disquieted did he feel that he would have pursued her 
and drowned “ the old hag," as he called her, had he 
not been prevented by Brand the Strong, who had 
been helped in his need by Olaf. 

As the little craft shot away Biargey smiled mysteri¬ 
ously, and said to her rower : “ Now I feel sure that 
Olaf my son will be avenged, I have work to do : let 
us not go home yet.” 

** Where, then, shall wc go } M asked the man. 

“To my brother Valbrand," 

Valbnuid 

Now VaJ brand was an old man who had been a 
mighty warrior in his youth, but had now settled down 
to a ufe of quiet and peace ; he had, however, two 
promising sons, well-grown and manly youths. When 
Valbrand saw his sister he came to meet her, saying : 

‘'Welcome, sister 1 Seldom it is that we see thee. 
Wilt thou abide with us this night, or is thine errand 
one that craves haste ? ” 

u 1 must be home to-night," she replied, and added 


THE AROUSING OF HOWARD 
mysteriously : *' Bui there is help 1 would kin ask of 
thee. Wilt thou lend me thy s til-nets } We have not 
enough to catch such fish as we need." 

Valbrand answered: “ Willingly, ami thou f halt choose 
for thyself. Here are three, one old and worn our, two 
new and untried ; which will thou take ?’* 

“ 1 wi ll have the new ones, but I do not need them 
yet j keep them ready for the day when ! shall send 
and ask for them,*' fiiargey replied, and bade VaibranJ 
tarewei I, and rowed away to her next brother, 

Thor hr and and As brand 

When Howard's wife came to her brother Thor- 
brami she was well received by him and his two sons, 
and here she asked for the Joan of a trout-net, since she 
had not enough to catch the fish. Thorhrand offered 
her her choicer-one old and worn out, or two new 
and untried nets ; and again Riargey chose the new 
ones, and bade them be ready when the messenger 

Fftiin her third brother, Asbrand, who had only one 
son, Riargey asked a turf-cutter, ;us hers was not keen 
enough to cut all she wanted ; again she was offered 
her choice, and chose the new, untried cutter, instead of 
the old, rusty, notched one. Then Biargcy bade fare¬ 
well ro Asbrand, refusing his offer of hospitality, and 
went home to Howard, anti told him of her quests and 
the promises she had received. The old couple knew 
what ihc pro roue* meant, but they &ud nothin’ 7 to each 
other about it. 

The Arousing of Reward 

Y\ hen seven days had passed Biargcy came to 
Howard, saying : « Arise now, and play the man, if thou 
wilt ever win vengeance for Obf, Thou must do it 
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now of never, since now the opportunity has come. 
K nowest thou not that to-day Thoffalorn return' to 
jkthstud, and thou must meet him to-day f And 
have i not found helper? far thee in my nephews ? 
Thou wilt not need to fcee the strife alone.** 

Hereupon Howard sprang up joyfully from his bed, 
and was no longer latt e hah, nor looked like an old 
man, hut moved briskly, dad himself in good armour, 
and seemed a mighty warrior. His joy broke forth in 
words, and he chanted songs ot gladness in vengeance, 
and joy in strife, and evil omen to the death-doomed 
foe. Thus gladly, with spear in hand, he went forth to 
hud his enemy and avenge his son ; but he turned and 
kissed his brave wife farewell, for he said : “It may 
well be that we shall not meet again,*' Btgrgcy said ; 
“ Nay, we shall meet again, for t know that thou 
bcarest * hold heart and a strong arm, and wilt do 
valiantly.'* 

Howard Gathers his Friends 

Howard and one fighting- man took their boat ami 
rowed to VJbrand’s house, and saw him and his sons 
making hay. Valbrand greeted Howard well, for he 
had not seen him for tong, and begged him to stay 
there, but Howard would not, H 1 am in haste, and 
have come to feUJi the two new seal-nets thou didst 
lend to my wife," he said ; and Valbrand understood him 
well. I fc called to his sunn, “ C< ime hither, lads ; here 
is your kinsman Howard,, with mighty work on hand,’* 
and the two youths ran up hastily, leaving their hay¬ 
making. Va l brand went to the house, and returned 
li-earing good weapons, which he gave to h» sons, 
bidding them follow their kinsman Howard and help 
in his vengeance. 

They three went dawn to the boat, took their 
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ieat» betide Howard's min* and rowed to Asbrihd 1 
house. There Howard asked for the promised new 
turf-cut ter, and Asbrind's suit, a tall and manly youth, 
joined the party. At their next visit, to ThorbVand's 
Jiouae,, Howard asked for the two trout-nets, and 
Thor brand's two sons, with one stout fighting-man, 
came gladly with their k.: n.-mati. 


Howard's Plan 

As thev rowed away together one of the youths 
asked i w Why it it that thou hast noswordoraxe, Uncle 
Howard ? " Howard replied t u It may be that we shall 
meet Thorbiorn, ami when the meeting is over 1 shall 
not be a swordless man, but it is likely that I shall have 
Warflame, that mighty weapon, the best of swords and 
here 1 have a goou spear," 

These words seemed to them all a good omen, and as 
they towed towards Bathxtcad they *jw a flock of ravens. 
Which enenungej them yet more, since the raven was the 
bird of Odin, the haunter of fields of strife and bloodshed. 

When they reached Bathstead they sprang on the 
jetty, carried their beat over the ridge of shingle to the 
quiet pad by the boathouse, and hid themselves where 
they could see, but remain themselves unseen. Howard 
took command, and appointed their places, bidding them 
be wary, and not stir tdl he gave the word. 


Tborhloen'i Return 

Late that evening, just before dusk, Thorbiorn and 
Vakr came home, bringing their kinsmen with them, a 
party of ten in all. They had no suspicion of any 
ambush, and Thorbiorn said to Vakr : w It is a fine night, 
and dry, Vakr; we will leave the boat heir- he wdl 
take no hurt through the (tight—and thou shalt carry 
our iwords and spears up to the boathouse." 
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Vakr obeyed, and bore all the weapons to the boat* 
house, Howard’s men would have stain him then, but 
Howard forbade, and let him return to the jetty for 
more armour. When V»kr had gone hack Howard 
sent to the boathouse tor the manic sword, Warflame ; 
drawing it, he gripped it hard and brandished it, for he 
would fain avenge Ohif with the weapon which had 
skin him. When Vakr came towards the ambush a 
Second time he was laden with shields and helmets. 
Howard's men sprang up to tike him, and he turned to 
flee as he saw and heard them. But his foot slipped, and 
hr fell into the poo!, and by there weighed down by all 
the armour, till he died miserably-—a tilting eml for one 
to ignoble and erucL 

Thci-biom’* Pea lb 

1 ioward's men shouted and waved their weapons, 
and ran down to the beach to at Dick their enemies ; 
but Thorbiorn, seeing them, flung himself into the 
sea, swimming towards a small rocky islet, When 
Howard saw this he took War flame between his teeth, 
and, old as he was, plunged into the waves and pursued 
Thnrbiorn. The latter had, however, a considerable 
start, and was both younger and stronger than his 
adversary, so that he was already on the rock and 
prepared to dash a huge stone at Howard, when the old 
man reached the islet. Now there seemed no hope for 
Howard, but still he clung fiercely to the rack and 
strove to draw himself up on the land. Thnrbtorn 
lifted the huge stone to cast at his foe, but his foot 
slipped on the wet rocks, and he fell backward ; before 
he could recover his footing Howard rushed forward 
and slew him with his own sword Warflanie, striking 
out his teeth, as Thorbiorn had done to OUf, 

When Howard swam back to Bathstnd, and they 
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THE THING AND GUEST'S AWARD 
told him that in all six of Thorbiorn’s men were dead, 
while he had only lost one serving-man, he rejoiced 
greatly ; but his vengeance was not satisfied until he 
had slain yet another brother of Thu rbi urn's. 

Slcmthor Shidurr* Howard 

Then, with the news of this great revenge to be told, 
Howard and his kinsmen took refuge with that Stcinthor 
who had given him help and shelter during the Thing. 

" Who arc ye, and. what tidings do ye bring ?” asked 
Stcinthor as the little party of seven entered his hall. 

“I am Howard, aid these are my kinsmen," said 
Howard. “We tell the slaying of Th orb lorn and his 
brothers, his nephews and his housc-carles, eight in all." 

Stcinthor exclaimed in surprise t M Art thou that 
Howard, old and bedridden, who didst seem like to 
die hut year at the Thing, anj hast thou done these 
mighty deeds with only these youths to aid thee i 
This is a great marvel, nearly as wondrous as thy 
restoration to youth and health. Great enmity will ye 
have aroused against you 1 " 

Said Howard; 11 Bethink thee that thou didst 
promise me thy help if I should ever need it. There¬ 
fore have I come to thee now, because 1 have some 
little need of aid/ 1 

Stcinthor laughed. “ A little help 1 When dost thou 
think thou wilt need much, if this be not the time ? 
But bide ye all here in honour, and l will set the matter 
right, since thou and these thy helpers have done so 

valiantly." 

The Thing and Guest’* Award 

Howard and his kinsmen abode long with their host, 
until the Thing met again ; then Stcinthor rode away, 
leaving the unde and nephews under good safeguard. 
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It was a great meeting, with many cases to judge. 
When the matter of tfic death of Thorbiom's family 
was brought up Steinchor spoke on Howard's behalf, 
and offered to let Guest again give judgment, since 
he had done so before. This offer was accepted by 
Thorbiorn’s surviving kinsfolk, and Guest, as before, 
gave a fair award. 

Since a threefold wergild was still due to Howard 
for the slaying of Olaf, three of the eight dead need 
not be paid for. Thorbiorn, Vakr, and that brother 
of his slain by Olaf should continue unatoned for, 
because they were evildoers, and fell in an unrighteous 
quarrel of their own seeking ; moreover, the slaying 
of Howard’s serving-man cancelled one wergild ; there 
remained, therefore, but one wergild for Howard to 
pay—one hundred of silver—which was paid out of 
hand. In addition to this, Howard must change his 
dwelling, and his nephews must travel abroad for some 
years. This sentence pleased all men greatly, and they 
broke up the Thing in great content, and Howard rode 
home at the head of a goodly company to his stout¬ 
hearted wife Binrgey, who had kept his house and lands 
in good order all this time. They made a great feast, 
and gave nch gifts to all their friends and kinsmen ; 
then when the farewells were over the exiles went 
abroad and did valiantly in Norway ■ but Howard sold 
his lands and moved to another part of the Island. 
There he prospered greatly ; and when he died his 
memory was handed down as that of a mighty warrior 
and a valiant and prudent man. 


nt 


CHAPTER VII : ROLAND, THE HERO 
OF EARLY FRANCE 


The Roland Legends 

C HARLES THE GREAT, King of the Franks, 
world-famous as Charlemagne, won his on- 
dying renown by innumerable victories for 
France and for the Church. Charles as the head of the 
Holy Roman Empire and the Pope as the head of the 
Holy Catholic Church equally dominated the imagina¬ 
tion of the medisevai world. Vet in romance Charle¬ 
magne's fame has been eclipsed by that of his illustrious 
nephew and vassal, Roland, whose crowning glory has 
sprung from his last conflict and heroic death in the 
valley of Ronccsvallcs. 

"Oh for i him of that diead horn, 

Ou Pontjx*b]*ri exhoei bflmc t 
"Hsu to King Ciurlsj did tuene, 

When HoJtnd htivz, and Othritr* 

And ZTtrf pjLdin tnd peer 
On RoetecjtAile* died,” 

Jjfilte 

Briefly, the historical facts arc these: In a.d. 77 S 
Charles was returning from an expedition into Spain, 
where the dissensions of the Moorish rulers had 
offered him the chance of extending his borders while 
he fought for the Christian faith against the infidel 
He had taken Pampeluna, but had been checked before 
Saragossa, and had not ventured beyond the Ebro ; 
he was now making his way Home through the 
Pyrenees. When the main army had safely traversed 
the passes, the rear was suddenly attacked by an 
overwhelming body of mountaineers, Gascons and 
Basques, who, resenting the violation of their moun¬ 
tain sanctuaries, and longing for plunder, drove the 
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Frankish rearguard bio a little valley (now narked by 
the chapel oi" - Ihagucti and still called Ronce* vallcs), 
and there slew every man. 

The Historic Basis 

The whole romantic legend of Roland has sprung 
from the 1.1mpie words in a contemporary chronicle, 
“ In which battle was skin Roland, prefect of the 
marches of Brittany," 1 

This same fight of Roncesvalles was the theme of 
an archaic poem, the “Song of Altobiscar," written 
about 1835. In itwc hear the exultation of the Basques 
as thev see the knights ot France fall beneath their 
onslaughts. The Basques arc on the heights—they 
hear the trampling oi a mighty host which throngs 
the narrow valley below : its numbers are as count¬ 
ies as the sands of the sea, its movement as resist¬ 
less as the waves which roll those sands on the shore. 
Awe fills the bosoms of the mountain tribesmen, but 
their leader is undaunted, *' Let u* unite our strung 
arms I " he cries aloud “Let us tear ©nr rocks from 
their beds and hurl them upon the enemy l Let us 
crush and slay them all! " So said, so done ; the 
rocks roll plunging into the valley, staying whole 
troops in their descent. “And what mangled flesh, 
what broken bones, what seas of blood I Soon of 
that gallant bind not one is left alive ; night covers 
all, the eagles devour the flesh, and the bones whiten 
in this valley to all eternity 1" 

A Spanish Version 

So runs the M Song of Altobiscsr.’' But Spain too 
claims part of the honour of the .lay of Roncesvaltes. 

1 Stt M My tin tjai Lcfcsdi uf the MidiUe Ago," hjr H Gutrbu, 

tao 



Ch&ikmuf^re 




















ROLAND IN FRENCH LITERATURE 
True, Roland ** in reality 

Spaniards ; but Sp^'t ^^ernrnlo del CatTilO, who, in 

ftsaTW *-*+* “ *+ 

and wins the day. 

The Italian Orlande . » j -, n *hc guise of 

many magical advent urea* 

RaUnd in F«» eh Liieriiure j, we T 0& ment of the 

Noblest Ot aU, however- , j^r even setting 

« RoUnd Saga’* ^ accumulated tradition, 

aside much IwwdttT tcC , hcro of the 

the Roland of the old * ‘JKL ^ Ln its very 
o.ly fey* of Ulcicd Virgin M»ry 

beginnings, bcforc f tl ^ lQ ; ta heroism. Evidently 

added the gm^e ot coy _ before the “Chanson 

Roland had grown m importance!* f we fi„d the 

dc Round", to? 1 ? «■ pI STiJ^Tiwr l»ttle, «Wd> 

rearguard skirmish - f j atcr Saracen inva- 

maiutcsdy contains rcC ° 1 * befits the hero of an 

•to- si UoolX oephew of *» 

splendour; this heroK j* hc Franks them- 

overcome by tnitor Ganelon (a Romance 

selves, so there ■‘Pr sa ___., NAn y 0 Y who is among 
version of a certain Da ^ among the Apostles; 

£ I$| EEZ.V* *• MgfaJasS 

r^nfu'r drs*. —«- -s 
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added to history, which leaves the disaster unavenged. 
Thus the hare tact was embroidered over gradually b^‘ 
the historical imagination, aided by patriotism, until 
a really national hero was evolved out of an obscure 
Breton count. 

The "Chanson dr Roland" 

The H Song of Roland,” as %vc now have jr, seems to 
be a late version of an Anglo-Norman poem, made by 
a certain Turoldus or Thorold ; and it must bear a 
close resemblance to that chant which fired the soldiers 
of William the N orman at Hastings, when 

“Tiillef'er. the noble linger. 

On hn wir-liutif iwifi and toy, 

Rode before the Neman htntj 
Toucd hit fWonj in air in d ought it, 

Chinteii IdijJ the death of RaUod, 

And the peer* who prrithcd with him 
At the pin of Roue tram." 

Rtmo* dt Am. 

The r, Song of Roland” bears an intimate relation to 
the development of European thought, and the hero 
is doubly worth our study as hero and as type of 
national character. Thus runs the story t 

The Story 

The Fmperor Charles the Great, Carolus Magnus, 
or t harlctnagne, Had been for seven years in Spain, 
an 1 had conquered it from sea to sea, except Saragossa, 
which, among ii$ lofty mountains, and ruled by its 
brave king M anile, had defied his power* Martile 
efill hdd to his idols, Mahomet s Apollo, and Term a- 
gaunt, dreading in his ham the day when Charles 
would force him to become a Christian. 

iti 



AN EMBASSY TO CHARLEMAGNE 


The Si-,1 Ci;i Cuuucil 

The Saracen king gathered a council around him, 
as he reclined on a scat of blue marble in [he shade of 
an orchard, and asked the advice of his wise mem 

"*My leads.* quoth he* *ymi toow ouf grievous iuis^ 

The mighty Charlei, gieal lord of Frioce the fair, 

Kat spread hit horn En rum o'er our Land. 

Nq crnuu hare J u tcshl hH count, 

No people fcaTH 1 ia destroy hii hoitt. 

Adust me naw p whai rounici shall I ukc 

To save my race and realm from death and ihamt V * 

Bliflcanirir: f i Advice 

A wily emir* BUncandrin, of Val-Fomle t was the 
only man who replied. IU was wise in counsel, brave 
in war^ a loyal vassal to his lord. 

« 1 Few not, my liege*' he inweixd Ehe tad king. 

4 Send thou la Charles the proud, the arrogant* 

And offer fealty and service true, 

With gifu of iioiLi h liem, and twiftdbol houndi* 

Seven hundred camels, fikou, mules, im| 

As much ai fifty chariots an convey— 

V>i, gold cfiouifh eo pay ho raoali all. 

Say thoo Lhyielf will take the Chris nan frith* 

And fallow bicn to Ast to be baptized* 

Ef he demandi thy hoafjgei, then 1 
Ai*d these my feJlnwt give am tool to thee, 

To fa with Charles to France, it pledge of tmih. 

Thou wits not follow him, ihotj wifi not yield 
T« be baptized, and to om iom most diq 
Rn! teLEer deith ill in life in fuu' diigimec^ 

With toil of on r bitght Spalq and happy dsyi. 1 
Sa enrd |he pifim a]I ; but Mamie m 
Thcrnghtfidi, and jet it Uu accepted all." 

An Embassy to Chart*irugne 

Now King Mantilc dismissed the council with word* 
of thanks, only retaining near him ten of his most 

nj 
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famous barons, chief of whom was Blancandrin ; to 
them he said: ** My lords, go to Cordon where Charles 
is at this time* Bear olive-branches in your hands, in 
token of peace, aiUi reconcile me with him. Great s id 
be ymir reward if you succeed. Beg Charles to have 
pity on me, and I will follow him to Aix within a 
month, will receive (lie Christian law, and become his 
vassal in love and loyally," 

Sire," said Blancandrin, 41 you shall have a good 
treats' 1" 

The ten messengers departed, bearing olive-branches 
in their hands, riding on white mules, with reins of 
gold and saddles of silver, and came to Charles as he 
rested after the siege of Cordova, which he had just 
taken and sacked. 

Reception by Charlemagne 

Charlemagne was in an orchard with his Twelve 
Peers and fittcen thousand veteran warriors of France. 
The messengers from the heathen king reached this 
orchard and asked for the emperor; their gaze 
wandered aver groups of wise nobles playing at chess, 
and groups of gay youths fencing, till at last it rested 
on a throne of solid gold, set under a pine.tree and 
overshadowed with eglantine. There sat Charles, the 
king who ruled lair France, with white flowing beard 
and hoary head, stately of form and majestic ot coun¬ 
tenance. No need was there of usher to cry : H Here 
sits Charles the King." 

The ambassadors greeted Charlsmnijnc with all 
honour, and Blancandrin opened the embassy thus : 

“ Peace be with you from God the Lord of Glory 
whom you adore ! Thus says the valiant King Marsile: 
He has been instructed in your faith, the way of salva¬ 
tion, and is willing to be baptized ; but you have been 
1*4 




■* Hw titv Chuln I h r King “ 

















































CHARLEMAGNE CONSULTS HIS PEERS 
too long in our bright Spain, and should return to A Lx. 
There will he follow you and become your v«sa!, 
holding the kingdom of Spain it your hand. 
have we brought from him to lay it your feet, for he 
will share hU treasures with you l 


He is Pti-plewtS . 

Charlemagne raised his hands in thanks to God, but 
then bent hb head and remained thinking deeply, for 
he was a man of prudent mintl t cautious and fjtr-wcittgj 
and never spoke on impulse. At last he said proud ly: 
‘•Yc have spoken fairly, cut Marsile is my greatest 
enemy : how can 1 trust your words f " 

Hlancandrjn replied : " He will give hostages, twenty 
of our noblest youths, anti my own son will be 
among them. Kin- Marsile will follow you to tne 
wondrous springs ot Aix-la-Chapelle, and on the feast 
of St, Michael will receive baptism in your court. 

Thus the audience ended. The messengers were 
feasted in a pavilion raised in the orchard, and the 
night passed in gaiety and good-fellows hip. 


He Consults his Twelve F*«s 

In the early morning Charlemagne arose and heard 
Mass ; then* titling beneath a pine-tree, he called ihc 
Twelve Peers to council* There cartsc the twelve 
heroes, chief of them Roland and his loyal hrothtr-in- 
amu Oliver ; there ante Archbishop 1 urpin; and, 
among a thousand loyal Franks, there came Ganelon 
the traitor. When all were seated in due order 

Charlemagne began ; . , 

“ My lords and barons, I have received an embassy 
of peace from King Marsile, who sends me great gi«J 
and offers, but on condition that l leave hpain an * 
return toAix. Thither will he follow me, to receive 
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the Fiith, become a Christian and my vassal [» he 
to be trusted ? " 

u Let us beware," cried all the Franks. 

Roland Speaks 

Roland, cvct impetuous, now rose without delay, and 
spoke : “ Fair untie and sire, it would be madness to 
trust Marsile. Seven years have wc warred in Spain, 
and many cities have 1 won for you, but Marsile has 
ever been treacherous, Once before when he sent 
messengers with olive-hfinches you and the French 
foolssMjr believed him, and he beheaded the two counts 
who were your ambassadors to him. Fight Marsile to 
the end, besiege and sack Saragossa, and avenge those 
who perished by his treachery. 

Gandon Objects 

Charlemagne looked out gloomily from under his 
heavy brows, he twisted his moustache ami pulled his 
Long white heard, but said nothing, and all the Franks 
remained silent, except Ganrlon, whose hostility to 
Roland showed clearly in his words: 

“Sire, blind credulity Here wrong and foolish, but 
follow up your own advantage. When Marsile offers 
fa become your vassal^ so hofd Spain at your hand and 
to take vour faith, any man who urges you to reject 
such terms cares hide for our death f Let pride no 
longer be your counsellor, but hear the voice of 
wisdom." 

1 he aged Duke Naimes, the Nestor of the army, 
spoke next, supporting Canelon : « Sire, the advice of 
Count Ganelon is wise, if wisely followed. Mamie 
lies it your mercy; he has h* t ail, and onlv begs for 
pity, it would be a sin to press this cruel 'war, since 
he offers full guarantee by his hostages. You need 
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only send one of your Won* to Arrange the terms of 
pctcc/" 

Thia advice picked the whole assembly and a 
murmur was heard ; u The Duke has spoken wdL" 

“Who Shall Go to Saragossa?* 

“ 4 My tordi ifid pren, wham ihiK we itad 
To Scrigwu to ManilcT 
# Sire, Set mt go/ replied Duke Naiititt; 

'G^C tf*C youi gltwc am I warlike luff/ 

4 No f * coed she king, 4 my cmintctkr, 

TSwu dull not lute me rtaidnied— 

5 i I down igim; [ hid ih« illv/ 

“■ Mj Eofdi and pern, whom thill we tend 
To Sirtgiwii t*? M tmle J 1 

1 c*n gu/ quoth kuljnd bold. 

1 Thai c«wt iSidu net/ Mid Oliver ; 

*Thj heir: u fif t«* hoi and hrrte— 

1 IfrJf fur thee. Bnl I wiSI gy* 

If rhit w. Jl pteiH! my lord i he King;/ 
p No 1 * rrieil the ting, 4 ye iluU n.« g*. 

I iwcar by thia while Flawing beard 
Ho petf (Kill undertake she inikj 

141 My l*>rdi and pern* whom ihill ivc lend f 4 
Aschbnhup Turpm row ami jpote : 

* Fail life, Se| me be flieuenpr, 

V^iiar noWct ah hive played (heir part j 
Gt» c use ytmt (lew* xnJ warlike iulf g 
Ati.i 3 will io&vr thu heathen king 
In fraal ipeech haw * due Icnight f«h/ 

£ui wuthEulSy the king replied ; 

4 By ihu while beard! thou link not go ! 

Sit down, ind fane thy toice no more/ " 

RoIaoJ Suggests Caution 

“Knights of France/' quoth Charlemagne, «choo* 
me now one of jour number to do mj errand to 
M&rsdc, and to defend mjr honour valiandr, if 
need be." 
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f< Ah, said Roland, “ then it must be Gan cion, mv 
step tat her ; tor whether he goes or stays, you have 
none better than he ! " 

This suggestion satisfied nil the assembly, and they 
cried : “ Ganeion will acquit him self right manfully. 
1 / it please the King, he is the right man'to go.” 

Charlemagne thought for a moment, and then, rais¬ 
ing his head, beckoned to Ganeion. “ Come hither, 
Ganeion,” he said, “ and receive this glove and staff, 
which the voice of all the Franks gives to thee.” 

Guidon is Angry 

'‘No,” replied Ganeion, wrathfully, “This is the 
work of Roland, and l will never forgive him, nor his 
friends, Oliver and the other Peers. Here, in your 
presence, I bid them defiance I" 

11 Tour anger is too great/’ said Charlemagne ; “you 
will go, since it is my will also/ 1 

“ l shall go, hut I shall perish as did your two 
former ambassadors. Sire, forget not that your sister 
is my wife, and that Baldwin, my son, will be a valiant 
champion if he lives. I leave to him my lands and 
fiefs. Sire, guard him well, for 1 shill see him no 
more." 

H Vour heart is too tender," 1 said Charlemagne. 
“You must go, since such is my command.” 

He Ttfeat£ras RoLind 

Ganeion, in rage and anguish, glared round the 
council, and his face drew all eyes, so fiercely he looked 
at Roland. 

“Madman,” said he, “all men know that I am thy 
stepfather, and for this cause thou hast sent me to 
Marsik, that l rnav perish! But if 1 return 1 will be 
revenged on thee.” 


GANELON IS SENT 

* Madness and pride/ 1, Roland retorted, 14 have no 
terrors fur me; but this embassy demands i prudent 
man, not in angry fool : it Charles consents, I will do 
his en-and for thee.” 

H Thou shall not. Thou art not my vassal, to do my 
work, and Charles, my lord, has given me his com¬ 
mands. E go to Saragossa ; hut there will 1 And some 
Way to vent my anger,” 

Now Roland began to laugh, so wild did hit step¬ 
father's threats seem, and the laughter stung Gan el on 
to madness, ** 1 hare you," he cried to Roland ; “you 
have brought this unjust choice on me." Then, turning 
to the emperor: “Mighty lord, bchoIJ me ready to 
fulfil your commands." 

But is Sent 

" Fair Lord Ganelon," spoke Charlemagne, 11 bear 
this message to Marsilc. He must become my vassal 
and receive holy baptism. Half of Spain shall be his 
fief; the other half is for Count Roland, if Mars lie 
does not accept these terms 1 will besiege Saragossa, 
capture the town, and lead Mars tic prisoner to Ais, 
whete he shall die in shame and torment. Take this 
letter, sealed with my seal, and deliver it into the 
king's own right hand,” 

Thereupon Charlemagne held out his right-hand 
glove to Gan el on, who would fain have refused it. So 
reluctant was he to grasp it that the glove fell to the 
ground. “Ah, God I" cried the Franks, “what an 
evil omen I What woes will come to us from this 
embassy I ” “You shall hear full tidings," quoth 
Gan cion. u Now, sire, dismiss me, for S have no time 
to Jose," Very solemnly Charlemagne raised his hand 
and made the sign or the Cross over Guidon, and gave 
him his blessing, saying, M Go, for the honour of Jesus 
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Christ, and for your Emperor." So Ganelon look hh 
leave, and returned to hu lodging, where he prepared 
for his journey, and bade farewell to the weeping 
retainers whom he left behind, though they begged to 
accompany him. “God forbid,” cried he, H that so 
many brave knights should die l Rather will 1 die 
alone. You, sirs, return to our fair France, greet 
well my wife, guard my son Baldwin, and defend his 
fief!'* ' 

He Plots with Marsilc's Messengers 

Then Gandtm rode away, and shortly overtook the 
ambassadors of the Moorish king, for Blancandnn had 
delayed their journey to accompany him, and the twe 
envoys began a crafty conversation, for both were wary 
and skilful, and each was trying to read the other's 
mind. The wily Saracen began ; 

111 Ah 1 wh*t t wondnnt* king it Chirlct J 

kt ini! wide hti compel Ei tinge I 

Tfct i*1t iei ti no bat to him : 

From Poland to fit Enflipd'i Uioret 
Ik meiehe* hit Huqueiliuncd i w*p: 

Bui nhj «c-kj Sic to win hri^hl Spiin i* 

1 Such ii hti will/ quosh Gtndon i 
•Kane t*o wiihiUad hi* mifcbij power I * 

111 How Tdltint ire (he Fr in kith lordi 
Bui how iheir counicl wrung* iheir king 
To urj* him to ihh I o n (f • c: r j w n imfc— 

They min both shemulvei ■ nd him [ T 
* 1 biime nm ifccm/ ^ur/th Ginelon, 

‘ But Kolioii, tmiHna wiih hu\ pride. 

Kgaj CirewantK he brought lh= Ktrt§ 

Ait ipptc* critmon ttrciW wilh j,old : 
m Fill Tift," qyoih he T '* here it jaul Jsrt 
J 3it she ciowns 0 / 4 3! fi e ksji£i/ p 
If lie were deid we ihou] J hire peice f 1 

IIP 
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GANELON WITH THE SARACENS 

141 Hvm htu|h<y mm thti KoUftd ho 
Who h.w would qonqijcf jLL iht earth I 
pride dcverrci iuc dmiiKmrai! 

^h*t wtfTitin hii he (of tbs tasfc ?* 

"The r ri.nl * qf France/ qtioth Ginekm ( 

1 Th$ hrtreit nmcn 'ti^ith the ino 1 
For We slope tfaej fa] Sun hhn 
(Or Fariih fifia which Jae htiiow*) 

To death* or eonquai of the vtoM f 1 * 

To Betray Rolud 

The bitterness in Guidon's tone « once struck 
Bhncandrin, who cast a glance at him and saw the 
Frankish envoy trembling with rage. He suddenly 
addressed Gandon in whispered tones: “Hast thou 
aught against the nephew of Charles ? Would*! thou 
have revenge on Roland? Deliver him to us, and 
King Marsile will share with thee all his treasures," 
Gandon was at first homlicJ, and refused to hear more, 
hut so well did Blancandrin argue and so skilfully did 
he lay his snare that before they reached Saragossa and 
came to the presence of King Mantle it wa* agreed 
that Roland should be destroyed by their meant. 

Ganelca with the Saracens 

Blancandrin and his fellow ambassadors conducted 
Gandon into the presence of the Saracen king, and 
announced Charlemagne's peaceable reception of their 
message and the coming of his envoy. “Let him 
speak t we listen," said Mamie. 

Gandon then began artfully t « Peace be to you in the 
name ot the Lord of Glory whom we adore 1 This is 
the message ot King Charles : You shall receive the 
Holy Christian^faith,and Charles will graciously grant 
you one-half of Spain as a fief; the other half he intends 
for his nephew Roland [and a haughty partner you will 

t iff 
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find h:m !). It you refuse he will cake Saragossa, lead 
yo^i cuptive tu Aix t and give you there to a" shameful 
death/' 

Mftrsile * anger was so great at thi* insulting message 
[hat he sprang Co hb feet, and would havs >l 3 m Guidon 
with his gold adofneJ jtvdm ; but he, seeing thb, half 
drew his sword, saying; 

11 * SwwJ, how 4ir ind h^ghi ihay ait r 
Cf>mc iIsqu forth ind flcw ihe li^ht. 

Lon# it [ an wield ibe* hex* 

Gfcttki mj Emperor *hiH ooi «? 

Tku ] die dune, uenrept. 

I" ft 1 I ■] L Spislt^ iiatilai hlood 
StiU bt ibtd to fty my duth,* " 


The Saracen Council 

However, strife was averted, and Canefon received 
praise from aJI for hU bold bearing and valiant defiance 
of his Icing’s enemy. When quiet was restored he 
repeated his message and delivered the emperor's 
letter, which was found to contain a demand that the 
ealtph, Marsile s uncle, should be sent, a prisoner, to 
Charles, in atonement for the two ambassadors foully 
slain before. The indignation of the Saracen nobles 
was intense, and Ganelon was in imminent danger, but, 
setting his back against a pine-tree, he prepared to defend 
himself to the last Again the quarrel was stayed, and 
Marsile, taking his most trusted leaden, withdrew to a 
secret council, whither, soon, Rbncandrin led Ganelon. 
Here Mars tic excused his former rage, anil, in reparation, 
offered Ganelon a superb robe of marten's for, which 
was accepted ; and then began the tempting of the 
Lraitor, hirst demanding a pledge of secrecy, Marsile 


GANELON PLANS TREACHERY 
pitied Chjrle mobile, so aged and so weary with rule, 
Gan don praised his emperor’s prowess and vast power. 
Marsilc repeated his words of pity, and Gaudon replied 
that is long as Roland and the Twelve Peers lived 
Charlemagne needed no man's pity and feared no 
man’s power ; his Franks, also, were the best living 
warriors. Mantle declared proudly that he could! bring 
four hundred thousand men against Charlemagne's 
twenty thousand French j but Ganelon dissuaded him 
from any such expedition. 

Ganelon Plans Treachery 

111 Nul ihui wUJ ruu overcome him ; 

Leivc rbii folly, tutu to wjidom. 

(Sife the F.mpefoT kj math iicinjrc 
Tfcii the Friii 1 1 will N mounded* 

Send him, foo f the promised pS-dgti, 

Same of mS ftmt oobklt Vaujti. 

To flit France will Chirles march hatncvrird* 

Leaving (ji I will conEmt it) 

Haughty RoLmd in the reir^id, 

03Lief, the bold and Cf-Littceui, 

Will be with him : iliy ihpie lurwii 
And King ChtrLa will hit fear ever f f 
f Fair Sir Grabttl/ quoth Mimic, 

1 Slo* mutt 1 entrap Ctiianj Roland J 1 
1 W hen Kln| Cbllo ii in ihe mmin uim 
He will Invc behind hn riatpud 
Under Oliver and Roland, 

Send againtt them h*U j our Army : 

Rixlmd and the Fecn m-aLI ec»(jErer, 

Bjst Le bellied with ihr iTmggJc— 

Then bring; on your untirrj warriora, 

France will low thii iccond banlc, 

And when FUlmd die*, the Emperor 
H» mo right hind for hit ccnAh it — 

Farewell dh the Fiinkiih great new I 
Nt'n again can Charfa ramble 
Such i mighty hmt for *onqueif t 
And yoo will lute ftiw tsKdflirod ! * * 
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Welcomed iby Massif 

Marsitc V2S overjoyed at the treacherous advice, and 
embraced and ndily rewarded the felon knight The 
jC3:fl rA K ' ! ‘Vid and the Peer, w™ •olcmnlv sworn 
between them, hy Marsile on the book of the Law 0 ( 
Mahomet, by Gan clou on ihe sacred relics in the 
pommel of ins sword, Then, repeating the compact 
between them, and warning Guidon against treason to 
hta friends, Marsile dismissed the treachcrotJa envoi 
who hastened to return ami put his scheme into 
execution. 

Garnion Returns to Charles 

[n the meantime Charles had retired as ftr as 

IfTb ° n M ] Tv to ancJ th ^ Guidon 

found him, and delivered the tribute, the keys of 

SrSiS “t* f CU5in S thc ab « nc « of 

!hL h? J ?!i ^ 5t i Mar 1 !t<f ***<h put to sea with 
three hundred thousand warriors who would not re¬ 
nounce 'hear faith, and all had been drowned in a 
temper, not four leagues from land. Marsik would 

f°ru m T di m alJ **** respect*. 
Thank Cod I cried Charlem.igne. “ Ganelon rou 

have done well, and shall be well rewarded I ” * 7 

The French Came. OurU* Dreams 

^ h ° 1C , ‘ r T kish IVP marchcd awards the 
Pyrenees, and, as evening tell, found themselves jmnnn 

the mountains, where Roland planted his banner on ihf 

topmost summit, dear against the sky, and the army 

encamped for the night; but the whole Saracen hos^ 

t h he F^nkT M rl'^P^ in * wood •»* f * r from 

the Franks. Meanwhile, M Charlemagne slept he had 
yearns of evil omenu Gandtm, in hit dream*, seized 


A MORNING COUNCIL 

the imperial spear of tojgb ash-wood, and broke it, to 
that the splinters flew far anti wide. In another dream 
he saw himself at Alx attacked by 3 leopard and a bear, 
which tore off his right arm ; a greyhound came to his 
aid, but he knew not the end of the tray, and slept 
unhappily. 

A Morning Council 

^ hen morning light shone, ami rise army was rendy 
to march, the danons of the host sounded gaily, and 
Charlemagne called his barons around him, 

“ 1 Mjr lanu sud i'ecn, ye »ee iti-je ?tmi dleftlm ; 

Chott!^ ye to whfjm ihe rctrfutrj thill he Riv^n.' 

* Mjf itepion Rulwwl,' ittaiglu ^uush Gineluft. 

‘'Mid til the Peer* there it no btartt knight j 
in him will lie the ufety of yuur turn.' 

Chula heird In troth, m.l ipult in angry tone*; 

' kVhti semiiih ngq htt prompted thii tdvice f 
Who then will go before roc in the rtn t' 

Tbr traitor tarried sot. tat irnwcted twife: 

* Ggier the Dane will do thjt dui^ belt,’ " 

When Roland heard that he was to command the 
rearguard he knew not whether to he pleased or not 
At first he thanked Ga tie I on for naming him. “ Thanks, 
&j r stepfather, for sending me to the post of danger. 
King Charles shall lose no man nor horse through my 
neglect." But when Ganclott replied anecringlv,“You 
speak the truth, a* I know right well," Roland’s grati¬ 
tude turned to hitter auger, anti be reproached the 
villain, “Ah, wretch! disloyal traitor! thou thinkeat 
perchance that t, like thee, shall basely drop the glove. 
But thou shilt see ! Sir King, give me your bow. I 
will not let my badge of office fall, as them didst; 
Ganclon, at Cordova. No evil omen shall assail the 
host through me," 




hero myths and legends 

Roland for ihr Rearguard 

Charlemagne was very loath to gnmt his request, but 
on Hie atfvic* oh Duke Ntimcs, mo*t prudent of coun- 
sellers, hr pave to Roland h:s bow, and offered to leave 
wtrh him half the army. To this the champion would 
not agree, but would only have twenty thousand Franks 
from lair F rance. Roland dad himself in his shining 
armour, uced on his lordly helmet, girt himself with 
his fitmous sword DurendaJa, and hung round his neck 
his floiiVer-paii>ted shield ; he mounted his good steed 
euiantif, and took in hand his bright lance with the 
white pennon and golden fringe ; then, looking like 
the Archangel Si. Michael, he rode forward, and easy 
J? **■ to see how all the Franks loved him and would 
follow where he led. Beside him rode the famous 
eers of France, Oliver the bold and courteous, the 
saintly Arch bishop Turpin, and Count Gautier, Roland's 
loyal vxssaL They chose carefully the twenty thousand 
brcnch for the rearguard, ind Roland sent Gautier 
with one thousand of thdr number to search the 
mountains. Alas 1 they never returned, for King 
Almaris, a Sateen chief, met and slew them alt 
among the hills ; and only Gautier, sorely wounded 
and bleeding to death, returned to Roland in the final 
struggle, 

Charlemagne spoke a mournful « Farewell" to his 
nephew and the rearguard, and the mighty army bezan 
to traverse the gloomy ravine ihrough'the dark masses 
ot rocks, and to emerge on the other side of the 
f > fences. All wept, most tor joy to set eyes on that 
dear land of fair France, which for seven' year* they 
had not seen j but Charles, with a sad foreboding of 
disaster, hu his eyes beneath his cloak and wept in 
ill nice. r 
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THE SARACEN PURSUIT 


Charles is Sid 

“ What grief -weighs an jour mind, sire ?" asked the 
wise Duke Naimes, riding up beside Charlemagne. 

u 1 mourn for my nephew* Last night in a vision I 
saw Gatieloft break my trusty lance—this Gartelon who 
has sent Roland to the r<-ur. \rsd novt ! have left 
Roland in a foreign land, and, O Gixl! if 1 lose him 
I shall never find his equal! " And the emperor rode 
on in silence, seeing naught but his own sad foreboding 
visions. 

The Saracen Pursuit 

Meanwhile King Marsile, with Ills countless Saracens, 
had pursued so quickly that the van of [he heathen 
army soon saw waving the banners of the Frankish 
rear. Then as they halted l*cfore the strife began, one 
by one the nobles of Saragossa, the champions or' the 
Moors, advanced and claimed the right to measure 
themselves against the Twelve Peers of France. Mar- 
sile’s nephew received the royal glove as chief champion, 
and eleven Saracen chiefs took a vow to slay Roland 
and spread the faith of Mahomet. 

“Death to the rearguard I Roland shall die 1 
Death to the Peers 1 Woe to France and Charlemagne! 
W c will bring the Emperor to your feet ! You shall 
sleep a: St. Denis I Down with fair France ! " Such 
were their confident cries as they armed for the con¬ 
flict ; and on their side no less eager were the Franks, 

M Fair Sir Comrade,'* said Oliver to Roland, ** me- 
thinks we shall have a fray with the hcarhen." 

** God grant it,” returned Roland* H Our duty is to 
hold this pass_ tor our king. A vassal must endure for 
his lord grief and pain, heat and cold, torment and 
death ; and a knight** duty is to strike might)' blows, 
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that men may sing of him, in time to come, no evil 
songs. Never shall such be sung of me.” 

OUtu Dcscriei thz 3a ricm* 

Hearing a great tumult, Oliver ascended a Kill and 
lookeJ towards Spain, where he perceived the great 
paean army, like a gleaming sea, with shining hauberks 
and helms flashing in the sun. “Alas I we are betrayed l 
This treason b plotted by Gan don, who pur us in 

2» rear »**. he cri f ci - ,Say no more," said Roland : 
Name him not in this ; he is my ^tcpfiuher. ,f 
Now Oliver alone had wen the might of the pagan 
irraj f anu he was appalled by the countless multitudes 
of the heathens. He descended from the hill and 
appealed to Roland. 

RoUni will not Blow his Ham 

“■Cnwisie RnUud, .oand jour wir hwtu 
Vooj gren OJiJinLp fw'-Kmndiriy : 

ChifJt. irill heir it am? return here/ 

^Ornmidk® w*re rhit/ tpwth Roland # 

* “ F f f m r wetff tarpiihfid. 

fra* these PagAsii all (hall pcriih 
Wikeii 1 brandith Dure si data/ 

■^CotnnJe Rfllimd, wmiad ym* wn-bofE i 
Chaetci will hfljf i: and letura h^re*/ 

•God forbid it/ Roland nimcred, 

*T tut U eW be inn;; by tninrerdi 
I w« liking help iii bntlr 

From my King again it ihcte Prguu, 

I wail ite'ei da iiich dfih^npur 
T&my kinsmen mr mitea* 

K&, fheve hdifien jM -Sull t^iib 

Wbm I krtndnh DurendiU/ 

Carajidi Rnlinif^ teiimd J'nar wir bidrii 
Chirio will hejif it mad return b ere . 

See how £owat\tu ire the heathen 
Aim! bow email oar fWiih uoop a f * 




TURPIN BLESSES THE KNIGHTS 

1 <bfbid it * 1 im wmd Rdand T 
Th*X QUf fiif FfauCfl fee tiiihancmred 
Or bj me or bj my corardei— 

Death we choose, but not diihunowr f 111 

Rojand was a valiant hero, but Oliver hid prudence 
as well as valour, and his advice was that of a good and 
carctaj general. Now he spoke reproachfully. 

It is Too Late 

"Ah, Roland, if you had sounded your magic horn 
c . li*® soon be here, and we should not 

pertsh J Now look to the heights and to the mountain 
passes : ice those who surround us. None of us will 
sec the light of another day 1" 

Speak not so foolishly, retorted Roland, “Accursed 
be all cowards, say I,” Then, softening his tone i little, 
he continued: “Friend and comrade, say no more. 
I he emperor has entrusted to ua twenty thousand 
rrenchmeti, and not a coward among them. Ijv on 
with thy lance, Oliver, and 1 will strike with Duren- 
oala. If I die men shall say: 'This was the sword of a 
noble vassal. 


Turpin Blesses the Knights 
Then spoke the brave 
Spurring his horse, he 
summit of a hill, whence 
knights : 


and saintly Archbishop Turpin, 
rode, a gallant figure, to the 
he called aloud to the Frankish 


*“ tin and burrni, Charln Im left n< here 

To icrrc bin,or »t aeed to die for him, 

&et, yonder come the foci of Chriilcndom, 

Add we mult figM for tSod md Holy Fmth. 

Nu* ( i*y yarn thrift, and n;iL* your peace with Horten $ 

[ will abiutrc you and will lied your i»u|i; 

And if yon die *1 mirryn, yitnr rrut hotne 

b reidr midii: [hr f|.i« (n a ( Pimtuel'" 
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The Frankish knights, dismounting, knelt before 
Turpin, who blessed and absolved them all, bidding 
them, as penance, to strike hard against the heathen. 

Then Roland called his brother-in-arms, the brave 
and courteous Oliver, and said ; 11 Fair brother, I know 
now that Gan cion lias betrayed us for reward, and 
Marstle has bought us; but the payment shall he 
made with our swords, and Charlemagne will terribly 
avenge us/' 

"Mcntjdr! Mentloiel** 

While the two armies yet stood face to feee in battle 
array Oliver replied ; “What good h it to speak? 
You would not sound your ham, and Charles cannot 
help us ; he is not to blame. Ikrons and lords, ride on 
and yield not. In God's name fight and slay, and 
remember the war-cry of our Emperor.” And at the 
words the war-cry of “ Montjoie ! Montjoic 1 ” burst 
from the whole army as they spurred against the 
advancing heathen host. 

The Fray 

Great was the fray that day, deadly was the combat, 
as the Moors and Franks crashed together, shouting 
their cries, invoking their gods or saints, wielding with 
utmost courage sword, knee, javelin, scimitar, or dagger. 
Blades flashed, knees were splintered, helms were cloven 
in that terrible fight of heroes. Each of the Twelve 
Peers did mighty feats of arms. Roland himself slew 
the nephew of King Marsilc, who had promised to 
bring Roland's head to his uncle’s l'eet, and bitter were 
the words that Roland hurled at the lifeless body of 
his toe, who had but just before boasted that Charie- 
magne should lose his right hand. Oliver view the 
heathen kuig s brother, and one by one the Twelve 
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THE SARACENS PERISH 
Peers proved (heir mettle on the twelve champions of 
King Marsitc, and left them dead or mortally wounded 
on the field. Wherever trie battle was fiercest and the 
greatest, where help was most needed, there 
Roland spurred to the rescue, swinging Durendala, 
ami, tailing on the heathen tike a thunderbolt of war, 
turned the tide of battle again and yet again. 

“ Red wu Uotind, ted mill blood died; 

Red bit cone let, red hii ihtrulden. 

Red hi* aim, and red hit charter," 

Like the red god Mars he rode through the battle ; 
anJ as he went he met Oliver, with the truncheon or 
a spear in his grasp. 

* * Friend, wSut hut thoxt ihtrc I * trial Rnhn& 

* Eli til El gJERfc *ill DQ[ | dhtlfi 
But a. blide ef urd -kay nccJeiE. 

Where ii now HiiiteeUire^ ifc* gewd iword. 

Golden-hiIied + i tfiuj^pomraeieti V 

* Here/ aid! Oliver ; **□ tlghi I 

Thai J hire n«jt timt to J«w it , 1 

* Friend * 1 quoth EoUiad, 1 more I Igt* thee 
Etet henceforth thaa ■ bother/ * 

The S«rlEena Perish 

1 hus the battle continued, most valiantly contested 
b Y both *idcs, and the Saracens died by hundreds and 
thousands, till all the:r host lav dead but one man, who 
ffeti wounded, leaving the Frenchmen masters of the 
held, but in sorry plight—broken were their swords and 
tances, rent their hauberks, tom and bloodstained their 
gay banners and pennons, and many, many of their 
l we comrades lay lifeless. Sadly they looked round on 
the heaps of ror] se** and their minds were filled with 
gr.et as they thought of their companions, of fair France 
which they should see no more, and of their emperor 
who even now awaited them while they fo^ht and died 
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for him. Yet they were not discouraged ; loudly thcii 
cry re-echoed, “ Moiitjoie i Montjoie ! " 45 Roland 
cheered them on, and Turpin malted aloud : “Our men 
are heroes; no king under heaven has better. It is 
written in the Chronicles of France that in that great 
land it ia our king’s right to have valiant soldiers.” 

A Second Saracen Army 

While they sought in tears the bodies of their friends, 
the main army of the Saracens, under King Maraiic in 
person, came upon them ; for the one fugitive who had 
escaped had urged Marsik to attack again at once, while 
the Franks were still weary. The advice seemed good 
to Marsile, and he advanced at the head of a hundred 
thousand men, wham he now hurled against the French, 
in columns of fifty thousand at a time ; and they came 
on right valiantly, with clarions sounding and trumpets 
blowing. 

“ ‘ Sclrfien of the Lor:!,’ cried Turpin, 

1 Be ye t&IEahi and iic-jdfur, 

Fuf tliU Am.? ihiil crown ■ be gircn jv u 
Midi! the flf. ' a f f > of PirnllK, 

In the ntmt of God our Sitiouf, 
pt nut diiTOaytd u at frighted, 

Lcj[ of jrou be ihuuerd Itgcudi 
ChttiEtd by i he tongdc of midiirsli, 

Kit her let m die ricfqricmj. 

Since tMi ere ihiJl w m liftlen !— 

Heaven hw no room for eqnirdjI 
Kniehff, who nahlj fig h r* md Ttutfa 
Vc ilulJ «i imid the holy 
Id the bitted fidd* of Hexven, 

On rhin„ Friend* of God, to glory t 1 * 

And the battle raged anew, with all the odds atjainst the 
small handful of French, who knew they were doomed, 
and fought as though they were “ fey.”* 

1 Mj rr:J for dcjlb. 


the second army defeated 

Gloomy Portents 

Meanwhile the whole course of nature was disturbed. 
In France there were tempests of wind and thunder, 
rjin and hail; thunderbolts fell everywhere, and the 
earth shook exceedingly. From Mont St. Michel to 
Cologne, from Besanfon to Wissaot, not one town 
could show its walls uninjured, not one village its houses 
unshaken. A terrible darkness spread over alt the 
land, only broken when the heavens split asunder with 
the lightning-flash. Men whispered in terror: "Behold 
the end of the world ! Behold the great Day of Doom I" 
Alas I they knew not the truth : it was the great mourning 
for the death of Roland. 

Many French Knighig Fall 

In this second battle the French champions were 
weary, and before long they began to fall before the 
valour of the newly arrived Saracen nobles. First died 
Engdier the Gascon, mortally wounded by the lance 
of that Saracen who swore brotherhood to Gatielon * 
next Samson, and the noble Duke Ariseis. These three 
were well avenged by Roland and Oliver and Turpin. 
Then in fjuick succession died Germ ind Genet* and 
other valiant Beers at the hands of Cnndoigne, until 
his death-dealing career was cut short by Durendala. 
Another desperate single combat was won by Turpin, 
who slew a heathen emir " as black as molten pitch,” 

The Sfccnd Army Defeated 

Finally this second host of the heathens gave way 
anv! fled, begging Marsile to come and succour them ; 
but now of the victorious French there were but sixty 
valiant champions left alive, including Roland, Oliver, 
and the fiery prelate Turpin. 
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A Third App?in 

Now the third host of the pagans began to roll for¬ 
ward upon the dauntless little band, and in the short 
breathing-space before the Saracens again attacked them 
Roland cried aloud to Oliver: 

■“Fin Knight and Comrade, *ee dine heron, 

VaJiiat svarrinn, lying Ufeint ! 

1 mu 11 moan for out fiir t min try 
France, left widowed of her lurom, 

Chifln my King, why irt thou abwnt f 
Brother mine, ho» ihaU we tend him 
Mournful tiding! of our itrug^le F * 

* How I know not,' raid hu tsmidc. 

1 Better death than vile tin honour.’ “ 


Roland ’Willing to Blow bis Horn 

•“Comrade, J will blow sty war-horn; 
Chide* will hear it in the patio 
And return with alt hLa army.’ 

Oiirer t)uoth : ,r Vnm dLtgnerfitl 
To Tout tinjitieu all their lffc-davi, 
'-'■’hen 1 urged it, then you would not t 
Now, to round your horn » ihimciui, 
Aad I nerer will approue it,*** 

Oliver Objects, They Quarrel 

*“ the battle goa ifiirut m: 
Cotnrade, I thill mund nr war-horn.* 
Olitei replied : *0 coward ’ 

When 1 urged it, then yon would net. 
IF (air France again thill greet me 
You thill ncTM wed my titter ; 

8y thii beard of tninr I iwuj |t! ’ 

- * w hy » bitter and »o wraihKiU* 
Olinr returned : “Tii thy Fault j 
Valour i* not Liu to nudnett, 

Ten per luce know* naught of fury. 



11 OuLfEcttugH* hnaid H 11 
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THE HORN IS BLOWN 

Vqo Hive killed ibeK nubLc ehunpiuo^ 

Vou liiie iUin liit Rsnjjcmr'* 

1 on Iuk mbbd ut ef otlr tonquoii* 

Ah, you/ taTout, Count, U (kcil ! 

Ckiiln mittx Iok Kii daughty hctoa, 

Afld youf with me ajon fitiiih 

Wilii tin* dir Iffl biitcr wri&w/" 

Turpin Mediirca 

Archbishop Turpin heard the dispute, and strove to 
calm the angry heroes, «Brave knights, be not so 
enraged. The horn will not save the lives of these 
gaUant dead, but it will be better to sound Jl that 
Charles, our lord and emperor, may return, may 
avenge our death and weep over our corpses, may hear 
them to fair F ranee, ant} bury them in the sanctuary 
where the wild beasts shall not devour them.” ** That 
is well said,” quoth Roland and Oliver. 

The Hom is Blown 

Then at last Roland put the carved ivory horn, the 
magic Olifant, to his lips, and blew so loudly that the 
sound echoed thirty leagues away, « Hark ! our men 
are m combat I" cried Charlemagne j but Canelon 
retorted: "Had any but the king said it, that had 
been a lie." 

A second time Roland blew his horn, so violently 
and with such anguish that the veins of his temples 
burst, and the blood flowed from his brow and from 
bis mouth. Charlemagne, pausing, heard it again, and 
saidt “That is Roland's horn; he would not sound 
it were there no battle. But Ganelon said mockingly * 
“There is no battle, for Roland is too proud to sound 
his horn in danger. Resides, who would dare to attack 
Roland, the strong, the valiant, great and wonderful 
Roland • No man. He is doubtless hunting, and 
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laughing with the Peers. Your Wards, my liege, do out 
show i',!)# old ami weak and doting you arc. Rj<j c 0n 
sire ; the open country lies far before you/* 

, Y“f" *{" che horn the third time 

he had hardly breath to awaken the echoes; but still 
Charlemagne heard * How feintly comes the sound | 

F f n 1 1 U M th m that fccblc blaflt 1 { ' ^ empemr - 
and Duke Natures interrupted eagerly: “Sire, Roland 

is m peril ; some one his betrayed him—dnuhtk-sv he 
who now trio, co beguik r ou I Sire, roiwe four ho«, 
€rm tor battle, ami ndc to save your nephew, 1 * 

Gaaetaa Arrested 

Then Charlemagne called aloud : “Hither, my men. 
Take thu traitor Gan don and keep him safe till my 
return And the kitchen folk set*cd the felon khfchj 
chained h,m by the neck, and beat him ; then, binding 
him hand and foot, they flung him on a sorry nag, to 
he borne with them till Charles should demand him at 
their hands again. 

Charles Ret urns 

With all speed the whole army retraced their steps 
turning their feces to Spain, ana saying" «* 4h if L* 
«mu Sod RoUod =J,v/whI, blow,':! wodd’^r: 
for hun . Alas 1 it was too late ! Too late t 

Haw lofty are the peaks, how vast and shadowy the 
mountains I How Am and gloomy the passes how 
deep the valleys! How swift the rushing torrents 1 
wtth hcaabng speed the Frankish army hasten, 

heln* all 5t>llfldin g «i token of approaching 

he } *! praying God to preserve Roland till they come 

T^Lc F aiU,0t raCh hitn b **«' ^ Lite . 


ROLAND FIGHTS DESPERATELY 


RoUnd Weep* fcr hb Comrades 

N'ow Roland cast his gaze around on hill and 
vaiJcjj and saw his noble va-snalu and comrades lie 
deau. As a riobJt knight tie wept for them, saying t 

Kni^hn, my GoJ iirnr HCM oil yuilT iuijEj I 
Mij 1 lie fcLcite you hu* Fannie 
Ana gmni you r«s oa tank at heifeoty ilawcnf 
Nc J cr have I known hkH mighty men u you, 

J-air FttDQ% Ibat *n ib* bai of ill dear jWi* 

Haw its lIseiu whlowed of thy nubE* temi 
I hrtmfb me iSunc, dear coiBrid^ bite ycu d:^, 

And yet ihrou^b m* no bdp uof uittv cactiei 
God W ii* IIj, keeping t aether, «cr c 
Let u> initk IM heathen and wcti de«li T 
Or grief will iUy me J Dcnii is duty now/ 1 * 


He Fight* Despcraidy 

So«jW he rushed into the battle, slew the only son 
of King Marsiie, and draw the heathen he fore him as 
the hows* drive the deer. Turpin saw and applauded. 

So should a good knight do, wearing good armour 
ami ruling a good sieed. He must deal good strong 
strokes in battle, or he is not worth a groat. Let a 
coward be a monk in some cloister and pray f or the 
sins of us fighters, * 

Marsile in wrath attacked the slayer of hi* son, but 
m vain ; Roland struck off his right hand, and Marsde 
fled back mortally wounded to Saragossa, while hi* 
mam host, seized with panic, left the field to Roland. 
However the caliph, Marsiie's unck, ndlied the ranks, 
arid, with fifty thousand Saracen*, once more came 
agamst the little troop of Champions of the Cross 
Luc tnr€c poor survivor* of the rcsirguard, 

Roland cried aloud : " Now shall we be mart)-ra for 
our &th. Fight boldly, lords, for life or death ! Sell 
yourselves dearly l Let not tab France be dishonoured 
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in her soul When the Emperor sees us dead with 
our slain foes around us he will bless our valour." 

OUw Falls 

The pagans were emboldened by the sight or the 
threealonc, and the caliph, rushing at Ofiro, picrccd 
him from behind with his lance. But (hough mortally 
wounded Oliver Attained strength enough^, day the 
■ ahph, anti to ay aloud: « Roland I Roland 1 Aid me ' " 
then he rushed on the heathen army, doing heroic deeds 
and shouting « Montjoie I Montjclc P while the 
blood ran from his wound and stained the earth blood- 

j rtl * S WQC ^ Roland swooned with erief 
and Ohver, faint from loss of blood, and with ><4 
dammed I T last-coiumg dealh, distinguished not ihe 
race of his dear friend ; he saw only a vague figure 
drawing near, and, mistaking it for an enemy, rawed hi, 
sword Hauterkire and gave Roland one last terrible 
blow which clove the helmet, but harmed not the head 
The blow roused Roland from his swoon, and, gating 
tenderly at Oliver, he gently asked him : b S 

“‘Comrade iai brother, w* dut blm* doitvtd 
To 11*7 fmr tlaUnd, him who Wet fou wj } 

, u . *«Wk* T m ” oald on UHL* 

Rolan 1 , I hear foa tpetk, bar *« you nqt . 

God gturd «nd k«p you, friend ; bat fuMon „« 

Tie Wow I struck. unmttirtB, on your held.’ 

■I ft»rt M hurt**«id Roltutl; ' (font* 
rlere soil before the jodgmtru. throne of God. 1 " 

And Dies 

f 5 lt * e of death come upon him. 

Both sight and hearing were gone, his colour fled, and, 
dismounting, he lay upon the earth ; there, humbly 
confessing U sms, he begged God to grant him rj t 
in I araaise, to bless his lord Charlemagne and the fair 
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CHARLES ANSWERS THE HORN 
lind of Fran cp, and to keep above all men hi* comrade 
Roland, hi* best-loved brother-in-amis. Thi* ended, 
he fell back, hit heart failed, his head drooped low, and 
Oliver the brave and courteous knight lay dead on the 
blood-stained earth, with hit face turned to the rut 
Roland lamented him in gentle word* : “ Comrade, ala* 
for thy valour J Many .lays and years have «e been 
comrades ; no ill didst thou to me, nor I to thee : now 
thou art dead, 'tis pity that I live I 11 

Turpin is Mortally Wounded. The Horn Again 

Turpin and Roland no* stood together for a time, 
and were joined in- the brave Count Gautier, whose 
thousand men had been slain, and he himself grievously 
wounded ; he now came, like a loyal vassal, to die with 
his lord Roland, and was slain in the first discharge of 
arrow* which the Saracens shnt. Taught hy experience, 
the pagans kept their distance, and wounded Turpin 
with four knees, while they stood some yards awav 
from the heroes. But when Turpin £lt himseff 
mortally wounded he plunged into the throng of the 
heathen, killing four hundred before he fell, and Roland 
fought on with broken armour, and with ever-bleeding 
head, till in a pause of the deadly strife he took his 
horn and again sent forth a feeble dying blast. 

CbArlea Answtn (lie Horn 

Charlemagne heard it, and was filled with anguish 
“Lords, all goes ill: l know by the sound of Roland's 
horn he has not long to live J Ride on faster, and let 
all our trumpets sound, in token of our approach," 
Then siaty thousand trumpets sounded, so that 
mountains echoed it and valleys replied, and the 
heathen heard it and trembled. “ It is Charlemagne ! 
Charles is coming I " they cried. 11 If Roland live* till 
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he tomes the war will begin again, anti our bright 
ipain is lost. Thereupon lour hundred banded 
to^rth-r to sliv Roland ; but he rushed upon them 
mounted on his goo l steed Yeilfantif, and the valiant 
partis ned* But while Roland dismounted to tend the 
dvmg archbishop Ihey returned and cast darts from afar, 
s aving Vedlantif, the faithful war.horse, and pioW 
the hero i armour. Still nearer and nearer sounded the 
darjons ot Charlemagne’s army in the defiles, and the 
Saracen host fled for ever, leaving Roland alone, on 
foot, expiring, amid the dying and the dead. 

T urpta Blesfcis the Dead 

Roland made his way to Turpin, unlaced his golden 
helmet, took oft his hauberk, tore his own tunic to bind 
up hn grievous wounds, and then gently raising the 
pre^re, earned him to the fresh green grass, where fie 
most tenderly laid him down. 

•" Ah. gem]* ItiiJ,* »id k ifahd, * s , Te ms 
T. - c*rry kcM our tem/idet who tre ilc*J, 

VV twin w- >o dcjrb tor«f ; they mm not Ik 
Uubhif i bm i w\U brnig tkdr c-oip+o here 
And iholl ifult :bla» Uiem, <m.J ere rh->u die.* 
uid the dying pried, * but >,*>* retie*. 
i ami &ek! I the fi-ctaiy ■« jour* mJ miae I * “ 

^TcSa ^ * n< J dcl *J^ RoUnd traversed 

Im Si W tCr ' i°° L kmg thc (kci of the dead, 
£?.. had found and brought to Turpin’* feet the 

b«b« of the eleven Petrs, last of all Oliver, his own 

n £ » 7' S d Vll T n and absolved 

them all. Now Roland * grief was so deep and Jus 

weakness >0 great that he swooned where he stood, 
and tne archbuhoo saw him fall and heard h !S erv of 
£“■ S ‘° W ^ ™ r-f-llv Turpin Krugritd J hjs 

feet, and, bending over Roland, took Olifant, thr 
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curved ivoty horn ; inch by inch the dying archbishop 
tottered towards a little mountain stream/that the tew 
drops he could carry might revive Roland. 

He Dio 

However, his weakness overcame him before he 
reached the water, and he fell forward dying, Feebly 
he made his confession, painfully he joined his hands 
in prayer, and u he prayed his spirit fled. Turpin, 
the faithful champion of the Cross, in teaching and in 
battle^ died In the service of Charlemagne. May God 
have mercy on his soul ! 

When Roland awoke from his swoon he looked for 
Turpin, and found him dead, and, seeing OJifant, lie 

S ewed what the archbishops aim had been, and wrpr 
pity. Crossir!:.’ the fa,r white hands over Turpin*! 
breast, he sadly prayed r 

** * 1 tr *ve prim, fail lout of nohte birth, 

Tht «Jui I flrr m th* ™j K,rpg of Hurra I 

N(j mighiirr elitmpion Kn He in Hu k«»u, 

M® prophet prefer numiein the Faith, 

N*> ten-het mightier to convert mankind 
Sine? Quin *i A pot tin walked agon the earth t 
Mjj lhy tap iouI escape tba piim of Hell 
And I’arini-r reixiTe thee in iti bower* 1 1 ** 

Roland's List Fig hi 

Now death was very near to Roland, and he felt it 
coming upon him while he yet prayed and commended 
himsdl to his guardian angel Gabncl. Taking in one 
hand Olifiint, and in the other his good sword Dure n dal a, 
Roland climbed a little hill, one bowshot within the 
realm of Spain. I hert under hto pine-trees he found 
lour marble steps, and aj he was about to climb (hem. 
fell swooning on the grass very near hi* end- A lurking 
Saracen, who had feigned death, stole from hi? covert, 
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and, calling aloud, “Charles? nephew is vanquished I 
I will l>ear his sw^ri back to Arabia,’' seized Durendda 
as it lav in Roland’s dying clasp. The attempt roused 
Rt'land, and he opened his eyes, saying, “ Thou art not 
ot ub," then struck such a blow with Oltfrrit on the 
helm of the heathen ihtef that he fell dead before his 
intended victim. 

He Tries to Break liia Sword 

Pale, bleeding, dying, Roland struggled to his feet, 
bent on saving his good Made from the defilement ot 
hcasnen hands. He grasped IWndala, and the town 
marble be tore him split beneath his mights' Mows • but 
the good sword stood firm, the steel grated bur did not 
break, and Roland lamented aloud that his famous 
sword must now become the weapon of a lesser man. 
Again Roland smote with Durcndala, and dove the 
block of sardonyx, but the e ood sted only grated and 
did not break, and the hero bewailed himself aloud 
saying, Alas 1 my good Durcndala, how bright and 
pure thou art 1 How thou fiamest in the sunbeams, 
as when the angel brought thee I How many lands 
hast thou conquered for Charles my King, how many 
champions slam, how many heathen convened I 
Must I now leave thee to the pagans? May God 
•pare fair France this shame 1 ” A third time Roland 
raised the sword and struck a rock of blue marble, which 
•pht asunder, hut the steel only grated-it would oof 
break ; and the hero knew that he could do no more. 

Hu Last Prayer 

Then he flung himself on the ground under 
tree with his free to the earth, his sword and 
beneath him, his tare to the foe, that Charlemagne and 
the franks might see when they came that lie died 


a pine- 
Olifant 


CHARLES ARRIVES 

victorious. He made tiis confession, prayed for merer, 
and offered to Heaven Kin glove, in token of submission 
for all his sins. “Me* tu ip* J O God ! I pray f or 
pardon for all my sins, both treat and small, that 1 
have sinned from my birth imtif this day,” So he held 
up cowards Heaven his right-hand glove, and the 
angels of God descended around him. Again Roland 
prayed : 

w *0 Piihcr, whodlji! never lif, 

D i'ir bong St, Lu»nti from the .irjd igain, 

DMii lire £f. Oinid from liic licn'i Jane*uth ff 

Sire Thau my iouI Jisd ifejij h from iii ,u» 

Tbit I hive merited by ill my iin I 

He Dies 

Again he held up to Heaven his glove, and St 
Gabriel received it ; then, with head Iwjwed and 
hands clasped, the hero died, and the waiting cheryhim 
Sr. Raphael, St. Michael, and St. Gabriel, bore his soul 
to Paradise. 

So died Roland and the Peers of France. 


Charles Arrives 

Soon after Roland's heroic spirit had passed away 
the emperor came galloping cut of the mountains into 
the valley of Koncesvallcs, where not a foot cfj-ruutid 
was without its burden of death. 

**■«“? ie taMed : “ Fair nephew, where art thou f 
JJhcre !s the archbishop? And Count Oliver? 
Wf here are the Peers ? ** 

Alas ! of what avail was it to call ? No man replied, 
tor all were dead ; and Charlemagne wrung his hands, 
ami tore his beard and wept, and his army bewailed 
their slim comrades, and all men thought of vengeance. 
1 «YJ5 • wfill vengeance did Charles take, in that 
terrible battle which he fought the neat day against the 
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Emir of Babylon, come from oversea, to help his vassal 
Marsile, when the sun stood still in heaven that the 
Christians might be avenged on their enemies ; in the 
capture of Saragossa ini the death of Marsile, who, 
already mortally wounded, turned his face to the wall 
and died when he heard of the defeat of the emir ; 
but when vengeance was taken on the open enemy 
Charlemagne thought of mourning, and returned to 
Raneesvaflcs tn seek the body of his beloved nephew. 

The emperor knew well that Roland would be found 
before his men, with his face to the foe. Thus he 
advanced a bowshot from his companions and climbed 
a little hill, there found the little flowery meadow 
stained red with the binod of his barons, and there at 
the summit, under the trees, Jay the body of Roland 
on the green grass. The broken blocks of marble bare 
traces of the hero's dying efforts, and Charlemagne 
raised Roland, and, clasping the hero in his arms, 
lamented over him. 

His Lament 

“'The Lord have mercy, Roland, on thy tool 1 
Ncict again ihall cut fair Ftiacc behold 
A knight 10 worthy, til) France be no more f 

“'The Lord hare mercy, Roland, on thy wit I 
The thou nupt real tn flvwen of Par ad tie 
With all Hit gtariona Sain a for evermore I 
hi h no our now mil Icri.cn and decay. 

My dayi be .pen in gnef fur tack of thee. 

My joy and power will rauiih. There ii none. 

Comrade or kinsman, to maintain my cause. 

* 1 The I^ird have mercy, RnUnd, on chy *,> u l j 
And gnnT Thee place in Paradise (he Meal, 

Thou rilimt Touch, ihou mighty Conuueror. 

Hjw widuwed lie* our fair France and how lone 
How will the Raimi (Jut 1 hate twayed rebel 
Now thoy art taken from my weary age I 
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THE TRAITOR PUT TO DEATH 

So deep mjf rnj* rim Fjia w^uld f 4k low 
And iqjf Tiliinx P«-fi in Piradti£ 

WiiiEe iflen iatrr mj wtuj Sirnbi with thine 1* "* 1 

The D*ad Buried 

The French army buried (he dead with all honour, 
where they had fallen, except the bodies of Roland, 
Oliver, and Turpin, which were carried to Btiyc, and 
interred in the great cathedral there ; and then Charic- 
magne returned Co Ail, 

Audt ihe Fair 

As Charles the Gre^c entered his palace a beiutcom 
maiden met him, Aude the Fair, the sister of Oliver and 
betrothed bride of I tola mi She asked eagerly ; 

“ Where is Roland the mighty captain, who' swore to 
take me for hi? bride ? 

u Alas 1 dear sister and friend," said Charlemagne, 
weeping and tearing hit long white heard, “ thou askest 
tidings of the dead. But' 1 will replace him : thou 
shalr have Louis, my son, Count of the Marches. 1 ’ 

«These words are strange," exclaimed Aude the 
Fair. " Cod and all His saints and angels forbid that 
l should live when Roland my love is dead." There¬ 
upon she lost her colour and fell at the emperor’s 
feet; he thought her fainting, but she was dead.' God 
have mercy on her soul I 

The Traitor Put to Dutfc 

Too long it would be to tell of the trial of Gandon 
the traitor. Suffice it that he was torn asunder by wild 
horses, and his name remains in France a byword for 
all disloyalty and treachery, 

1 Tie poetiwl qtwuiioii* ire fro* itie “Cfauuon j< RtiUad” 


CHAPTER Vlil: THE COUNTESS 
CATHLEEN 


Cchie Mrstfeis® 

I N ill Celtic literature there is recognisable a certain 
spirit which seems to be innate in the very cha¬ 
racter of the people, a spirit of mysticism anti 
acknowledgment of the supernatural. It "carries with 
it a love of Nature, a delight in beauty, colour ami 
harmony, which is common to all the Celtic races. But 
with these characteristics we find tn Ireland 3 spiritual 
beauty, a passion of self-sacrifice, unknown in Wales or 
Brittany, Hence the early Irish heroes are frequently 
found renouncing advantages, worldly honour, and life 
itself, at the bidding of some imperative moral impulse. 
They are the kmghts-cmnt of early European chivalry, 
which was a much deeper and more real inspiration 
than the carefully cultivated artificial chivalry of cen¬ 
turies later. Cuchuhtin, Oiarmuit, Nscsi all pay with 
their lives for their obedience to the dictates of honour 
and conscience. And in women, for whom in those 
early days sacrifice of self was the only way of heroism, 
the surrender even of eternal bliss was only the sublima¬ 
tion of honour and chivalry; and this was the heroism 
of the Countess Cathlccn. 

The Cathlttn Lftfcrd 

The legend is old, so old that its root has been lost 
and we know not who first imagined it; but the idea, 
the central incident, doubtless goes back to Druid 
times, when a woman might well have offered herself 
up to the cruel gods to avert their wrarh and stay the 
plagues which fell upon her people. Under a like im~ 
pulse Cortius sprang into the gulf in the b'orum, and 
Decius devoted himself to death to vein the safety of 


HAPPY IRELAND 

the Roman army* In each ease the powers, evil or 
beneficent, were supposed to be appeased by the offer¬ 
ing pf a human lire. When Christianity found this 
legend of sacrifice popular among the heathen nations, 
it was comparatively easy to adopt it and ^ivc it a yet 
wider scope, by making; the sacrifice spiritual rather 
than physical, and by finally rewarding the hero with 
heavenly joys. It is to be noted, too, that even at this 
early period there b a certain glorification of chicanery : 
the fiend fulfils his side of the contract, but God Him¬ 
self breaks the other side. This becomes a regular 
feature in all tales that relate dealings with the Evil 
One: all Devils Bridges, Devil's Dykes, and the 
Faust legends show that Satan may he trusted to keep 
his word, while the saints invariably kept the letter and 
broke the spirit. To so primitive a tale as that of 
“The Countess Cathken " the pettifogging quibbles of 
later saints are utterly unknown ; God saves her soul 
because it is His will to reward such abnegation of self, 
and even the Evil One dare not question the Divine WilL 

The Story. Happy Ireland 

Once, long ago, as the Chronicles tell us, Ireland 
was known throughout Europe as " The Isle of SainL?," 
for St, Patrick had not long before preached the Gos¬ 
pel, the message of good tidings, to the warring inhabit¬ 
ants, to tribes of uncivilised Celts, and to marauding 
Danes and Vikings. He had driven out the serpent- 
worshippers, and consecrated the Black Stone of Tara 
to the worship of the True God ; he had convinced the 
High King (it the truth and reasonableness of the doc¬ 
trine of the Trinity by the illustration of the shamrock 
leaf, and had overthrown the great idols and purified 
the land. Therefore the fair shores and fertile vales of 
F*rin t the clustered islets, dropped like jewels in the 
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aturesds, the mist-covered, heath er^dad hiU-iidcs, even 
the barren mountain-tups and the patches of firm 
ground scattered in the fijJitudes of fathomless hogs* 
were home.'* of pious Culdcc or lonely hermit. There 
was still strife in I rely ml, for king fought with kin::, and 
heathen marauders still vexed the land ; but many war¬ 
like Irish clans or w septs '‘ turned their ardour for fight 
to religious conflicts, and often every min of a tribe be¬ 
came a monk, so that great abbeys and tribal monas¬ 
teries and schools were built on the hills where, in 
former Jays, stood the chieftain's stronghold (raM or 
Jutt t as Irish legends name it), with its earth mounds and 
wooden palisades. Holy psalms and chants replaced 
the boastful songs of the old bards, whilst warriors, 
accustomed to regard fighting and hunting os the only 
occupations worthy of a freeborn man, now peacefully 
illuminated manuscripts or wrought at useful handi¬ 
crafts. Yet stilt in secret they dreaded and tried to 
appease the wrath of the Dig da, Brigit of the Holy 
l ire, jEngus the Ever-Young, and the awful Washers of 
the EorJ,the Choosers of the Slain; and to this dread 
was now joined the new fear of the cruel demons who 
obeyed Satan, the Prince of EviL 

The Young Counleu 

At this time there dwelt in Ireland the Countess 
Cathlecn, young, good, and beautiful. Her eyes were 
as deep, as changeful, and as pure as the ocean that 
washcii Erins shores * her yellow hair, braided in two 
long tresses, was as bright as the golden circlet on her 
brow or the yellow com in her garners; and h-r Mtp 
was as light and proud and free as chat of the deer in 
her wide domains. She lived in a stately castle in che 
mittiE of great forests, with the cottages of her tribes- 
men around her gates, and day by day *nd vear by 


DEARTH AND FAMINE 

year she watched the dimming glories of the mighty 
woods, as the seasons brought new beauties, till her 
soul was as lovely as the green woods and purple 
hills around. The Countess Cathlcen loved the dim* 
mysterious forest, she loved the talcs of the indent 
gods, and of 

M Gli* unhippv T fsjvLfciF ihinft** 

And banta ton^ ; ** 

MtrJiwtrtL 

but more than all she Loved her clansmen and vassal* : 
she prayed for them at all the holy hours, and taught 
and tended them with loving care, so that in no place tn 
Ireland could be found a happier tribe than that which 
obeyed her gentle rule. 

Dearth and Famine 

One year there fell upon Ireland, erewfule so happy 
a peat desolation-—“ for Scripture saith, an ending to 
all good things must be “ ‘—and the happiness of the 
Countess Cftthleem's tribe came to an end in this wise t 
A terrible famine fell on the land ; (he seed-corn rotted 
in the ground, for fain and never-lifting mists filled 
the heavy air and by on the sodden earth ; then when 
spring came barren Helds lay brown where the shooting 
corn should he; the cattle died in the stall or fell from 
weakness at the plough, and the sheep died of hunger 
in the fold; as the year passed through summer 
towards autumn the berries failed in the sun-parched 
woods, and the withered leaves, fallen long before the 
time, lay roiling on the dank earth ; the timid wild 
things of the forest, hares, rabbits, ^uirrcU, died in 
their holes or fell easy victims tu the birds and beasts 
of prey ; and these, in their turn, died of hunger iri the 
famine-stricken forests. 

1 C, Hiapltf. 
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“ i ■ cirelied lEI day : the mice and rau in J hedgehog 1 
Seemed to he Jud, and I could ItirdEj hear 
A wlttg morjag in ell the (emiihed wjadt/’i 

Distress of the Peasants 

A ay of bitter agony and lamentation rose from the 
starving Isle of Saints to the gates of Heaven! and fell 
back unheard ; the sky was hard as brass above, and 
the earth was barren beneath, and men and women 
died in despair, their shrivelled lips still stained green 
by the dried grass and twigs they had striven to cat. 

“i piBml by Margaret xVnlin'i: fui nine Jay* 

Her mouth wai ^reen with dock and dandelion ; 

Am I nov* the? vntc her." 

The Misery increases 

In '•“ain the High King of Ireland proclaimed a 
universal peace, and wars between quarrelling tribes 
stopped and foreign pirates ceased to molest the land, 
and chief met chiet in the common bond of misery j 
in vain the rich gave freely of their wealth—soon there 
was no distinction between rich and poor, high imd low, 
chief and vassal, for all alike felt the grip ot famine, all 
died by the same terrible hunger. Soon many of the 
great monasteries lay desolate, their store? exhausted, 
their portals open, while the brethren, dead within, had 
none to bury them ; the lonely hermits died in their 
little beehive-shaped cells, or fled from the dreadful 
tolitudc to gather in some wealthy abbey which could 
still feed ks monks ; and isle and vale which Had 
echoed their holy chants knew the sounds no more. 
Over all, unlifting, unchanging, brooded the deadly 
vapour, bearing the plague in its heavy folds, and 
filling the air with a sultry lurid haze. 

1 The poetical Cfimutidm, throughout (hit itorf ate taken, by 
perm i mi on, from Mr. \V, B. Vcui't pity « The Cosm^i. Cjtfilee.t " 
t6o 


CATHLEEN’S VIDE CHARITY 

- There ii .jo , lgtt of chjng *—far cupin d*y. 

Gre-u thmgt ife Jtid—-the caiiJe (wire dead 
Of dy;r:i‘—^nij uu ill tile Tipour luiijji 
And fcEtcni vrith dtKuc, md gj um with ht*L" 

Cathlwn Hewtbrokea [of Iitf People 

Round the castle of the Countess Cathleen there was 
great *>tir and bustle, for her teuder heart was wrung 
wtth the misery of her people, and her prayers for them 
ascended to God unceasingly. So thin she grew and so 
worn that the physicians bade her servants bring harp 
and song to charm away the sadness that weighed upon 
her spurts but ad in vain 1 Neither the wd I doled 
legends of the ancient gods, nor her harp, nor the voice 
ot her bards could bn fig her relief—nothing but the 
attempt to save her people. From the earliest days of 
the famine her house and her stores were ever ready to 
supply the wants of the homeless, the poor, the suffer¬ 
ing ; her wealth was freely spent for fix>d for the 
starving while supplies could yet be bought either near 
or tn distant bar on ics ; and when known supplies fcij c d 
her lavish offers tempted the churlish farmers, who still 
hoarded gram that they might enrich themselves in the 
great dearth, to sell some of their garnered stores, 
V' hen she could fio longer induce them to part with 

W!flt f f P ro 7» ioM > ™ and com, 
were distributed generously to all who asked for relief 

and none ever left her castle without succour. 

Her Wide Chari 17 

Thus passed the early months of bitter starvation 
t( T t T eSS | C ^ tJU ' :Cn ' s ni ™ was borne fru- and 
TVS* rt j l2Jld ^ aorom P*ntcd with the blessings 
of all the rescued ; and round her castle, from tve'ry 
district, gathered a mighty throng of poor-not only hi 
own clansmen—who all looked to her tbr a daily dole of 
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food and drink to keep some life in them until the 
pestilential mists should pass away. The wholesome 
cold of winter would purity the air and bring new hope 
and promise of new life in the coming year. Alas I 
the winter drew on apace and still the poisonous 
follow vapour* hong heavily over the land, and stilt the 
deadly famine clutched each feeble heart and weakened 
the very springs of life, and^ the winter frosts slew more 
than the summer heats, so feeble were the people and so 
weakened. 

Lawlessness Breaks Out 

Ar last, even in the Isle of Saints, the bonds of right 
and wrong were loosened, all respect for property 
vanished in the universal desolation, and men began to 
rob and plunder, to trust only to the right of might, 
thinking that their poor miserable lives were of more 
value thin aught eke, than conscience and pity and 
honesty.^ Thus C-athlecn lost hy barefaced robbery 
much of what she still possessed of Hocks and herds, o/ 
scanty fruit and corn. Her servant- would gladly have 
pursued the robbers and regained the spoils, bur Cath¬ 
ie forbade it, for she pitied the miserable thieves, and 
thought no evil of them in this bitter dearth, By this 
time she had distributed all her winter stores, and had 
only enough to feed her poor pensioners and her house¬ 
hold with most scanty rations; and she herself shared 
equally with them, for the most earnest entreaties of her 
faithf ul servants could not induce her to fare better than 
they in anything. Soon there would be nothing left for 
daily distribution, and her heart almost broke as she saw 
the misery of her helpless dependents j they looked to 
her is in angel of pity and deliverance, while die knew 
herself to be as helpless as they, Day by day Cathlccn 

went among them, with her pitifully scanty doles of 
1S1 
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CATHLEEN HAS AN INSPIRATION 

food, cheering them by her words and smites, and b* 
her very presence j and each day she went to her chapel, 
where she could cast aside the mask of cheerfulness 
she wore before her people, and prayed to the Blessed 
Virgin Mary and all the talma to show her how to save 
her own tribe and all the land. 


Cathleen Has an Inspiration 

As the Countess knelt long before the altar one noon¬ 
tide she passed from her prayers info a deep sleep, and 
sank down on the altar steps. In the troubled depths 
of her mind a thought arose, which came to her as an 
inspiration from Heaven itself She awoke and spruiL' 
up joyfully, exclaiming aloud : “Thanks be to Our Lady 
and to all the saints I To them alone the blessed 
thought is due. Thus can 1 save my poor until the 
dearth is ova*.'* 


Then Cathleen left her oratory with such a light 
heart as she had not fdt since the Terrible visitation 
began, and the gladness in her face was so new and 
wonderful that all her servants noticed the change, and 
Her old foster-mother, who loved the Countess with the 
utmost devotion, shuddered at the thought that perhape 
her darling had come under the power of the ancient 
gods and would be bewitched away to Trr-nao-og, 
the land of never-dying youth. Fearfully old Oons 
watched Cathleen'a face as she passed through the hall, 
and Cathleen saw the anxious gaze, and came and laid 
her hand on the old wmniuiS shoulder, saying, “Nay, 
fear not, nurse j the saints Have heard mv prayer and 
put it into my heart to save all these helpless ones. 1 ’ 
Then she crossed the hall to her own room, and calleji 
a servant, raying, “Send hither quickly Fergus my 
steward." 
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Slit Suuuuw her Steward 

Shortly afterwards the steward came, Fergus the 
White, an old grey-haired man, who had been foster- 
brother to Cathfeen’s grandfather. He had seen three 
generations pass away, he had watched the change from 
heathenism to Christianity, and of all the chiefs family, 
to which his loyal devotion had ever clung, there re¬ 
mained but this one young girl, and he loved her as 
his own child. Fergus did obeisance to his liege lady, 
and kissed her hand kneeling as he asked ; 

“ What would the Countess Cathleen with her 
steward / Shall l render my account of lands and 
wealth I" 

Deaimis to Ejuw what Wealth site Owns 

“ How much have I in lands/” the Countess asked. 
Ami Fergus answered in surprise: M Your lands are 
worth one hundred thousand pounds," 

** Of what value is the timber in my forests i *' “ As 

much again." 

**What is the worth of my castles and my fair 
residences ? “ continued the Countess Cathleen. And 
Fergus stall replied : u As much more," though in his 
heart he questioned why his lady wished to know now, 
while the famine made all riches seem valueless 

« How much gold still unspent lies In thy chaise in 
my treasure^chri^ ? ” 

“Lady, your stored gold is three hundred thousand 
pounds, as much as all your lands and forests and 
houses are worth/' 

The Countess Cathleen thought for an instant, and 
then, as one who m-ihes i momentous decision, spoke 
n roily, though her lips quivered as she gave utterance 
'o her thought i 
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w Go Fir md Buy Food 11 

w Then, Fergus, take my bags of coin and go. Leave 
here my Jewels ami some goto, for t may hear of some 
stores of gram hoarded by niggard farmers, and may 
in dace them to sell, if not for the love of God, then 
for the love of gold. Take, too, authority from me, 
written and sealed with my seal, to sell jII my lands and 
timber, and castles, except this one alone where 1 must 
dwell. Send a man, trustworthy and speedy, to the 
North, to Ulster, where 1 hear the famine is less terrible, 
and let him buy what cattle he can find, and drive them 
back as soon as may be." 

** Keeping ihi* home tlonc. tell til I hive ; 

Go to tantc ditUiit euiinirr, inJ ccnee i^jia 
Wnh misj hcnii of com inJ ihipi of |om,* 

The Steward Reluctantly Obey* 

The ancient steward, Fergus the White, stood at fint 
speechless with horror and gric£ but after a moment of 
silence his sorrow found vent in words, and he besought 
his dear lady nor to sell everything, her ancient home, 
her father's lands, her treasured heirlooms, and leave 
herself no wealth for happier times, All his persuasions 
were useless,^ fur Cathleen would not be moved ; she 
bade him 11 Farewell “ and hastened his journey,saying, 
“A cry is in mine ears ; I cannot rest.” So there was 
no help for it, A trusty man was despatched to Ulster 
to buy up ail the cattle (weak and famine-stricken as 
they would be) in the North Country; while Fergus 
himself journeyed swiftly to England, which was still 
prosperous and fertile, untouched by the deadly famine, 
and knowing nothing of the desolation of the sister isle, 
to which the English owed so much of their knowledge 
of the True Faith. 
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Burt Stem in Englutd 

In England Fergus spent mil the gold he brought 
with him, and then sold all the Counters Carhlcen bade 
him fell — lands, castles, forests, pastures, umber—all 
but one lonely castle in the desolate woods, where she 
dwell among her own people, with the dying folk 
thronging round her gates and in her halls. Good 
bargains Fergus made also, for he was a shrewd and 
loyal steward, and the saints must have touched the 
hearts ot the English merchants, so that they gave 
guud [’rices for all, nr perhaps they did not realize the 
dire distress that prevailed in Ireland. However chat 
may have been, tergus prospered in his trading, and 
bought grain, and wine, and tat oxen and sheep, so that 
he loaded many ships with full freights of provisions, 
enough to carry the starving peasantry through the 
famine year till the next harvest. At last all his money 
was spent, all his ships were Laden, everything was 
ready, and the little fleet lay in harbour, only awaiting 
a, fair wind, which, unhappily, did not come. 

His Return Dtl&jtd 

First of all Fergus waited through a deadly calm, 
when the sails hung motionless, drooping, with no 
breath of air to stir them, when the % that hrooded 
over the shores of England never lifted and all sail¬ 
ing was impossible ; then the winds dispersed the fog, 
ami Fergus, forgetting caution in his great anxiety :o 
return, hastily set sail tor hi* own land, and there came 
fierce tempests and contrary winds, so that his little 
fleet Was driven back, and one or two fhjp* went down 
with all their stores of food. Fergus wept to see his 
Udy‘» wealth lost in the wintry sea, hut he Jared not 
venture again, and though he' chafed md fretted at 


TWO MYSTERIOUS STRANGERS 
the deity, it was nearly two months after he reached 
England before he could sail back to his young mistress 
and her starving countrymen. The trusty messenger 
who had been sent to buy cattle had succeeded beyond 
his own expectation ; he also had made successful 
bargains, and had found more cattle than he believed 
were still alive in Ireland. He had bought all, and was 
driving them slowly towards the Countess Cathleen's 
forest dwelling. Their progress was so slow, fweause of 
their weakness and the scanty fodder bv the way, that 
no news of them came to Guhleen, and she knew not 
that while com and cattle were coming with Fergus 
across the sea, food was also coining to her slowly 
through the barren ways of her own native land. None 
of this she knew, and despair would have filled her 
heart, but for her faith in God and her belief In the 
great inspiration that had been given to her. 


Deepening Misery in Ireland 

Meanwhile terrible things had been happening in 
Ireland. As in England in later day*,, ** men raid openly 
that Christ and His saints slept"; they thought with 
longing of the mighty old gods, for the new sct-ined 
powerless, and they yearned for the friendly “good 
people who had fled from the sound of the church 
PclL Thus many minds were ready to revolt from the 
Christian faith if they had not feared the life after death 
and the endless torments of the Christian HelL Some 
few, desperate, even offered secret worship to the old 
heathen gods, and true love to the One True God had 
grown cold. 


Two Mrsierbus Strangers 

Now on the very day on which Fergus sailed for Eng¬ 
land, and his comrade departed to Ulster, two mysterious 
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stately strangers suddenly appeared in Erin, Whence 
they came no man knew, bur they were first seen near 
the wild seashore of the west, md the few poor in¬ 
habitants thought they bad been put ashore by some 
vessel or wrecked on that dangerous coast. Aliens rfiev 
certainly were, tor they talked with each other in a 
tongue that none understood, and they appeared as if 
they did not comprehend the questions asked of them. 
Thus they passed away from the western coasts, and 
made their way inland ; but when they next appeared, 
in a village not far from Dublin, they had greatly 
changed : they ware magnificent robes and furs, with 
splendid jcwclicd gloves on their hands, and golden 
circlets, set with gleaming rubies, bound their brows ; 
their black steeds showed no trace of weakness jriii 
famine as they rode through the woods and carefully 
noted the misery everywhere. 

Their Stuait Siojt 

At last they alighted at the little lodge, where a 
forester’s widow gladly received them ; *nJ their royal 
dress, lofty bearing and strange language accorded ill 
with the mean surroundings and the scanty accom¬ 
modation of that little hut. The dead forester had 
been one of the Countess Cathlecn’s most faithful 
vassals, and his holding was but a short distance from 
the castle, so that the strangers could, unobserved, watch 
the life of tiie little village. As time passed they told 
thdr hostess they were merchants, simple traders from a 
distant country, trafficking in very precious gems ; but 
they md no wire* for exchange^ and no gems to show i 
they made no inquiries or researches, bargained with 
no man, seemed to do no business ; they were the most 
unusual merchants ever seen in Ireland, and the strange¬ 
ness of their behaviour troubled men's mind*. 

1*1 
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Mysterious Behivicur 

Day bjf day they ait, unquestioning, the coarse food 
their poor hostess set before them, and the blade bread 
which was the best food obtainable in those terrible 
dap, but they addled to it wine, rich and red, from 
their own private store, and they paid her lavishly in 
good red gold, so that she wondered that any men 
should stay in the famine-stricken country when they 
could so easily leave it at their will Gradually, too, 
speaking now in the Irish tongue, they began to ask 
her cautious questions of the people, of the land, or 
the famine, how men lived and how thev died, and so 
they heard of the exceeding goodness of the Countess 
Githlrcn, whose bounty had saved so many lives, and 
was still saving others, though the deadly pinch of famine 
grew sorer with the passing days. To their hostess they 
admired Cathleen's goodness, and were loud in her 
praises, but they looked askance at ono another and 
their brows were black with discontent. 

Professed Errand of Merer 

Then one day the kingly merchants told the poor 
widow who harboured them that they too were the 
friends of the poor and starving; they were servants 
of a mighty prince, who in his compassion and mercy 
had sent them on a mission to Ireland Co help the 
afflicted peasants to fight against famine and death. 
They said that they themselves had no food to give, 
only wine and gold in plenty, so that men might exert 
themselves and search for food, to buy. Their hostess, 
hearing this, and knowing that there were still some 
niggards who refused to pan with their mouldering 
heaps of corn. Jetting the price so high that no man 
could buy, called down the blessing ot God and Mary 
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end *11 the saints upon their heads, for if they would 
distribute their gold to all, or even bur the corn them’ 
•elves and distribute it, men need no longer die ol 
hunger* 

A New Traffic 

When . S j C r™> T cd for a blessing on the two stnmgen 
thev srm.ej scornfully and impatiently - and the e lder 
said, cunningly • 

*• Alii I wt know thr en'lj of mere cbirtty. 

Arid would dcrite j marc cotuidncd m, 

Ui «ch nun bring one puxe of men:hindite * 

Ah, sirs I replied the hostess, "then your com’ 
passion, your gold and your goodwill arc of no avail. 
Thmk you, after all these weary months, that any man 
has merchandise left to sell ? They have sold long ago 
“ but the very doihcs they wear, to keep themselves 
a 1 ivc till better days come. Such offers are mocker/ of 
our distress.'* ' 

“ ^’ c raock 7 °* not," said the elder merchant. « All 
men have the one precious thing we wish to buy, and 

s J V f £=" *'^ Cr * n0ne ^as already lost or 

“ What precious treasure cm you mean ? Men in 
Ireland now have only their lives, and cm barely 

and niu^h ^f’ ^ P°° r woman, wondering greatly 

Bure** of Sauls 

The elder merchant continued gaains at her with a 
crafty smile and an eye ever on the aim for tokens of 
understanding, “ Poor as they are. Irishmen have still 
one thing that we will purchase, if they will «U : their 
iouI^ which have come Co obtain for our nirghcy 
Prince, and with the great price that we shall pir in 
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pure gold men can well save their lives till the starving 
time is over. Why should men die a cruel, lingering 
death or drag through weary months of miserable halt- 
satisfied life when they may live well and merrily at 
the cost of a soul, which is no good but to cause fear 
and pain r We take men's souls and liberate them from 
all pain and care and remorse, and we give in exchange 
money, much money, to procure com harts and case ; 
wc enrol men is vassal* of our great lord, and he is no 
hard taskmaster to those who own his sway," 

Slow Trait at First 

When the poor widow heard these dreadful words 
she knew that the strangers were demons come to 
tempt men’s souls and to lure them to HcIL She 
crossed herself, and fled from them in fear, praying to 
be kept from temptation ; and she would not return to 
her little cottage in the forest, but stayed in the village 
warning men against the evil demons who were tempt¬ 
ing the starving people, dll she too died of the famine, 
and her house was left wholly to the strangers. Yci 
the merchants fared ever well, hettcr than before her 
departure, and those who ventured to the forest 
dwelling found good food and rich wine, which the 
atrangera sometimes gEVe to their visitor** with crafty 
hints of abundance to be easily obtained. Then when 
timid individuals asked the wajf to win these cornl^rti 
the strangers began their tempting, and represented the 
ease to be gained by the sale of men’s souls. One man, 
bolder than the rest, made a bargain with the demons 
and gave them his soul for three hundred crowns of 
gold, and from that time he in his turn became a 
tempter. He boasted of his wealth, of the rich food 
the merchants gave him at times, of the potent wine 
he drank from their generously opened bottles, and, 
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best of all, he vaunted, his freedom from pity, 
science, or remorse. 

Trade Intrtavs 

Gradually many people came to the forest dwelling 
and trafficked with the demon merchants. The purchase 
of souls went on busily, and the demons paid prices 
varying according to the worth of the soul and the 
record of its former sin* ; hut to all who sold they 
gave food and wine, and in gloating over their gold, 
and satisfying hunger and thirst, men forgot to^ ask 
whence came this food and wine and the endless stores 
of coin. Now many people ventured into the forest to 
deal with the demons, and, the narrow track grew into 
a broad beaten way with the numbers of those who 
came, and all returned fed and warmed, and bearing 
bags heavy with coin, .tnd the promise of abundant 
fowl and easy service. Those who hail sold their souli 
Holed with the money, for the demons gave them food, 
and they bought wine from the inexhaustible stores 
of the evil merchants. The poor, lost people knew that 
there was no hope for them after death, and they tried 
by all mean* to keep themselves alive and to enjoy 
what was yet left to them ; but their mirth was fearful 
and they durst not stop to think. 

Cathifcn Hrars of the Demon Traders 

At first the Countess CathJccn knew nothing of the 
terrible doings of the demons, for she never passed be* 
vond her astir gates, but spent her time in prayer foi 
her people s safety and for the speedy return of her mes¬ 
sengers ; but when the starving throng of pensioners at 
her gates grew daily less, and there Were fewer <_Lun t *ots 
far the pitiful allowance winch was all she had to give, 
she wondered if some other mightier helper had come 
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THE PEASANTS STORY 
to Ireland. But she could hear of none, and soon the 
shameless rioting and drunkenness in the village came 
to her knowledge, and she wondered pet more whence 
her clansmen obtained the means for their excesses, for 
she felt instinctively that the origin of all this rioting 
must be evil. Catnlcen therefore called to her an old 
peasant, whose wife had died of hunger in rbe early 
days of the famine, so that he himself hid longed to 
die and join her ; but when he came to her she was 
horror-struck by the change in him. Now he came 
flushed with wine, with defiant look and insolent bear¬ 
ing, and his face was full of" evil mirth as he tried to 
answer soberly the Countess'* questions, 

““Why do the villagers and strangers no longer 
come to me for food ? I Have but little now to give, 
but all ire welcome to share it with me and' tn? 
household/' 

The Ptisinl'i Starr 

u They do not come, O Countess, because they are 
no longer starving. They have better food and wine, 
and abundance or money to buy more." 

* Whence then have they obtained the money, the 
food, and the wine for die drinking-bouts, the tumult 
of which reaches me even in my oratory ? ” 

Lady, they have received all from the generous 
merchants who are in the forest dwelling where old 
Main formerly lived ; she is dead now, and the*c noble 
strangers keep open house in her cottage night and 
day ■ they are so wealthy that they need not stint their 
bounty, and so powerful that they can find good food, 
enough for all who go to them. Since Brigif died 
(your old servant, lady) her husband and son work no 
mofe^ but serve the strange merchants, and urge 
all men to join them ; and 1, and many others, have 
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done so, and we are now wealthy " (here he showed 
the Countess a handful of gold}** and welt fed, and have 
wine as much as heart can desire." 

** But do you give them nothing in return for all 
their generosity ? Arc they so noble that they ask 
oothing Id requital of their bounty ?" 

“Good Gold for Souls " 

“Oh, yes, we give them something, but nothing 
of importance, nothing we cannot sparen They are 
merchants of souls, and buy them for their king, and 
they pay good red gold for the useless, painful things, 

I have sold my soul to them, and now I weep no more 
for my wife ; I am gay, and have wine enough and 
gold enough to help me through this dearth 1" 

** Alas 1 " fished the Countess, “ and what when 
you too die ? " The old peasant laughed at her grief 
as he said : "Then, as now, 1 shall have no soul to 
trouble me with remorse or conscience"; and the 
Countess covered her eyes with her Hand and beckoned 
silently that he should go. In her oratory, whither she 
betook herself immediately, she prayed with all her 
spirit that the Virgin and all the saints would inspire 
her to defeat the demons and to save her people’s souls. 

Cat h Isen Trita to Check the Traffic 

Neat day Caihlcen called together all the people in 
the village, her own tribesmen and stranger?. She 
offered them again a share of all she had, and the daily 
rations she could db tribute,but told them that all must 
*hare alike and that she had nothing but the bares! 
necessaries to give—scanty portions of corn and meal, 
with milk from one or two famine-stricken cows her 
servants had managed to keep alive. To this she 
added that she had sent two trusty messengers for help, 
* 7 * 


IN VAIN 

one to Ulster for cattle, and Fergus to England for 
Com and wine ; they rmist return soon, she felt sure, 
with abundant supplies, if men would patiently await 
their return. 

In Vain 

But all was useless. Her messengers had scot no 
word of their return, and the abundant supplies at the 
forest cottage were more easily obtained, and were less 
carefully regulated, than those of the Countess Cathkcn, 
The merchants, too, were ever at hand with their cun¬ 
ning wiles, and their active, persuasive dupes, who 
would gladly bring all others into their own soulless 
condition. The wine given by the demons warmed the 
hearts of all who drank, and the deceived peasants 
dreamed of happiness when the famine was over, and 
so the passionate appeal of the Countess failed, and 
the sale of souls continued mcmly. The noise of 
revelry grew daily louder and more riotous, and the 
drinkers cared nothing for the death or departure or 
their dearest friends ; while those who died, died 
drunken and utterly reckless, or full of horror and 
despair, reviling the crafty merchants who hail deceived 
them with promises of life and happiness. The evil 
influence dung all about the countryside, and seemed 
in league with the pitiless powers of Nature against 
the souls of men, till at Use the stricken Countess, 
putting her trust in God, sought out the forest lodge 
where the demon merchants dwelt, trafficking for souls. 
The way was easy to find now, for a broad beaten track 
led to the dwelling, and as the evil spirits saw Cathkcn 
coining slowly along the path their wicked eyes gleamed 
and their dawlikc hands worked convulsively in their 
icwclkd gloves, for they hoped the had come to sell 
her pure soul 
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She Visits the Demon* 

“ ^ hit Jots the Countess Cathicen wish to obtain 
from rwo poor stranger merchants ? ” said the elder 
wj(H an evsl smile ; and the younger, bowing deeply, 
said j 11 Lady, you may command us in all things, save 
what touches our allegiance to our king." CathJcen 
replied : " I have no merchandise to barter, nothing lor 
trade with rou, for vou buy such things as I will never 
sell ; you buy men's souls for Hell. ' [ come only to 
beg that you will release the poor souls whom you have 
bought for Satan s kingdom, and will have mercy on my 
ignorant people and deceive them no more, t have yet 
some gold unspent and jewels unsold : tike all there is, 
but let my people go free.” Then ih„ merchants 
laughed aloud scornfully, and rejected her offer. 
“ Would you hive us undo our work ? Have we 
toiled, then, for naught to extend our master** sway ? 
Hive we won for him so many souls to dwell for ever 
in his kingdom and do his work, and shall we give 
them hack for your entreaties i We have gold enough, 
and food and wine enough, fair lady. The souls we 
have bought we keep, for our master gives us honour 
and rank proportioned to the number of souls we win 
for him, tnd you may see by the golden circlets round 
our brows that we are princes of bis kingdom, and have 
brought him countless souls. Nevertheless, there b 
one most rare and precious thing which could redeem 
these bartered souls of Ireland * peasants, thjng* of little 
worth. 

Ther Mate a PropouJ 

% what is that ? said the Countess, “ If I have 

it, or can in any way procure it* tell me, that I maj 
redeem these deluded people** souls." 



'■ Thieve* Iwv* fcjrsken mU> the muuie -chum bee 








FALSE TIDINGS 

"You hive it now, fair Mint. It it one pure soul, 
precious u multitudes of more sin-stained souls, Our 
master would tar rather have a perfect and flawless pari 
for hi* diadem than myriads of these cracked and flawed 
crystals. Your sou1 t most saintly Countess, would 
redeem the souls of all your tribe, if you would sell it 
to otir king ; it would be the fairest jewel in his crown. 
But think not to save your people otherwise, and 
beguile them no longer with false promises r>! help: 
your messenger to Ulster lies sick of ague in the Bog of 
Allen, and no food comes from England." 


False Tiding! 


** W* u* J 


liciiy with in the Bag of AU*h 

Wham you kid bid buy uttte N«ar Yiit Head 
W« (in jxml pa ihi|H lying id beamed 
In tb* iilt night* iHil nul lew Uill ibln ibey 
Burned iJI thcii mirrureJ unsettu in ifet 


When Cathlecn heard of the failure of her messenger! 
to bring food it seemed is if all hope were indeed over, 
and the demon* smiled craftily upon her ai she turned 
silently to go, and laughed joyously to each other when 
she had let! their presence. Now they had good hope 
to win her fur their master; but they knew that their 
time was short, since help was not far away. 

* (.nr flight} fiMi in ibe inwge of an awl, 
l hut hoi to tb* di5V of I h-ntzxl. 

And law* tfrfpiEijE ati thn uncut lutjc* 

Tfiutc ihipi th.it bring fnc wotpun pm md ttif*! i 
They lit dap ltom «.i. 

t hurTirs alt, 

A gra fiwl flittimgp flitting in sh? dew* 

Inj tiff Kinds bundled ai£n loll liucmgh Math, 

fatten &n hr fcoada *f iron ; thty i***, bwhir* 

An hid iwt day* k*m m* Fitc dap for it artu " 
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GiKlWi Despair 

The Countess then went back in bitter grief to her 
desolate castle, where only faithful old servants now 
waited m the hall*, and whispered together in the dirk 
corners, and, kneeling in heT oratory, she prayed far into 
the night for tight in her darkness. As she prayed 
before the altar *he slept for very weariness, and was 
aroused by a sudden furious knocking, and an outcry of 
** Thieves 1 Thieves I ” Cithleen rose quickly from 
the alur steps, and met her foster-mother, Oona, at the 
door of the oratory ; and Oona cried aloud : '* Thieves 
have broken into the treasure-chamber, and nothing is 
left I *’ Cathlecn asked if this were true, and discovered 
that not a single coin, not a single gem was left: the 
demons had stolen all. And while the savants still 
mourned over the lost treasures of the house there 
came another cry of " Thieve* I Thieves J “ and an 
old peasant rushed in, exclaiming that all the food was 
gone. That, alas I was true ; the few sacks of meal 
which supplied the scanty daily fare were emptied and 
the bags flung on the floor. N'ow indeed the last poor 
resource was gone. 

A Desperate Decision 

When the Countess heard of this last terrible 
misfortune a great light broke upon her mind with a 
blinding flash, and showed her a way to save others, 
even at the cost of her own solvation. It seemed God’s 
answer to her prayer for guidance, and she resolved 
to follow the inspiration thus sent into her mindL 
She decided now what she would do ; her mind was 
made up, and the light which shines from extreme 
sacrifice of self was so bright upon her face that her 
old nurse and her servants, wailing around her, were 
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awe-stricken anti dum not question or check her. 
She returned to her oratory floor, and, standing on 
the steps, looking down on her weeping domestics* 
she cried ; 

,+ t am t!delate. 

Fur a tnofll ml ffitslrt wala m mj heart, 

But tlwiji 1 h. awe faith, Obi mrr, and waiti-cn, 

Be liltnt ; God doei due forufcc the world 
Marjr Qtiecfi of An gets 

And all you cfomii ar.d domh of uinta* farewell 3 m 

With one last long gaze at tht little altar of her oratory 
she rrsolutcly closed the door and turned amy 

She Reviilta the Dent am 

The next day the merchant* ui their forest lodge 
were still buying souls, and giving food and wine to the 
starving peasants who sold* They were buying men 
and wo me n t sinful, terrified, afraid to die, eager to live ; 
buying them more cheaply than before because of the 
increase of sin and terror. Bargains were being struck 
and bartering was in full progress, when suddc <dr all 
the peasants stopped, shamefaced as one said, “ Here 
comes the Countess Cathlcen,'* and down the track she 
was seen approaching slowly. One by one the peasants 
slunk away, and the demon merchants were quite alone 
when Cathlcen entered the little cottage where the) sat, 
with bags of coin on the table before them and on the 
ground beside them. Again they greeted her with 
mocking respect, and asked to know her will. 

“ Merchants, do you still buy souls for Hell ?” 

M Latlv, Our traffic prospers, for the famine lies long 
on the land, and men would fain live till belter days 
come again. _ Besides, we can give them food and wine 
and wtilth For future years ; and all iit exchange for a 
mere soul, a little breath of wind." 

* m 
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“ Perhaps ihe Counress Cathleen has come to deal 
with us," will the younger. 

" Merchant, you are right; I have come to bring 
you merchandise. I have"* soul to sell, so costly that 
perhaps the price is beyond your means." 

Tbc elder merchant replied joyfully t " No price is 
beyond our means, if only the soul be worth the price ; 
if it be a pure and stainless soul, fit to join the angels 
and saints in Paradise, our master will gladly pay all 
you ask. Whose is the soul, and what is the price ? " 

Her Terms 

- The peoptc ittrut, th ;?sftwc Ac peapTe go 
Thronging to you. ] hc*f ■ cry cuine irom them. 

And it 11 in my tin by night and day ! 

And I would hire 6*s hundred thou urn) ctotiu, 

To find food for them liH the dearth go by ; 

And hire the wretched tpiriti you hue beeght 
For four gold crowni, relcued, »itd sent to God. 

The n»u 1 that I would bitter i» mj wil," 

The Bond Signed 

When the demons heard this, and knew that Cath- 
lecn was wilting to five her own soul as ransom for the 
souls of others, they were overjoyed, their eyes flashed, 
the rubies of their golden crowns shot out fiery gleams, 
and their fingers clutched the air as if they already held 
her stainless soul. This would he a great triumph to 
ih«r master, and they would win great honour in Hell 
when they brought him a soul worth fur, far more than 
large abundance of ordinary sinful souls, Very care¬ 
fully thev watched while the trembling Countess signed 
the "botuf which gave her soul to Hell, very gladly they 
paid down the money for which she had stipulated, and 
very joyously they saw the signs of speedy death in her 
face, knowing, as they did, how soon the coming relief 
lie 
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CATHLEEN FADES AWAY 
would show her sacrifice to have been unnecessary, 
though now it was irrevocable. 

Genera! Lamentation 

Sadly but resolutely she turned away, followed by 
her servants bearing the bags of gold, ami as she passed 
through the village a rumour nui before her of what 
she had done. All men were sobered by the terrible 
tidings, and the redeemed people waited for her coming, 
and followed her weeping and lamenting, for now their 
souls were free again, arid they recognised the great 
sacrifice she had made for them; but it was too late to 
save her, though now ail would have died fur her. 
Cathleen passed on into her castle, and there in the 
courtyard she distributed the money to ail her people, 
and bade them dwell quietly in obedience till her steward 
returned. She herself, she said, could not stay ; she 
must goon a long and dark journey, for her people** 
need had broken her heart and conquered her ■ she 
was no longer her own, but belonged to the dark lord 
of Hell; she could not bid them pray for her, nor 
could she pray for herself. 

Cat hi ten Fades A wav 

Her people, who knew the great price at which she 
had redeemed them, besought the Blessed Virgin and 
all the saints to have mercy on her - and all the souls 
she had released, on earth and in Heaven, prayed for 
her night and day, and the blessed saints interceded 
for her. Yet from day to day the Countess Cathleen 
faded, and the demons, ceasing all other traffic, lurked 
in waiting to catch her soul as she died. Night and day 
her heart'broken foster-mother Oona tended her ; buf 
she grew feebler, till it seemed that she would die before 
Fergus returned. 
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Thi Steward Returns 

Q it the fifth day, however, glad tidings omt, Fergus 
had landed, and sent word that he was bringing corn 
and meal as quietly as possible ; also a wandering 
peasant brought a message that nine hundred oxen were 
within one dav's journey of her castle ; and when the 
gentle Calhlcen heard this, and knew that her people 
were safe, she died with a smile on her lips and thanks 
tq God for her people on her tongue. That same night 
a great tempest broke over the laud, which drove away 
the pestilential mists, and left the country free from 
evil influences, for with the momine men found the 
forest lodge crushed beneath the fallen trees, and the 
two demon merchants vanished. All gathered round 
the castle afid mourned for the Counters Cathlccr^ tor 
none knew how it would go with her spirit; they feared 
that the evil demons had borne her soul to HdL All 
had prayed for her, but there had been no sign, no token 
of forgiveness. Nevertheless tiicir prayers were heard 
and answered* 

The Demon* Omitd 

tn the next night, when the great storm hid passed 
iw*y and the vapours no longer filled the air, when Fergus 
had"distributed food and wine, and the oxen had been 
apportioned to every family, so that plenty reigned in 
every house, when only Cathlecn's castle lay desolate, 
shrouded in gloom, the faithful old nurse Oona, w itch¬ 
ing by the body of her darling, had a glorious vision* 
She saw the splendid armies of the angels who guard 
mankino from evil, she saw the saints who had suffered 
and overcome, and amid them was the Countess Cathlecn, 
happy with saints and angels in the bliss of Paradise ; 
for her love had redeemed her own soul as well as the 


THE DEMONS CHEATED 
souls of other** and God hid pardoned her sin because 
of her self-sacrifice, 

“ The light ban down i the gitei of pe*ri 4fe wide, 

And the u puinj to the iwo r of pare, 

And Miiy of the Km tiraci wounded hart 
Kn kn^ed her hp% ind the bug bfwicd hiif 
Rii fallen op her fas* i the Light of L’ljhu 
Loo 111 fllurijn <50 the motive, not ihc dead* 

The Shadow of Sfetdotfi oo tfnt daaeJ il otic* 



CHAPTER IX t CUCHULAIN, THE 
CHAMPION OF IRELAND 


Introduction 

A MONG all the early literatures of Europe, there 
are two which, at exactly opposite corners ol the 
continent, display most strikingly similar charac¬ 
teristics, characteristics which apparently point to some 
racial affinity In the peoples who produced them. These 
literatures are the Greek and the Irish, It has been 
maintained with much ingenuity that the Greeks oi 
Homer, the early Britons, and the Irish Celts were all 
ot' one stock, as shown by the many points they had in 
common. It is certain that in customs, manner of life, 
ethics, ideas of religion, and methods of warfare a 
striking similarity may be seen between the Greeks as 
described by Homer and the Britons as Julius Ciesar 
knew them, or the Irish as their own legends reveal 
them. We must expect to find in their myths and legends 
a certain resemblance of Cclric ideas to Greek ideas ; 
and if the great Achilles sulks in his tent because he ts 
unjustly deprived of his captive, the fair Brifeis, we shall 
not be surprised to find the Champion of Erin quarrel¬ 
ling over his claim to precedence. The contest between 
the heroes for the armour of dead Achilles is paralleled 
by this contest between the three greatest warriors oi 
Ireland for the special dish of honour called the 
** Champion’s Portion," a distinction which also recalls 
Greek life. 

CucbiiUln. the Irish Achillea 

The resemblance of the Cududain legend to the story 
of Achilla ts so strong that Cuchulain Is often railed 
“the Irish AchilJes," but there arc dements of humour 
and pathos in hit story which the talc of Achilles cannot 
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CUCHULAIN'S MARRIAGE 
show, and in reckless courage, power ofinspiring dread, 
sense of personal merit, ami frankness of speech the 
Irish hero is not inferior to the mighty Greek- The 
way tn which Cuchulain established his claim to be 
regarded as Chief Champion of Erin is related in the 
following story, which shows some primitive Celtic 
features found again in Welsh legends and other 
national folk-talcs. 

The Youth ei Cuchulain 

Cuchulain wu the nephew of King Conor of Ulster, 
son of his sister Dc-chcire, and men say his hither was 
no mortal man, but the great god Lugb of the Long 
Hand. When Cuchulain was born he was brought up 
by King Conor himself and the wisest men of Ireland ; 
when five years old, he beat all the other boys in games 
and warlike exercises, and on the day on which he was 
seven he assumed the arms of a warrior, so much 
greater was he than the sons of mortal men, Cuchulain 
had overheard his tutor, Cathbad the Druid, say to the 
older youths, ** If any young man take arms toAlay, his 
name will be greater than any other name in Ireland, 
but his span of life will be short," and as he loved fame 
above long life, he persuaded his unde, King Conor, to 
invest him with the weapons of manhood. Ills fame 
soon spread all over Ireland, for his warlike deeds were 
those of a proved warrior, not of s child of nursery age, 
and by the time Cuchulain was seventeen he was in reality 
without peer among the champions of Ulster, or ol ail 
Ireland. 

Cuchulain'* Marriage 

When the men of Ulster remembered Curhulain’s 
divine origin, they would fain have him married, so th*i 
he might not die childless ; and for a year they searched 
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all Erin for a fit bride for to great * champion. 
Cuchulain, however, went WOomg tor him sell, to the 
dun of Forgall the Wily, a Druid of great power. 
Forgall had two daughters, of whom the younger, Emer } 
was the most lovely and virtuous maiden to be found 
in the country, and she became Cuchutairi’s chosen 
bride. Gallant was his wooing, and merry and jesting 
were her answers to his suit, for though Enter loved 
Cuchulain at first sight she would not accept him at 
once, and long they talked together. Finally Emer 
consented to wed Cuchulain when he had undergone 
certain trials and adventures for a year, and had accom- 

[ dished certain feats, a test which she imposed on her 
over, partly as a trial of his worthiness and constancy 
and partly to satisfy her father Forgall, who would not 
agree to the marriage. When Cuchulain returned 
triumphant at the end of the year, he rescued Emer 
from the confinement in which her father had placed 
her, and won her at the sword's point j they were 
wedded, and dwelt at Armagh, the capital of Ulster, 
under the protection of King Conor. 

Bricrlu'a Ftaat 

It happened that at Conor's court wis one chief who 
delighted in making mischief, as Thersite* among the 
Grecian leaders. This man, Bricriu of the Bitter 
Tongue, came to King Conor and invited him and all 
the heroes of the Red Branch, the royal bodyguard of 
Ulster, to a feast at his new dwelling, for he felt sure 
he could find some occasion to stir up strife at a feast. 
King Conor, however, and the Red Branch heroes, dis¬ 
trusted Bricriu so much that they refused to accept 
the invitation, unless Bricriu would give sureties that, 
having received his guests, he would leave the hall 
before the feasting began. Bricriu, who hjuj ei perrmt 
164 


BRICRIU MEETS CO NALL CEARNACH 

some suck condition, readily agreed, and before going 
home to prepare his feast took measures tor stirring up 
strife among the heroes of Ulster. 


Bricriu's Falsehood 

Before Bricriu left Armagh he went to the mighn 
Laegaire and with many words of praise said : “ All 
good be with you, O I-acgiire, winner of battles ! 
Why should you not be Champion of Ireland for ever f" 
“1 can be, if l wiH,” said Lacgairc. 
w Follow my advice, and you shall be Head of all the 
champions of Ireland," said cunning Bricriu. 

11 Wbat is your counsel ?” asked Laegaire. 

“King Conor is coming to a feast in my house,” said 
Bricriu, “ and the Champion’s Bit will he a splendid 
portion for any hero. That warrior who obtains it at 
this feast will be acclaimed Chief Champion of Erin. 
When the banquet begins do you bid your chariot- 
driver rise and claim the hero's portion for you, for 
you are indeed worthy of it, and 1 hope that you may 
get what you so well deserve 1" 

“Some men shall die if my right is taken from me," 
quoth Laegaire; but Bricriu only laughed and turned 
away. 


Bricriu Meets CqqaI] Conucii 

Bricriu next rnet Conull Ccamarh, Cuehuhun's cousin, 
one of the chiefs of the Red Branch. 

“ May all good be with you, Conall the Victorious,” 
ouoth he. “You are our defence and shield, and no foe 
dare face you in battle. Why should you not be Chief 
Champion of Ulster ? ” 

“ It only depends on my will,” raid Conall; and then 
Bricriu continued his flattery and insidious sugges¬ 
tions until he had stirred up Conall to command his 
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charioteer to claim the Champion’s Portion at Brtcriu's 
feast, Very joyous was Bricriu, and very cvillv he 
smiled u he turned away when he had roused the 
ambition of Conail Cearnach, for he revelled in the 
prospect of coming strife. 

Bricriu Meets CucIiuULn 

M May all good be with you. Cuehulam," said Bricriu, 
as be met the youthful hero. You are the chief 
defence of Erin, our bulwark against the foe, our joy 
and darling, the hero of Ulster, the favourite of all the 
maidens of Ireland, the greatest warrior of our land I 
We all live in safety under the protection of your 
mighty hand, so why should you not be the Chief 
Champion of Ulster / Why will you leave the Hero’s 
Portion to some less worthy warrior i " 

“ By the god of my people, l will have it, or slay 
any bold mao who dares to deprive me of it," said 
Cue hu lain. 

Thereupon Bricriu left Cuchulain and travelled to his 
home, where he made his preparations for receiving the 
king, as if nothing were further from his thoughts than 
mischief-making and guile. 

The Feast and ike Quarrel 

When King Conor and his court had entered 
Bricriu’a house at Dundrum, and were sitting it the 
feast, Bricriu was forced by his sureties to leave the hall, 
for men feared his malicious tongue, and as he went to 
his watch-tower he turned and cried : 

“The Champion's Portion at my feast is worth 
having; let it he given to the best hero in Ulster, " 

The carving and distribution of the viands begin, and 
when the Champion's Portion was brought forward it 
was claimed by three chariot-drivers, Lacgaire's, Co mil's, 
ill 
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and Cuchulain's, each on behalf of his master; and 
when no decision was made by King Conor the three 
heroes claimed it, each for himself. But iatgatre and 
Con all united in defying Cuchulain and ridiculing his 
claim, and a great fight began in the hall, till all men 
shook for fear t and at last King Conor intervened, 
before any man had been wounded. 

“ Put up your swords, 1 ’ he said. M The Champion's 
Portion at this feast shall be divided among the three, 
and we will ask King Ailill and Queen M cave of Con¬ 
naught to say who is the greatest champion. This 
plan pleased every one hut Bricriu, who saw his hopes 
of foment)ng strife disappear. 

The Women's Quarrel 

Just at that moment the women rose and quitted 
the hall to breathe the fresh air, and Bricriu spied his 
opportunity* Going down from his watch-tower, he 
met Fcdelm, the wife of Laegairc, with her fifty 
maidens, and said to her : 

“ All good be with you to-ni^ht, Fcdelm of the 
Fresh Heart l Truly in beauty, in birth, in dignity, 
no woman in Ulster is your equal. If you cuter 
hall first to-night, you will be queen of the Ulster 
women/* 

Fcdelm walked on merrily enough, but determined 
that she would soon re-enter the hall, and certainly be¬ 
fore any other woman. Bricriu next met Lendabair the 
Favourite, Co nail's wife, and gave her similar flattery 
and a similar prophecy, and Lcndabsur also determined 
to be first back at the house and first to enter the hall. 

Then Bricriu waited till he saw Emer, Cuchukin'a 
fair wife, u Health be with you, Emer, wife of the 
best man in Ireland l As the sun outshines the stars, 
■o do you outshine all other women 1 You should 
* i*» 
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of right enter the house first, for whoever does so will 
he queen of the women of Ulster, 2 nd none has a better 
rlaim to he their queen than Cuchubin's Wife, ForgalJ't 
fair daughter/’ 

Thf Husbands Intervene 

The three fair women, each with her train of fifty 
maidens, watched one another carefully, and when one 
turned Kick, towards the house the others accompanied 
her, utep for step; and the noise of their returning 
footsteps as they raced along alarmed their husbands. 
Scncha, the king's wise counsellor,, reassured them, say¬ 
ing, M It is only a woman's quarrel ; Bricriu has stirred 
up enmity among the wives of the heroes and as he 
spoke Emcr reached the hall, having suddenly outrun 
the others; but the doors were shut. Then followed 
bitter complaints from Fed elm and Lendabair, both 
united against Emer, as their husbands had been against 
Cuchulain, Again King Conor was forced to call for 
silence, since each hero was supporting his own wife's 
claims to be queen of the Ulster women. The strife 
was only calmed by the promise that the claim to the 
highest place should be settled by Ailill and Mcave of 
Connaught, who would be impartial judges. 

The Heroes Journey to Connaught 

Bncriu's feast lasted for three days longer, and then 
King Conor and the Red Branch heroes returned to 
Armagh. There the dispute about the Cnampionship 
began again, and Conor sent the hemes to Cftiiwhan, in 
Connaught, to obtain a judgment from King Ailill. 
« If he d oes not decide, go to Curoi of Munster, who 
is a just and wise man, and will find out the best hero 
by wizardry and enchantments/* When Conor had 
derided thus, Lacgaire and Gonall, after some disputar 













QUEEN WEAVE WATCHES THE HEROES 

tiofl 1* to who should S urt had ihcir c^Hots 

co! ready and drove towards Cruachan, bat Cudnihm 
Saved amusing himself and the women m Armagh. 
When his chariot-driver reproached him willh lt«'rig 
the Champion’s Portion through laziness Cuehulam 
replied : " 1 never thought about it, but there is JU I 
tiie to win it. Yoke my steeds to the chanot. By this 
time however, the other two heroes were tar, very far, 
in advance, with the chief men of Ulster following 

them* 

CucEuiUin’s Steeds m 

Cue hu hi it had quite lately won two mighty me 
steeds, which arose from two lonely lakes-—the Grey 
of Macha, his best-beloved horse, and the Black Sain- 
0 \wn. The struggle btiwcen the hero ml these magic 
steeds had been terrible before he hail been able to 
tame them and reduce them to submission ? now he 
had them yoked to his chariot, and when he had once 
started he soon came up with tihe other two herott, and 
all three drove furiously towards Cruachan, with all the 
warriors of Ulster behind them. 

Queen Meare Witches the Heroes 

The noise of the advancing war-chanots reached 
CWen Mc*v< at Cruachan, and she wondered rally 
to hear thunder irom a dear sky ; bur her fair daughter, 
looking from her window, said f u Mother, l see chariots 

C °« V?ho comes in the first } n ashed Queen Meave. 

** I sec a big stout man, with reddish gold hair and 

long forked beard, dressed in purple with gold adorn¬ 
ments ; and his shield is bronze edged with gold , he 
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** He is mighty Laegaire, the Storm of War, the Knife of 
Victory ; he will shy us all, unless he comes in peace." 

“I *ee another chariot," quoth the princess,« tearing 
a fair man with long wavy hair, a man of dear red and 
white complexion, wearing a white vest and a cloak 
of blue and crimson. His shield is brown, with yellow 
bosses ami a bronze edge." 

14 That is valiant Condi the Victorious," quoth 
Mcave. “Small chance shall we have if he comes in 
anger." 

“ Yet a third chariot comes, wherein stands .1 dark, 
sad youth, most handsome of all the men of Erin ; he 
wears a crimson tunic, brooched with gold, a lon^ white 
linen denk, and a white, gold-embroidered ho<xT, His 
hair is black, his look draws love, his glance shoots lire, 
and the herodight gleams around him. His shidd is 
crimson, with a silver rim. and images of beasts shine on 
it in gold." 

Tenor la Connaught 

“Alas I that is the hero Cuchuliin," said Meavc* 
K He is more to he feared than all others. His voice 
in anger tells the doom of men ; his wrath is fatal. 
Truly we are but dead if we have aroused Cuchulain’s 
wrath." After a pause : u Tell me, daughter, are there 
yet other chariots ? " 

41 The men of Ulster follow in chariots so numerous 
that the earth quakes beneath them, and their sound is 
as thunder, or the dashing waves of the sea." 

Now Queen Mru c was terrified in good earnest, but 
hoped by ■ hearty welcome to turn aside the wrath of 
the heroes of Ulster ; thus when they arrived at the 
dun of Cruachan they found the best at receptions, and 
all the Red Branch warriors were feasted for three days 
and nights. 
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THE FIRST TEST 


Conor Explains the Matter 

After three day*- Ailili of Connaught asked their 
business, and King Conor related to him everything os 
it had occurred— the feast, the dispute for the Cham¬ 
pion’s Portion, the women's quarrel, and the decision 
to he judged by King AitilL This angered Ailiil, who 
was a peaceable man. 

“ It w-is no friend of mine who referred you to me, 
for I shall surely incur the hatred of two heroes," 
quoth he. 

« You are the best judge of all," replied King Conor. 

** Then I must have time—three days and nights—to 
decide," said Ailiil. 

Et W’e can spare our heroes so long," quoth Conor, and 
therewith the Ulster men returned to Armagh, leaving 
the three claimants to the Championship at Cruadia.ii. 

The First Test 

That night Ailiil put them to an unexpected test 
Their feast was served to them in a separate room, and 
the king went to his protectors, the Fairy People of 
the Hills, in the Good People’s Hill at Cmachan, and 
begeed some help in his judgment. They willingly 
aided him, and three magic beasts, in the shape of 
monstrous cats, were let into the room where the 
heroes feasted. When they saw them Lacgaire and 
Condi rose up from their meal, clambered up among 
the rafters,and stayed there :dl night. Cuchulain waited 
till one attacked him, and then drawing his swend, struck 
the monster. It showed no further sign of fight, and 
Cuchulain kept watch all night, till the magic beasts 
disappeared at daybreak. When Ailiil came into the 
room and sjw the heroes as they had spent the night 
he laughed as he said : 
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rt Arc you not content to yield the Championship to 
Cudmkin f" 

“ I ndetd no/’ said Condi and Laegairc. " We arc used 
to fighting men, not monstrous beasts." 

Tfeur SiCimd Teal 

'l ist- next day King AiliU sent the heroes to his own 
foster-father, Erco!, to spend a night with him, that he 
also might test them. When they arrived, and had 
feasted, I jegaire was sent out that' night to fight the 
witches of the valley. Fierce and terrible were these 
witches, and they beat Laegaire, anti took his arms and 
armour. 

When Condi went to fight them the witches heal 
him and took his spear, but he kept his sword and 
brought it hack with honour. Cuchulain, who was the 
youngest, went last, and he too was being beaten, 
when the taunts of his chariot-driver, who was watching, 
aroused him, and he beat the witches, and bore off in 
triumph their cloaks of battle. Yet even after this 
the other two heroes would not acknowledge Cuchulain‘t 
superiority. 

|L-cal's Defeat 

The next day Ercol fought with each champion 
.ejuT-itdy, and conquered both Laegaire and Conail, 
f i rn tying the former so much that he fled to Cruachan 
-uid told Mcave and Ail ill: that Ercol had killed the 
pi her two. When Cuchulain arrived victorious, with 
Ercol tied captive at his chariot-wheels, he found all 
men mourning for him and Canal! as for the dead. 

Mftsfi Plan :o A»oiJ Strife in Ceu&chan 

Now invited A dill was tn great perplexity, for he 
durst not delay his decision, and he dreaded the wrath 
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THE RETURN OF THE CHAMPIONS 

of the two disappointed heroes. He and Queer* Mesve 
consulted long together, and at length Mcavc pro¬ 
mised to relieve him of the responsibility of judgment. 
Summoning Laegaire to the king's room, she said : 

** Welcome, O Laegaire 1 You are greatest of the 
warriors of Ulster. To you we give the headship of 
the heroes of Ireland and the Champion's Portion, and 
to your wife the right to walk first of all the women of 
Ulster. In token thereof we give you this cup of 
bronre with a silver bird embossed, to be seen by no 
man till you be come to King Conor in the Red Branch 
House at Armagh. Then show your cup and claim 
your right, and none will dispute it with you." 

So Laegairt went away well pleased, and they sent 
for Canall. To him they gave a silver cup, with a bird 
embossed in gold, and to him they pretended to adjudge 
the Championship, and Con all left them well content 
Cochukuri, who was playing chess, refused to attend 
the King of Connaught when he was summoned, and 
Queen Meavc had to entreat him to come to their 
private room, There they gave him a golden cup, 
with a bird designed in precious gems, with many 
words of flattery for Cuchulain and liis fair arid noble 
wife, Emer. 

The Return of ibe Champions 

Now the heroes, each well content, bade farewell to 
the court at Cnuchan, and drove back to Armagh, but 
none durst ask how they had sped. That evening, 
at the banquet, when the Champion's Portion was set 
aside, Laegaire arose and claimed it, showing as proof 
that his claim was just the bronze cup be brought from 
Queen Mcave, 

But alas ! Conall the Victorious had a silver cup, and 
while he was exulting in this proof of his rightful claim 
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to the championship Cuchulaln produced hit golden 
cup, and the dispute began ill over again. Kim* Conor 
would luve allowed Cuchulam’s claim, hut Laegairc 
vowed that hi* rival had bribed AilLEl and Meave with 

E cal treasures to give him the golden cup, and neither 
legiire nor ConajJ would yield him the victory or 
accept the judgment as final. "Then you must go to 
Curoi,” said the king, and to that they all agreed. 

The Champ ions Visit Curoi 

The next day the three champions drove to Kerry, 
where Curoi dwelt irt a magic dun. He was away from 
home planning enchantments to test them, for he knew 
they were coming, but his wife welcomed them, and 
hade them watch the dun for one night each, begin¬ 
ning with Laegairc, as the eldest, Liegairc took up 
his sentinel's post outside the dun, and Curoi'* wile 
worked the charm which prevented entrance after night¬ 
fall The night was long and silent, and Laegaire 
thought he would have a quiet watch, when he saw a 
great shadow arise from the sea. 

The Giant Fights Lacpalre and Coaall 

This shadow took the shape of a huge giant, whose 
spears were mighty branch-stripped oaks, which he 
hurled at 1-aegaire, They did not touch him, however, 
and Laegaine made some show of fight; but the giant 
took him up, squeezed him so tightly as nearly to slay 
him, uui then threw him over the magic wall of the dun, 
where the others found him lying half dead. All men 
thought that he had sprung with a mighty leap over 
the wall, since no other entrance was to be found, and 
Laegaire kept silence and did not explain to them. 

Conall, who took the watch the second night, fared 
exactly as Lacgaire had done, and likewise did not 
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THE GIANT WORSTED BY CUCHULA1N 

confess how he had been thrown over the wall of the 
dun, nor what became of the giant in the dawn. 

Cuchulatn'i Trial I 

The third night was Cuchuhiin’s watch, and he took his 
post outside the dun, and the gates and wall were secured 
!>v magic spells, no that none could enter. Vainly he 
watched till midnight, and then he thought he saw nine 
grey shadowy forma creeping towards him, 

“ Who goes there ?" he cried. “ if you be friends. 
Stop ; if foes, come on 1 " Then the nine shadowy foes 
raised a .hoot, and fell upon the hero; but he fought 
hard and slew them, sod beheaded them. A second 
sod s third time similar groups of vague, shadowy foo- 
mea rudied at him, and he slew them ill So like nuiuicr, 
and then, wcarirJ out, sat down to »c*L 

The Dragon 

Later on in the night, u he w« still watching, he 
heard s heavy sound, like waves surging in the lake, and 
when he roused himself to see whit it wu he beheld t 
monstrous dragon. 11 wurising from the water and Hy¬ 
ing towards the dun, and teemed ready to devour every¬ 
thing in its wjy. When the dragon perceived him it 
soared swiftly into the Ktr, and then gradually sank 
towards him, opening its terrible jaws. Cuchuhun 
sprang up, giving his wonderful hero-leap, and thrust 
his arm into the dragon's mouth sod down its throat ; 
he found its heart, Sure it out,and saw the monster fall 
dead on the ground. He then cut off its «a)y head, 
which he added to those of his former enemies, 

Tbt Giant Weriled br Coshulstn 

Towards daybreak, when feeling quite worn out 
and very sleepy, he became slowly aware of * great 
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shadow coming to him westward from the sea. The 
shadow, as before, became a giant, who greeted him 
in a surly tone with, “ Tlu* is a bad nighr." “ It will 
be worse yet for you," said Cuchulam. The gianr, as 
he had done with the other heroes, threw oaks, hut just 
missed him ; and when he tried to grapple with Kim 
the hero leaped up with drawn swora. In his an^trr 
the hero-light shone round him, and he sprang as high 
as the giant's head, and gave him a stroke that brought 
him to his knees. “Life for life, Cuehulam," said the 
giant, and vanished at once, leaving no trace. 

Cl theism Re-eaten the Dun 

Now CuchuSjin would gladly have returned to the 
fort to rest, hut there seemed no way of entrance, and 
(he hero was voted at inn own helplessness, for he 
thought his comrades had jumped over the magic walls. 
Twice he boldly essayed to leap the lofty wail, and 
twice he tailed ; then in his wrath his great strength 
amr upon him, the hero-light shone round him, and 
he took a little run and, leaning on his spear, leaped so 
high and so far that he alighted in the middle of the 
court, just before the door of the hall. 

As he sighed heavily and wearily, Curoi's wife said i 
“ That is the sigh of a weary conqueror, not of a beaten 
man " ; and Cuchulain went in and sat down to rest. 

The Decision 

The next morning Curoi’s wife asked the champions : 
“Are you content that (he Championship should go to 
Cuchuuin f I know by my magic skill what he has 
endured in the past night, and you must see that you 
are not equal to him." 

“ Nay, that wc will not allow,” quoth they, w It 
was one of Cuchulain's friends among the People of 
19! 


THE AGREEMENT 

the Hills who came to conquer us ami to give him the 
Championship. We arc not content, and we will not 
give up our claim, for the fight was not fair,” 

“Go home now to Armagh, is Curoi’s word, and wait 
thereuntil he himself brings hb decision," said Curoi's 
wife. So they We her farewell, and went back to the 
Red Branch House in Armagh, with the dispute still 
unsettled j but they agreed to await peaceably Curoi's 
decision, and abide by it when he should bring it. 

Ualh, the Stranger 

Some time after this when Curot had made nn sign 
of giving judgment, it happened that ail the Ulster 
heroes were ir their places in the Red Branch House, 
except Cuchulam and his cousin Conall. As they sat 
in order of rank in the hall they saw a terrible stranger 
coming into the room. He was gigantic in stature, 
hideous of aspect, with ravening yd low eyes. He wore 
a skin roughly sewn together, and a grey cloak over It, 
and he sheltered himself from the light with a spread 
tug tree torn up by the roots. In hb hand he bore an 
enormous aae, with keen and shining edge. This hideous 
apparition strode up the hall and leant against a carved 
pillar beside the fire. 

“ Who arc you ?” asked one chieftain in sport, 
** Arc you come to be pur candlestick, or would you 
burn the house down ? Is this the place tor such as 
you ? Go farther down the hall I ” 

“ My name b Uath, the Stranger, and for neither of 
those things am I come. I seek that which I cannot 
find in the whole world, and that is a nun to keep the 
agreement he makes with me.” 

The Agre emen t 

“What is the agreement ?" asked King Conor. 
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« Behold my axe ! " quoth the stranger. “The man 
who will grasp it to-day may cut my head off with it, 
provided that I may, in like manner, cut off his head 
to-morrow. Now you men of Ulster, heroes of the 
Red Branch, have won the palm through the wide world 
for courage, honour, strength, truth, and generosity ; 
do you, therefore, find me a man to keep this agree¬ 
ment. King Conor is excepted, because of his royal 
dignity, but no other. And if you have no champion 
who dare face me, 1 will say that Ulster has lost her 
courage and is dishonoured.” 

“ It is not right far a whole province to be disgruced 
for lack of a man to keep his word,” said King Conor, 
“ but I fear we have no such champions herfc” 

Liffaire Aceepta the Challenge 

44 By my word,” said Lacgnire, who had listened 
attentively to ihe whole conversation, “there will be 
a champion this very moment. Stoop down, tel low, 
and let me cut off your head, that you may take mine 
to-morrow." 

Then Uath chanted magic spells over the axe as he 
stroked the edge, and laid his neck on a block, and 
Laegaire hewed so hard that the axe severed the head 
from the body and struck deep into the block. Then 
the body of Uath arose, took up the head and the axe, 
and strode away down the hall, all people shrinking out 
of it* way, and so it passed out into the night. 

“if this terrible stranger returns to-morrow he will 
slay us *11,” they whispered, as they looked pityingly at 
Laegaire, who was trying in vain to show no signs of 
apprehension. 

Largs ire and Co ail I Disgraced 
When the next evening came, and men sat in the 
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CUCHULAtN ACCEPTS THE CHALLENGE 
■Red Branch House, talking lUUc and waiting for what 
would happen, in came Uath, the Stranger, as well 
and sound as before the terrible blow, bearing his axe, 
and eager to return the stroke. Alas 1 L.iegaire's heart 
had foiled him and he did not come, and the stranger 
jeered, at the men of Ulster because their great cham¬ 
pion durst not keep his agreement, Jiof face the blow 
he should receive in return for one he gave. 

The men of Ulster were utterly ashamed, but Conall 
Ccarnach, the Victorious, was present that night, and he 
made a new agreement with Uath. Conall gave a blow 
which beheaded Uath, but again, when the stranger 
returned whole and sound on the following evening, the 
champion was not to be found ; Conall would not foee 
the blow, 

Cuchulain Accepts the CUaltenpe 

When Uath found that a second hero of Ulster had 
failed him he again taunted them all with cowardice and 
promise-breaking, 

** What 1 is there not one man of courage among you 
Ulstermen ? You would foin have ?. great name, but 
have no courage to earn it I Great heroes are you all ! 
Not one among you has bravery enough to focc me 1 
Where is that childish youth Cuchulain I A poor 
miserable fellow he is, but 1 would like to see if his 
word is better to be relied on than the word of these 
two great heroes,” 

“ A youth 1 may be,” said Cuchulain, 14 but l will 
keep my word without any agreement.'' 

Uath laughed aloud. “ Yes 1 that is likely, is it not ? 
And you with so great a fear of death ! ” 

Thereupon the Youth leapt up, caught the deadly 
utc, and severed the giant's head as he stood with one 
stroke. 

sot 
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Cue!) tibia St Aids the Test 

The next day the Red Branch heroes watched Cuchu- 
lain to see what he would do. They would not have 
been surprised it he hid failed like the others* who now 
were present. The champion, however, shoved no signs 
of felling or retreat. Me sat sorrowfully iri hb place, 
waiting tor the certain death that must come, and re¬ 
setting his rashness, but with no thought of breaking 
his word. 

With a sigh he said to King Conor as they waited ; 
u Do not leave this place ttu all is over. Death is 
coming to me very surely, hut I must fulfil my agree¬ 
ment, for t would rather die than break my word. 

Towards the close of dav Uath strode into the hill 
exultant. 

“ Where is Cuchulain ? " he cried, 

“ Here ( am," was the reply. 

“Ah, poor boy t your speech is sad to-night, and 
the fear of death lies heavy on you ; but at least you 
have redeemed your word and have not failed me.” 

The youth rose from his seat and went towards Uath, 
as he stood with the great axe ready, and knelt to 
receive the blow. 

CuKir's Decision and Cuch-jInn's Victory 

The hero of Ulster laid his head on the block ; 
but Uath was not satisfied, “ Stretch out your neck 
better," said he. 

“ You; are Paying with me, to torment me,” said 
Cuchulain. " Shy me now speedily, for I did not keep 
you waiting last night." 

However, he stretched out his neck as Uath hade, and 
the stranger raised his ate till it crashed upwards through 
the rafters of the hall, like the crash of trees felling in a 


CUROrS DECISION 

storm. When, the axe came down with a terrific sound 
all men looked fearfully- a; Cuchulain. The descending 
axe had not even touched him ; it had come down with 
the blunt side on the ground, and the youth knelt there 
unharmed Smiling at him, and leaning on his axe, 
stood no terrible and hideous stranger, but Curoi of 
Kerry, come to give his decision at last. 

** Rise up, Cucbulain," said Curoi. ff There is none 
among all the heroes of Ulster to equal you in courage 
and lovalty and truth. The Championship ot the 
Heroes of Ireland is yours from this day forth, and the 
Champion** Portion at all feasts; and to your wife I 
adjudge the first place among all the women of Ulster. 
Woe "to him who dares to dispute this decision 1 M 
Thereupon Curoi vanished, and the Red Branch warriors 
gathered around Cuchulain, and all with one voice 
acclaimed him the Champion of the Heroes of all Ire- 
Land~“» title which has dung to him until this day. 
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CHAPTER X ■ THE TALE OF 
GAMELYN 


The “ Wlcktd Brothers m Thtmt 


T HE tale of tl Gam dp) n a variant of the old 
fairy-tale subject of the Wicked Elder Brothers, 
one of the oldest and most interesting versions of 
which may still he read in che Biblical story of Joseph and 
his brethren. Usually a father dies leaving three sons, 
of whom the two elder are worthless and the youngest 
rises to high honour, whereupon the elder brothers try 
to kill the youngest from envy at his good fortune. A 
similar root-idea is found in H Cinderella " and other 
fairy-tales of girls, hut in these there may usually be 
found a cruel stepmother and two contemptuous step¬ 
sisters—a noteworthy variation which seems to point to 
some deep-rooted idea that the tics of blood arc stronger 
among women than among men. 


Literary Influence of the " Gamely a ** Story 

The^taryol “ Gamely ti" has two great claims to our 
attention : it is, through Lodge's « Euphues' Golden 
Leper," the ultimate source of Shakespeare* At You 
Ijkt fi t anti it seems to be the earliest presentment in 
English literature of the figure of “ the noble outlaw." 
In fact, Gamelyn is probably the literary ancestor of 
w bold _ Robin Hood," and stands for an English 
ideal of justice and couity, against legal oppression and 
wickedness in high places, Tie shows, too, the love of 
free life, of the merry greenwood and the open road, 
which reappears alter so many centuries in the work or 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 


The Stofy 

In the reign of King Edward I. there dwelt in Jan- 


SIR JOHN DYING 

colnshire, near the vase expanse of the Fens, a n0 ^ e 
gentleman, Sir John of the Marches. He was now old, 
but was still a model of all courtesy and a M very perfect 
gentle knight." He had three sons, of whom the 
youngest, Gamelyn, was born in his father s old age, and 
was greatly beloved by the old man; the other two were 
much older than he, and John, the cldcs', had already 
developed i vicious Ami uvuli^nafit chancier. CtajiieK u 
and his second brother, Otho, reverenced their father 
but John had no respect or obedience^ for the good 
gentleman, and was the chief trouble of his declining 
years, as Gamclyn was his chief joy. 

The Father Fecit bis End Appro*chin* 

At last old age and weakness overcame the worthy 
old Sir John, and he was forced to take to his bed, 
yrherc he lay sadly meditating on his children’s future, 
and wondering how to divide his possessions justly 
among the three. There was no difficulty of inheritance 
or primogeniture, for all the knight's lands were held in 
fee-simple, and not in entail, so that he might bequeath 
them as he would. Sir John of the Marches, tearing 
lest he should commit an injustice, sent throughout the 
district for wise knights, begging them to come hastily, 
if they wished to see him wive, and help him. When 
the country squires and lords, his near neighbours, 
heard of his grave condition, they hurried to the castle, 
and gathered in the bedchamber, where the dying knight 
greeted them thus : a Lords and gentlemen, l warn 
you in truth that I may no longer live ; by the will of 
God death lap his hand upon me.” When they heard 
this they tried to encourage him, by bidding him 
remember that God can provide a remedy tor every 
disease, and the good knight received their kindly wards 
without dispute. 14 That God can send remedy for an 
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HI 1 will never deny ; but I beseech you, tor my sake, 
to divide my lands among my three son*. For the 
love of Go-.l deal justly, and target not my youngest. 
Gamely n, Sd lain does any heir to an eautc help h:s 
brothers after his father’s death.” 


How Shall he Dispose of his Estate t 

Tiie friends whom Sir John had summoned delibe¬ 
rated long oyer the disposal of the estate. The majority 
wished to give all to the eldest son, but a strong 
minority urged the claims of the second, but all agreed 
that Gamelyn might wait till his eldest brother chose to 
give him a share of his father’s lands. At last it was 
decided to divide the inheritance between the two elder 
sons, and the knights returned to the chamber where 
the brave old knight by dying, and told him their 
decision. He summoned up strength enough to protest 
against their plan of distribution, and said : 

" ' ^*)T. tf 5 *. Merlin, ! tan yet bcijueeth 

My land* 10 rrhora I wlih ; ihcf mil irejuitie. 

Then ^cirken, nerfhWin. while I miee mjr wilt. 

To John, rtiy dial ion. ind litir, I lent 
Five ploughftodi, my deed fjther’j Ittriitge i 
Mf tEecmd, Otho, ploughUsdi five ihitT halt!, 

Which my good right hind won in valient imfc ; 

All tltt T atrn, in lendi end javdi end wealth, 

To Gemeljn, my yoongw. J devhe j 
And ] boceth j-fm, for the love of God, 

Fonike him noi, but guard hi* helylctt youth 
And let him cot be plundered of hie wealth/ “ 

Then Sir John, satisfied with having proclaimed hit 
will, died with Christian resignation, leaving his little 
son Gamelyn in the power tjt the cruel eldest brother, 
now, in his turn, Sir John. 
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GAMELYN RESISTS 




The Cruel Eldest Son 

Since the boy was a minor* the new knight, as 
natural guirdiln, assumed the control of G,uncivil s 
land, vassals, education, and nurture ; and lull evilly he 
discharged hts duties, for he clothed and fed h:m badly, 
■nd neglected his lands, so that his parks and houses, 
his farms and villages, tell into ruinous decay, T he boy, 
when he grew older, noticed this and resented it, but 
did not realise (he power in his own broad limbs and 
mighty sinews to redress his wrongs, though by the 
time he fully understood his injuries no roan would 
dare to face him in fight when he was angry, so strong 
a youth hail he become. 

Gjuaelyn Resists 

While Gwnelyn, one day, walking in the hall, mused 
on the ruin of ail his inheritance. Sir John came bluster¬ 
ing in, and, seeing him, called out: “ How now ; is 
dinner ready ?” Enraged at being addressed as if he 
were a mere servant, lie replied angrily ; “ Go and do 
your own baking j I am not your cook," 

Sir John almost doubted the evidence of his cars. 
♦‘What, my dear brother, is that the way to answer ? 
Thou hast never addressed me so before I " 

No," replied Gamclyn ; M until now I have never 
considered all the wrong you have done me My parks 
are broken open, my deer are driven off; you have 
deprived me of my armour and my steeds ; all that my 
fatner bequeathed'to me is falling into ruin and decay, 
God's curse upon you, false brother 1" 

Sir John was now enraged beyond all measure, and 
shouted : M Stand still, Vagabond, and hold thy peace ! 
What right hast thou to speak of land or vassals ? Thou 
shall learn to be grateful for food and raiment," 
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“ A curse upon him that calls me vagabond 1 I am 
no worse than yourself; I am the son of a lady and a 
good knight*’ 

Gamelyn Terrifies the Household 

In spite of all his anger, Sir John was a cautious man, 
with a prudent regard for his own safety. He would 
not risk an encounter with Gamelyn, but summoned 
hi* servants and hade them beat him well, till he should 
learn better manners. But when the boy understood 
his brother’s intention he vowed that he would not be 
beaten alone—others should sutler too, and Sir John 
not the least. Thereupon, leaping on to the wall, he 
seized a pestle which lay there, and so boldly attacked 
the timid servants, though they were armed with staves, 
that he drove them in Bight, and Said on furious strokes 
whtch quenched the small spark of courage in them. 
S:r John had not even that small amount of bravery : 
he tied to a loft and barred the door, while Gamelyn 
cl eared the hall with hit pestle, and scoffed at the 
cowardly grooms who tied so soon from the strife they 
Had begun, \\ hen he sought for his brother he could 
not see him at first, but afterwards perceived his sorry 
countenance peeping from a window. “ Brother,” said 
Gamclyn, w come a little nearer, and 1 will teach you 
how to play with staff and buckler.” 

“ Nay, by St. Richard, l will not descend till thou 
hasi put down that pestle^ Brother, he no more 
enraged, and I will make peace with thee. 1 swear it 
by the grace of God 1" 

“I was forced to defend myself,” said Gnmdyn, 
“or your menials would have injured and degraded 
me ! I could not let grooms heat a good knight's 
son ; but now grant me one boon, and we shall soon 
be reconciled.” 


A WRESTLING MATCH 


Sir John’s Guile 

“ Yes, certainly, brother; ask thy boon, and t will 
grant it rejiklily. But indeed l was only testing thee, 
for thou Art so young that [ doubted thy strength and 
manliness. It was only a pretence of beating that l 
meant," ... 

“This is my request,” said the boy: “if there w 
to be peace between us you must surrender to me all 
that mv father bequeathed me while he was alive. 

To this Sir John consented with apparent willing¬ 
ness, and even promised to repair the decayed mansions 
and restore the lands anil turns to their former pros¬ 
perity *, but though he feigned content with the agree¬ 
ment and kissed his brother with outward affection 
yet he was inwardly meditating plans of treachery 
against the unsuspecting youth. 

A Wrestling Match 

Shortly after this quarrel between the brothers a 
wrestling competition was announced, the winner of 
which would become the owner of a fine ram and a ring 
of gold, and Gamelyn determined to try hi# power#. 
Accordingly he begged the loan of 11 a little courser 
from Sir John, who offered him his choice of all the 
steeds In the stable, and then curiously questioned 
him as to his errand. The lad explained that he 
wished to compete in the wrestling match, hoping to 
win honour by bearing away the prize ; then, springing 
on She beautiful courser that was brought him ready 
saddled, he spurred his horse and rode away merrily, 
while the false Sir John locked the gate behind him, 
praying that he might get his neck broken in the 
contest. The boy rode along, rejoicing in his youth 
and strength, singing is he went, till he drew near she 
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appointed place, and then he suddenly 1 heard a man’s 
voice lamenting 1 aloud and crying,“ Wtllaway 1 Alas 1" 
and saw a venerable yeoman wringing His hands. 
11 Good man,” said Gamclyn, u why art "thou m auch 
distress ' Cm no man help thee i 

A Dreaded Ctmnjplon 

" Ahs 1" said the r toman. « Woe to the day on 
which 1 was born 1 'I he champion wrestler here has 
overthrown my two stalwart sons, and unless God 
help them they must die of their grievous hurts. I 
would give ten pounds to find s man to avenge on 
him the injuries done to my dear sons.” 

“Good man, hold my horse while my groom takes 
my coat and shoes, and I will try my luck and strength 
agtunst tins doughty champion.” 

“Thank God 1 ” said the yeoman. ** I will do it at 
Once ; I will guard thy coat and shoes and good steed 
aalcly—and may Jesus Christ speed thee well 1 “ 

Gamclyn Earert 

When Gameiyn entered the ring, barefooted and 
stripped for wrestling, all men gazed curtains I y at the 
rush vau:!i who dared to challenge the stalwart champion, 
and die great man himself, rising from the ground, 
strolled across to meet Gamclyn and said haughtily : 
“Who is thy father, and what is thy name? Thou 
art, forsooth, a young fool to come here I " 

Gamrlyn answered equally haughtily * “Thou 
knewest well my fother while he lived j' he was Sir 
John of jhc Marches, and I am his youngest son, 
Gamclyn," 

The champion replied: “Boy, 1 knew thy father 
well m hts lifetime, and I have heard of the*> and 
nothing good : thou hast always been in mischief." 

MO 


GAMELYN DEFEATS THE CHAMPION 

* Now I am older thou shalt know me better/' said 
Gamctyn. 

Defeat* the Gumpios 

The wrestling had bared till late in the evening, and 
the moon was shining on the scene when Gamelyn and 
the champion began their struggle. The wrestler tried 
many ’Ally tricks, but the boy was ready for them all, 
and stood steady against all that his opponent could do. 
Then, in his tom, he took the offensive, grasped his 
adversary round the waist, and cast him so heavily to 
the ground that three ribs were broken, and his left 
arm. Then the victor said mockingly : 

M Shall wc count that a cast, or not reckon it f M 

u By heaven I whether it be one or no, any man in thy 
hand will never thrive,” said the champion painfully. 

The yeoman, who had watched the match with great 
anxiety, now broke out with blessings ; “ Blessed be 
thou, young sir, that ever thou wen born t" and now 
taunting the fallen champion, said : “It was young 
4 Mischief’ who taught thee this game." 

** He is master of us all,” raid the champion. “ In 
all my vear* of wrestling I have never been mishandled 
■o cruelly/* 

Now the victor stood in the ring, ready for more 
wrestling, but no man would venture to compete with 
him, and the two judges who kept order and awarded 
the prizes bade him retire, for no other competitor 
could be found to face him. 

But he was a little disappointed at this easy victory, 

“ I* the fair over ? Why, 1 have not half* sold my 
wares, 1 * he said. 

The champion was still capable of grim jesting. 
” Now, as l value my life, any purchaser of your wares 
is a fool; you sell so dearly. 
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“ N ol a ill," broke in the yeoman ; " you have bought 
your share full cheap, and made a good bargain. 

He Wins the Prices 

While this short conversation had been gmng on the 
judges had returned do their seats, and formally awarded 
the prize to Gamclyn, and now came to him, bearing 
the mm and the ring for his acceptance* 

C.imelyn took them gladly, and went home the next 
morning, followed bv a cheering crowd of admirers; 
hut when the cowardly Sir John saw the people he 
bolted the castle doors against hi* more favourite and 
successful brother. 

He Overcomes his Brother** Servants 

The porter, obeying his master's commands, refused 
Camclyn entrance; and the youth, enraged at this 
Insult, broke down the door with one blow, caught rite 
fleeing porter, and flung him down the well in the 
Courtyard* His brother's servants fled from hi« anger, 
and the crowd that had accompanied him swarmed 
into courtyard and hall, while the knight took refuge in 
a little turret. 

“ Welcome to you all,** said Gamdyn. 11 We will be 
masters here and ask no man's leave. Yesterday I left 
five funs of wine in the cellar ; wc will drain them dry' 
before you go. If my brother objects (as he well may, 
for he b a miser) I will be butler and caterer and 
manage the whole feast. Any person who dares to 
object may join the porter in the well.” 

Naturally no objections were raised, and Gamelyn and 
his friends held high revel for a week, while Sir John 
lay hidden in hts turret, terrified at the noise *nd 
revelry, and dreading what his brother might do to 
him now he had so great a following. 
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GAMELYN CONSENTS TO BE BOUND 


A Rccfccamg with Sir John 

However, the guests deputed quietly on the eighth 
day, leaving Gamdyn alone, and very sorrowful, in the 
hall where he had held high revel. As he stood there, 
musing sadly, he heard a timid footstep, and saw his 
brother creeping towards him. When he had attracted 
Gamely n's attention he spoke out loudly : 11 Who made 
thee so bold as to destroy all my household stores ?'* 
u Nay, brother, be not wroth, said the youth quietly. 
** If 1 have used anything 1 have paid for it fully before¬ 
hand. For these sixteen years you have had full use 
and profit of fifteen good ploughlands which my father 
left me ; you have also the use and increase of all my 
cattle and horses \ and now all this past profit 1 abandon 
to you, in return for the expense of this feast of mine." 

Then said the treacherous Sir John; “Hearken, 
my dear heather: 1 have no son, and thou shale be my 
heir—1 swear hy the holy St, John.” 

“ In faith," said Gamdyn, “if that be the case, and if 
this offer be made in all sincerity, may God reward 
you I " for it was impossible for his generous disposition 
to suspect his brother of treachery and to fathom the 
wiles of a crafty nature ; hence it happen ed that he was 
so soon ari d easily beguiled, 

Gamdyn Allows Himsell to be Chained 

Sir John hesitated a moment, and then said doubtfully: 
“There is one thing 1 must tdl you,GameJyn. When 
you threw my porter into the well 1 swore In my wrath 
that 1 would have you bound hand and foot. That 
is impossible now wirhmit your consent, and I must be 
forsworn unless you will let yourself be bound for a 
moment, as a mere form, just to save me from the sin 
of perjury.” 
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So sincere Sir John seemed, and so simple did the 
whole thing appear, that Gamelyn consented at once. 
“ Why, certainly, brother, you shall not be forsworn for 
my sake." So he sat down, and the servants bound him 
hand and foot ; and then Sir John looked mockingly at 
him as he laid : * So now, my fine brother, 1 have you 
caught at last/’ Then he bade them bring fetters and 
rivet them on Gamelyn's limbs, and chain him fast to a 
post in the centre of the hall. Then he was placed on 
his tcet with his back to the post and his hinds manacled 
behind him, and as he stood there the fidse brother told 
every person who entered that Gamelyn had suddenly 
gone mad, and was chained for safety’s sake, lest he should 
uo him sell or others some deadly hurt. For two long 
davs and nights he stood there bound, with no food or 
drink, and grew faint with hunger and weariness, for 
his fetters were so tight that he could not sit or lie 
down ; bitterly he lamented the carelessness which made 
him fall such an easy prey to his treacherous brother's 
designs. 

Adam Spencer to lb* Rescue 

When all others had left the hall Gamelyn appealed 
to old A dun Spencer, the steward of the household, 
m loyal old servant who had known Sir John of the 
Marches, and had watched the bov grow up. "Adam 
Spencer,” quoth he, * unless my brother is minded to 
slay me, I am kept fasting too long. 1 beseech thee, 
for the great love my father bore thee, get the keys and 
release me from my bonds. 1 will share all my free 
land with thee tf thou wile help me in this distress.” 

The poor old servant was greatly perplexed. He knew 
not how to reconcile his grateful loyalty to his dead master 
with the loyalty due to his present lord, and he said 
doubtl ully : 11 1 have served thy brother for sixteen years, 
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A PLAN OF ESCAPE 

and if 1 release thee now he will rightly call me 5 traitor. 
w Ah t Adam I thou will find him a false rogue at the last, 
as 1 have done. Release me, dear friend Adam, and I 
will he true co my agreement, and wiU keep my covenant 
to share my land with thee.'" By these earnest words 
the steward was persuaded, and, waiting till Sir John 
was safely in bed, managed to obtain possession of the 
keys and release Gamelyn, who stretched his arms and 
legs and thanked God for his liberty. “ Now, - ' said hey 
4t if 1 were but well fed no one in this house should 
bind me again to-night," So Adam took him to a 
private room and set food before him; eagerly he 
ate and drank till his hunger was satisfied and he began 
10 think of revenge. ** What is your advice, Adam ? 
Shall t go to my brother and strike off his head ? He 
well merits iL" 

A Plan of Escape 

« No/ 1 answered Adam, “ 1 know a better plan than 
that. Sir John is to give a great feast on Sunday to 
many Churchmen and prelates ; there will Ik? present a 

S eat number of abbots and priors and other holy men. 

o you stand as if bound by your post in the hall, and 
beseech them to release you, If they will be surety for 
you, your liberty will be gained with no blame to me ; if 
they all refuse, you shall cast aside the unlocked chains, 
and you an J 1, with two good staves, can soon win your 
freedom. Christ's cone on him who fails his comrade 1 ” 
« Yes,’ 1 quoth Gamelyn, “ evil may I thrive if 1 fail 
in my part of the bargain l But if we must needs help 
them to do penance tor their sins, you must warn me, 
brother Adam, when to begin." 

«Ey St Charity, master, I will give you good 
warning. When l wink at you be ready to cast away 

vour fetters at once and come to me." 

1 tif 
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“This is good advice of yours, Adam, and blessings 
on your head. If these haughty Churchmen refuse 
to be surety tor me I will give them good strokes in 
payment," 

A Gnat Feast 

Sunday came, and after mass many guests thronged 
to the feast in the great hall; the)- ill stared curiously 
at Gamctyn as he stood with his hands behind him, 
apparently chained to his post, and Sir John explained 
sadly that he, after slaying the porter and wasting the 
household stores, had gone mad, and was obliged to be 
chained, for his fury was dangerous. The servants 
carried dainty dishes round the table, and beakers of 
rich wines, but though Gamclyn cried aloud that he 
was tasting no food was brought to him. Then he 
spoke pitifully and humbly to the noble guests: 
** 1-ords, for Christ’s sake help a poor captive out of 
prison.’' R u11 he guests were hard-hearted, and answered 
cruelly, especially the abbots and priors, who had beets 
deceived by Sir John's false tales. So harshly did they 
reply to the vouth** humble petition that he grew angry. 
“Oh,*’ said he, “ that is all the answer 1 am to have to 
my prayer I Now 1 see that I have no friends. Cursed 
be he that ever does good to abbot or prior 1 ” 

The Banquet Disturbed 

Adam Spencer, busied about the removal of the cloth, 
looked anxiously at Gamclyn, and saw how angry he 
grew. He thought little more of his service, but, making 
a pretext to go to the pantry, brought two good oak staves, 
and stood them beside the hall door, 'then he winked 
meaningly at Gamdyn, who with a sudden shout flung 
off hi* tHriiis, rushed to the hall door, adzed a srarF, 
and began to Lay about him lustily, whirling hi* weapon 
u6 


THE SHERIFFS MEN APPEAR 

1 $ lightly as if it had been a holy-water spnnkler. 
There was a dreadful commotion in the hail, fur the 
portly Churchmen tried to escape, hut the mere laymen 
loved Gamelyn, and drew aside to give him free play, 
so that he was able to scatter the prelates, Now Me 
had no pity on these cruel Churchmen, as they had it-en 
without pity for him; he knocked them over, bat ter c< 
them* broke their arms and legs, and wrought tcmble 
havoc among them; and during this time Adam 
Spencer kept the door so that none might escape. 
He called aloud to Gamelyn to respect the sanctity 
of men of Holy Church and shed no blood, hut if he 
should by chance break arms and legs there would be 
no sacrilege, because no blood need be shed. 

Sir John to Cha i ns 

Thus Gamelyn worked his will, laying hands on 
monks and friar*, and sent them home wounded in 
carts and waggons, while some oi them muttered ; 
“ We were better a: home, with mere bread and water, 
than here where we have had such a sorry least 1 Tnen 
Gamelyn turned his attention to hi' false brother, who 
had been unable to escape, seized him by the neck, 
broke his backbone with one blow from his slab, and 
thrust him, sitting, into the tetters that yet hung trom 
the post whereGamelyn had stood- “Sit there, brother, 
and cool thy blood," said Gamelyn, as he am. Adam 
sat down to a feast, at which the servants waited on 
them ea^erlv, partly from love and partly trom fear. 

The Sheriffs Men Appear 

Now the sheriff happened to be only five miles away* 
and soon heard the news of this disturbance, and how 
Gamelyn and Adam had broken the kings peace ; and, 
*s his duty was, he determined to arrest the law- 
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breakers. Twenty-four of his best men were sent to 
the cattle to gain admittance and arrest Gamelyti and 
his steward ; out the new potter, a devoted adherent 
of Gamdyn, denied them entrance till he knew their 
cmnd ; when they refused to tell it, he sent a servant 
to rouse Gamdyn and warn him that the sheriff‘a 
men stood before the gate. 

"Tins uiwcfnl Gimdyn : 1 Good porter, go ■ 

DrSiy fo« with fair rjteech it toe jjjnr 
Till f relieve thte with »m: conning wile. 

If I o’erltre Air unit, | will reunite 
Thy truth and loyiity. Adam,' (joorh he, 

■Our foci are on m.*nd we han no friend— 

Tne ihcrifTi men ttrntmnd tnd hnva twara 
A niig'hfj oith io tike m ; m aauu ^ 

WKuher Our ufety cifc til.’ He replied j 
•Go where shgu wilt, I follow eg the bit 
Or die forlorn i hut thit proud iherHTi stoop 
wit] See before our oniet, io the &»»/ “ 

The Sheriff Arrlm 

As Gamelyn and Adam looked round for weapons 
thf rottner saw a art-staff, a stout post used for prop- 
mng up the shafts ; this he seized, and ran out at the 
little postern gate, followed by Adam with another 
staff. They caught the sheriff's twenty-four bold men 
in the rear, and when Gsmclyn had foiled three, and 
Adam two, the rest took to their heels. «* What I " said 
A .iarrs is they Red, “ Drink a draught ot my good wine 1 
I am steward here." “ Nay," they shouted tick : “ such 
w.ne as you re scatters a man's brains far too thoroughly," 
Now tins little foay wa* hardly ended before the sheriff 
came in person with a great troop. Gamelvn knew not 
what to do, hut Adam again had a plan ready, * Let t» 
stav no longer* but go to the greenwood; there we shall 
ac cait be at liberty, The ad vice suited Gamelpn, and 
each drank a draught ot wine, mounted his steed, and 
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GAMELYN GOES TO THE GREENWOOD 
lightly rode away, leaving the empty nest for the sheriff, 
with no eggs therein. However, that officer dismounted, 
entered the nail, and found Sir John fettered and nearly 
dying. He released him, and summoned a leech, who 
healed his grievous wound, and enabled him to do more 
mischief 

Gamelvn Goes to tt* Greenwood 

Meanwhile Adam wandered with Gamclyn in the 
greenwood, and found it very hard work, with little 
food* He complained aloud to his young lord : 

*■ * Would I were b»ck m mine eld wwuJihip— 

Poll blhhe were I, the key* to bc*r end keep 1 
I like net tbi* wild wood, with wounding thonw, 

AnJ nought of food or drink, or reitfiA 
'Ah 1 Adam/ im-^eied Gamflyo, ‘ in looih 
Full many * good nun’i nn fedi bitter woe f 
Then cheer thee, A<Utod" 

As they spoke sad tv together Gamclyn heard men 1 * 
voices near by, and, looking through the bushes, saw 
seven score young men, sitting round a plentiful feast, 
spread on the green grass. lie rejoiced greatly, bidding 
Adam remember that “ Boot eometh after We," and 
pointing out to him the abundance of provisions ncai 
at hand. Adam longed for a good meal, for they had 
found little to eat since they came to the greenwood. 
At that moment the master-outlaw saw them in the 
underwood, and bade his young men bring to him 
these new guests whom God had sent: perchance, he 
said, there were others besides these two. The seven 
bold youths who started up to do his wilt cried to 
the two new-comers: “Yield and hand us your bows 
and arrows ! " “ Much sorrow may he have who yields 

to you," cried Gamclyn. “ Why, with five more vc would 
be only twelve, and 1 could fight you aJl” When the 
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outlaws saw how boldly he tore himseJt they changed 
their tone, and said mildly: “Come to our master, and 
cell him thy desire.” ** Who is your master f " quoth 
Gamelyn. w He is the crowned king of the outlaws,' 1 
quoth they; and the two strangers were led away to the 
chief. 

The master-outlaw, sitting on a rustic throne, wirh 
a crown of oak-leaves on his head, asked them their 
business, ami Gamdyn ref-lied ; “He muM needs w^!k 
in the wood who may not walk in the town. Wc are 
hungry and faint, and will only shoot the deer for food, 
for wc are hard bestead and in great danger." 

Gundy o Joins the Outlaws 

The outlaw leader had pity on their distress, and 

E ive (hem food ; and as they ate ravenously the out- 
ws whispered one to another 3 44 This is Gamelyn I 
41 This U Gamelyn 1 " Understanding all the evils 
that had befallen him, their leader soon made Gamelyn 
his second in command ; and when after three weeks the 
outlaw king was pardoned and allowed to return home, 
Gamelyn was chosen to succeed hin and was crowned 
king of the outlaws. So he dwelt merrily in the lores:, 
and troubled not himself about the world outside. 

Th* Law at Week 

Meanwhile the treacherous Sir John had recovered, 
and m due course had become sheri iT, and indicted his 
brother for felony. As Gamelyn did not appear to 
answer the indictment he was proclaimed an outlaw 
and wolTs-head, and a price was set upon his life. 
\ijiv his bomlmen and vassals were grieved a; this, Tiir 
they feared the cruelty of the wuked sheriff; they 
therefore sent messengers to Gamelyn to tell him the 
ill news, and deprecate his wrath. The youth's anger 
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OTHG AS SURETY 

rose at the tidings, and he promised to come ami beard 
Sir John in his hall and protect Jus own tenants. 

Gantelvn Arrfjted 

It was certainly a stroke of nsh daring thus to ven¬ 
ture into the county where his brother was sheriff', but 
he strode boldly into the moot-hall, with his hood 
thrown back, so that all might recognise him, and cried 
aloud : “ God save all you landings here present 1 But, 
thou broken-hackcd sheriff, evil rmpt thou thrive 1 
Why hast thou done me such wrong and disgrace as 
to have me indicted and. proclaimed an outlaw ? ” 
Sir John did not hesitate to use his legal powers, hut, 
seeing his brother was quite alone, had him arrested 
and cast into prison, whence it was his intention that 
only death should release him. 

Dtho u Surety 

All these years the second brother, Otho, had lived 
quietly on his own lands and taken no heed of the 
quarrel* of the two others ; but now, when ncw\ came 
n of Sir John's deadly hatred to their youngest 
nrothcr, ami Gamciyn's desperate plight, he was deeply 
grieved, roused himself from his peace!uI life, and rode 
to see if he could help his brother, hirst he besought 
Sir John’s mercy for the prisoner, for the sake of 
brotherhood and family love ; but he only replied 
that Gamely n must stay imprisoned till the justice 
should hold the next assist Then Otho offered to be 
bail, if only his young brother might be released from h is 
bonds and brought from the dismal dungeon where he 
lay. To this Sir John finally consented, warning Otho 
that if the accused failc.! to appear before the justice 
he himself must suffer trie penalty lor the breach 
of bad. M I agree,” said Otho. “ Have him released at 
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once* and deliver Kim to me.” Then Gamclyn was set 
free on his brother's surety, and the two rode home 
to Otho’s house, talking sadly of all that hail befallen, 
and how Gimelyn haj become king of the outlaws. 
The next morning Gamclyn asked Odin’s permission to 
go to the greenwood and see how his young men fared, 
but Otho pointed out so clearly how dreadful would 
be the consequences to him »f ne did not return that 
the young man vowed : 

'*' I , J by Juki, the raiffhty witu of Spain, 

That [ Will not dfs>f£ thee, not will liil 
To ttutid mf rr«| rin the ipp&intcd diY* 

1/ God A3mig(itjf git* me ttreii|th And h«lih 
And paver to !«p my taw T I will b* sheft, 

Thai 1 rmy ifiow whit hitter bate Sir |iihn # 

Mj cruel brother, htiMi ffgimft m** B n 

Gimd-a Goa to xht Woodi 
Thereupon Otho bade him go. n God shield thee 
from shame l Come when thou scest it is the right 
time, and save us both from blame and reproach," So 
Gamclyn went gaily to the merry greenwood, and found 
his company of ouibws ; and so much had they to tell 
of their work in hts absence, and so much had he to 
relate of his adventures, that time dipped by, and 
he soon fell again into his former mode of life, and 
his custom of robbing none but Churchmen, fat abbots 
and priors, monks and canons, so that all others spoke 
good of him, and oiled him the " courteous outlaw." 

The Term Expires 

Gamclyn stood one day looking out over the woods 
am! fields, and it suddenly came to his mind with a 
pang of self-reproach that he had forgotten his promise 
to Otho, and the day of the asstze was very near. He 
called his young men (for he had learned not to crust 
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CAMEL YN IN THE COURT 
himself to the honour or loyalty of his brother the 
sheriff), am! hade them prepare to accompany him to 
the place <>f asjiae, sending Adam on as a scout to learn 
tidings, Adam returned in gTdC haste, bringing sad 
newsT The judge was in his place, a jury empanelled 
to condemn Gamely it to death, bribed thereto by the 
tricked sheriff, and Otho was fettered in the gaol in 
place of his brother. The news enraged Gamelyn, hut 
Adam Spencer was even more infuriated ; he would 
gladly have held the doors of the moot-holi and slain 
every person inside except Otho j but his master's sense 
of justice was too strong for that, ** Adam,” he said, 
“ we will not Jo so, but will slay the guilty and let the 
innocent escape. I myself will have some conversation 
with the justice in the hall; and meanwhile do ye, my 
men, hold the doors fast, 1 will make myself justice to¬ 
day,and thou, Adam, shall be my clerk. We will give sen¬ 
tence this day, and God speed our new work l " All his 
men applauded this speech and promised him obedience, 
and the troop of outlaws hastened to surround the halL 

Gamrlen in ibe Court 

Once again Gamclyn strode into the moot-hall in 
the midst of his enemies, and was recognised by all. 
He released Otho, who said gently : l< Brother, thou 
hast nearly overstayed the time ; the sentence has been 
given against me that 1 shall be hanged." 

“ Brother,'’ said Gamclyn, “ this day shall thy foes and 
mine be hanged : the sheriff, the justice, and the wicked 
jurors," Then Gamdyn turned to t he judge, who sat as 
if paralysed in his scat of judgment, and said : 

M 1 C^I13C horn the Itl! ol tuiiice . m!l ech: sift 
H Ul xhou p>l!ulcdl Lm't clnTitrrim with wrong [ 

Td* fifl hu% tJl«n rrwiril if unci *hm fwtf v 
Too ttii but knf tkroc wid lo rilUia*, 
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And |!Tsn jwdgttitm i he innocent. 

Come dun 13 irtd meet thine meed it th - b*r f 
White I r \n ihjf place, giirc tnoit rightful Jetofij 
Attd ice ifejl jy(j« dwelli in law for once . 4 " 

A Scene 

The justice sat dumb ^?ath ratooishment, and 
Gamclyu struck him fiercely, cur his check, and threw 
him over the ■' ' i> th - ■ his ir - n l>mkc ; and no man 
J Uf,r i withKain, '-he o. t . ior fear of his company 

standing at the doors. The youth sat down in the 
judge’s scat, with Orho beside him, and Adam in the 
cl" 1 *** desk ; and he placed in the iln rV the fid sc 
sheriff, the justice, and the unjust jurors, and accused 
them of wrong and attempted murder, In order to 
keep up the forms of law, he emjutnelled a jury oF 
his own joung men, who brought in a verdict of 
“Guilty,” and the prisoners were alt condemned to 
death and hanged out of hand, though the false sheriff 
attempted to appeal to the brotherly affection of which 
he hail shown so little. 

Honour from iL; Kief 

Alter this high-handed punishment of their enemies 
Garnelvn and his brother went to lay their case before 
King HdwarLt, and he forgave them, in consideration of 
alJ the wrongs and injuries Gamelyn had suffered ; and 
hetore they returned to their distant county the king 
made Otho sheriff of the county, and Gamdyrt chief 
forester ot all his tree forests; his band of outlaw* 
were ail pardoned, and the king gave them posts 
according to their capabilities. Now Gamdvn and his 
brother lilted, down tq 4 hippy, peaceful lift, Otho 1 
having no son, made Gamely n his heir, and the latter 
married a beauteous lady, and lived with her m joy till 
his life's end. 


CHAPTER XI i WILLIAM OF 
CLOUDESLEE 


Introduction 


HE outlaw of mediaeval England has always 
possessed a potent chirm for the minds of test 



A rebellious persons. No doubt now the attrac¬ 
tion has somewhat waned, for in the exploration of 
distant lands and the study of barbaric 1 tribes men ran 
find that breadth of outlook, that escape from narrow 
conventionalities, which they could formerly gain only 
by the cult of the “ noble outlaw." The romance of 
life for many a worthy ritiacn must have been found 
in secret sympathy with Robin Hood and his merry 
baud of banished men, robbing the purse-proud to help 
the needy and gaily defying law and, authority. 

To the poor, however, the outlaw was something 
more than an easy entrance to the realms of romance; 
he was a real embodiment of the spirit of liberty. Of 
all the unjust laws which the Norman conquerors hid 
upon England, perhaps the most bitterly resented were 
the forest laws, and resistance to them was the most 
popular form of national independence. Hence it 
follows that we find outlaw heroes popular very early 
in our history—heroes who stand In the mind of the 
populace for justice and true liberty aeainst the oppres¬ 
sive tyranny of subordinate officials, and who are always 
taken into favour by the king, the fount of true justice. 

Famous Outlaws 

There is some slight tinge of the “ outlaw hero ” in 
Here ward, but the outlaw period of that patriot's life 
is but an episode in his defence of England against 
William the Norman. There is a fully developed out¬ 
law hero, the ideal of the type, in Robin Hood, but he 
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kB bra. somewhat idedired and ennobled bjr beinn 
ttmslormed mto a ban,shed Earl of Hundngdon. Lea* 
know, bor mualljr heroic, ia William oftloudnS 
cbeWdliam Tell o. England, whose fame jj that of a 
good yeoman, a good archer, and a good patriot 

The Outlaws 

Country ^no". ^ in the «North 

’ r f ro ? lhc fcrttficd town of Carlisle, 

dwelt a metrj o an d ot outlaw.. They were not evib 

tiiThe. but * lLlfJjr ® rcil “*«ttd yeomen, whose outlawry 
beer, incurred only for scoring the king's dee? 

whtwc™ no^n 5“ ° ’*■ Eo most men 

!T 7k ,h 7° pl service—the shooting of deer, 

ve^ofif^k 0f K glniC l " 8 cncra[ » »ere not only 
venial ounces, but the most natural thine in life The 

Ck Z r ° ™?™} VC hu *<>"§ the Vast forests of 
kppsnfT, Sherwood, Need wood, fiamesdale, Engle wood 
and many others seemed preposterous to th/ycomen 

« r a ir V,J r? Who 7" h?II,,c]r * ^-abiding 7 dtUiJ 

i^r^. hdp * * - 

The Leaders 

chief ttZ h U °f "TT Sherwood recognised no 
cmci nut KoIjio Hood and no foe but f k r nf 

Nottingham, the outlaw, of EntrirursWl i 

the hct.khrn .1.1 J or ^fp^ood were under 

sworn to stan ] 1 ' n am L OUS Others, hrothers-tn-arms 

tE££T 1!: *S ° th rv. hut ™ Whers in blood. 

mnd Cl^Tof tTw n A4 T of Cloudeslcc, 

Jjm o, the Cleugh ; and of ,b« three William of 


WILLIAM COES TO CARLISLE 

Cloud erlee alone was married. His wife, fair Alice of 
Cloudeslec, dwelt in a strong house within the walls 
of Carlisle, with her three children, for they were noi 
included in William’s outlawry. It was possible thus 
for her to send her husband warning of any amd 
planned by the Sheriff of Carlisle on the outlaws, and sht 
had saved him and his comrades from surprise already. 

William Goes 10 Carlisle 

Whf 11 blithe spring had come, and the forest was 
beautiful with its fresh green leaves, William began to 
long for his home and family ; he had not ventured 
into Carlisle for some time, and it was more than si> 
months since he had seen his wife’s face. Little wondei 
was it, then, that he announced his intention of visiting 
his home, at the risk of capture by his old enemy th? 
Sheriff, In vain his comrades dissuaded him from the 
venture, Adam Bell was especially urgent in his advice 
that William should remain in the greenwood, 

“ You shall not go to Carlisle, brother, by my advice, 
nor with my consent. If the sheriff or the justice 
should know that you arc in the town short would be 
your shrift and soon your span of life would end. Stay 
with us, and we will fetch you tidings of your wife.” 

William replied : “ Nay, I must go myself; l cannot 
rest content with tidings only. If all is well I will 
return by prime to-morrow, and if I fail you at that 
hour you may be sure 1 am taken or slain ; and I pray 
you guard wdl my family, if that be so.” 

Taking leave of his brother outlaws, William made 
his way unobserved into the town and came to his wife's 
dwelling. It was closely shut, with doors strongly 
bolted, and he was forced to knock Jong on the window 
before his wife opened the shutter to see who was the 
importunate visitor. 


■ 
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* Lct me in quickly, my own Alice," he add. «1 have 
come to see you and my three children. How have 
you fared this long time ? '* 

“ Aks l " she replied, hurriedly admitting him, and 
bo ting the door again, “why have you come now, 
risking your dear liic to gain news of us } Know you 
not that this house has been watched for more than six 
momhi, so eager are the sheriff and the justice to 
capture and hang you ? I would have come to you in 

tiie forest, or sent you word of our welfare. I fear _ oh. 

how 1 tear J —Jcai your coming be known 1 " 


The Old Woman's Treachery 

I am ^ cre » Jet us make merry," quoth 
Uiliiam, No man has seen me enter, and 1 would 
™ n cn W »r*<« stay with you and my children, for 
must be back in the forest by prime to-morrow. Can 
you not give a hungry outlaw food and drink ?' f 

hen Dame Alice bustled about and prepared the 
best she had tor her husband ; and when all was ready 
a very hippy little family sat down to the meal, 
husband and wife talking cheerily together, while the 
chi drcri watched in wondering silence the father who 
had been away so long and came to them so seldom. 
tIT ^ hcre ; 0IIC in <”ate of the house who saw in 
?! ilham s return a means of making shameful profit, 

. ™ *VT l>edndden woman, apparently paralysed, 
whom he had rescued from utter poverty seven yean 
before. During all that time she had lain on a bed 
near the fire, had shared all the life of the family, and 
had never once moved from her couch. Now/while 
husband and wife talked together and the oarknes* 
deepened in the room, this old impostor slipped from 
her bed and glided stealthily out of the house. 


itl 


THE HUE AND CRY 


Nnn Brought to (He Sheriff 

It happened that the king’s assize was being held 
jusr then in Carlisle, and the sheriff" and his staunch 
a% the justice were sitting together in the Justice 
Hal). Thither this treacherous old woman hurried, 
with all speed and pushed into the hall, forcing her 
way through the crowd till she came near the sheriff!, 
“ Ha ! what would you, good woman ? ” asked he, 
surprised “Sir, 1 bring tidings of great value.” 
** Tell your tidings, and 1 shall see if they be of value 
or no. it they arc I will reward you handsomely.” 
‘‘Sir, this night William of Cloudeslec has come mto 
Carlisle, and is even now in his wife’s house. He is 
all alone, audjrou can take him easily. Now what will 
you pay me, tor 1 am sure this news is much to you f” 
“ You say truth, good woman. That bold outlaw is 
the worst of all who kill the king’s deer in his forest of 
Uncle wood, and if l could but catch him 1 should be 
well content- Dame, you shall not go wit haul a 
recompense for your journey here and for your 
loyalty.” The sheriff’ then hade his men give" the 
old woman a piece of scarlet doth, dyed in grain, 
enough for a gown, and the treacherous hag hid the 
gin under her cloak, hastened sway to Alice's house, 
and slipped unperccived into her place again, hiding the 
scarlet doth under the bed-covering*. 

The Hue and Cry 

Immediately he had heard of Cloudcslee's presence 
in Carlisle the sheriff sent out the hue and cry, and 
with all speed raised the whole town, for though none 
hated the outlaws men dared not re-fuse to obey the 
king's officer. The justice, too, joined the sheriff 
in the congenial task ot capturing an outlaw whose 

*»t 
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condemnation was already pronounced. With all the 
force? mi their diipoftkl, (hcrifF and justice took their 
way towards the house where William and Alice, 
unconscious of the danger besetting them. *H1} talirwi 
lovingly together. 

Suddenly the outlaw's ears, sharpened by wood- 
craft and by constant danger, heard a growing noise 
coming nearer and nearer. He knew the sound of 
the footsteps of many people, and among the casual 
shunting of feet recognised the ominous tramp of 
soldiers. r 

“ Wife, we are betrayed," cried William. « Hither 
comes the sheriff to take me," 


The Siege of the House 

Alice ran quickly up to her bedchamber and opened 
a window looking to the back, and saw, to her despair, 
that soldiers beset the house on every side and filled all 
the neighbouring streets. Behind them pressed a great 
throng ot citizens, who seemed inclined to leave the 
capture of the outlaw to the guard. At the same 
moment U dham from the front called to his wife that 
the sheriff and justice were besieging the house on 
that side. 


A1V A “. a dCar whM thah wc do? ” cried 

Alice. Accursed be all treason! But who can have 

to 7 a OU f ? Go inf0 my bedchamber, 
uear V\ iJltam, and defend yourself there, for it is the 

strongest room in the house. The children and 1 will 

Jj° f W ' th . yOU * l WlU 6^ the door whde you 
defend the windows, 7 

Theplan was speedily carried out, and while Wlffiam 
took Jus stand by the window Alice seized a polc-axe 
still suiiojilU herself by the door. “ No man shall 
-ter this door alive while 1 J.ve,” said she. 


THE HOUSE IS BURNT 


The Attack 

From the window Ctoudeslee could pencervc his 
mortal enemies the justice and the sheriffj and draw¬ 
ing his good longbow, he shot with deadly aim fair at 
the breast of the justice. It was well for the latter 
then that he wore a suit of good chain-mail under hja 
robes ; the arrow hit his breast and split in three on the 
mail, 

u Bcshrcw the man that dad you with that mail 
coat I Icon would have been a dead man now if your 
coat had been no thicker than mine," said William, 

41 Yield yourself, Cloud cslce, and lay down your bow 
and arrows,' said the justice. ** You cannot escape, for 
we have you safe." 

“ Never shall my husband yield ; it is evil counsel 
you give," exclaimed the brave wife from her post at 
the door. 

The House is Burnt 

The sheriff, who grew more angered as the hours 
assed on and Cloudcslee was noT taken, now cried 
aloud ; " Why do we waste time trifling here ? The 
man is an outlaw and his life is forfeit. Let us burn 
him and his house, and if his wife and children will 
not leave him they shall all burn together, for it is 
their own choice/* 

This cruel plan was soon carried out. Fire was set 
to the door and wooden shutter*, and the dames spread 
swiftly; the smoke rolled up in thick clouds into the 
loity bedchamber, where the little children, crouching 
on the ground, hegan to weep for fear. 

" All* y l ^ u *t We *1! die ?' cried fair Alice, grieving 
for her children, 

William opened the window and looked out, but 
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there was no chance of escape * his foes filled every 
and lane around the house. “Surd* they wiU 
spare my wife and halves," he thought; and, tonne the 
sheets tmrn the bed, he ma le a rope, with which he Id 
dow;> to the ground his children, and hsi 0 f ^ 
weep]ng wife. 

He called aloud to the sheriff : " Sir Sheriff, here have 
I trusted to you my chief treasures. For God l s sake do 
thou no harm, hut wreak all your wrath on me I ” 
Gentle hands received Alice and her habes and 
friend iycttiwns led them from the press * but Alice went 

JJ X'P knowin S that her husband 

must he burnt with Ins house or taken by his foes ; hut 
for her children she would hwe sta?cd ^ ifh ^ 

hL' U a ?r hl * WOr,derfu! archa 7. never missing 

H h i* wcre •{*««; and the flames 

kl ■ f ose that hts bowstring was burnt in two. Great 
W^u^bnmds came falling upon him from the burning 

TXTw ■ h f.?T r W *\ hot btncith h ’ s fcct - " An evil 
d<aih is this , thought fie. « Better it were that I should 

take sword and buckler and leap down amid my fries 

f rt *™ ifl the thron f ^ enemies, 
than ?tay here and Fet them see me burn " 

sJ^SSt hC ]e T d % htJ r d™ n , and fought so 
fienedy that he nearly escaj^d through the thrum' for 

the worthy effirens of Carlisle were not S, to 

thr« ^ b 7 rhe ^enff and 

his blow* i i °, 0fa and wmdows upon him, hampered 

.^z£* and bound wm > “ d —«■ s- 

The Sheriff Giro Sentence 

“roue'll Seh"” i C l° ud ” , ">'' 1“«l> *■ sheriff, 

. "? J "i <h ‘P" J ' « «■*>» « 1 an have 

1T3 ^ e_ noted An outlaw merits no 




















































NEWS IS BROUGHT TO THE GREENWOOD 

common gibbet; a new one is most fitting. To-momm 
At prime you shall die. There is no hope of rescue, for 
the gales of the town shall be shut. Tour dear friends* 
Adam Bell and CJym of the Clcugh, would be helpless 
to save you, though they brought a thousand more like 
themselves, or even all the devils in Hell" 

Early neat morning the justice arose, went to the 
soldiers who guarded the gates, and forbade them to 
open till the execution was over ; then he went to the 
market-place and superintended the erection of a specially 
lofty gallows, beside the pillory. 

News la Brought to the Greenwood 

Among the crowd who watched the gallows being 
raised was a little lad, the town swineherd, who asked 
a bystander the meaning of the new gibbet. 

“It » put up to hang a good yeoman, William of 
Cloudeslee, more’s the pity! He has done no wrong 
but kill the King’s deer, and that merits not hanging. 
It is a foul shame that such injustice can be wrought in 
the king's name.” 

The little lad Jiad often met William of Cloudeslee 
in the forest, and had carried him messages from his 
wife ; William had given the boy many a dinner of 
venston, and now he determined to help his friend if he 
could. The gates were shut and no man could pass 
out, but the koy stole along the wall till he found a 
crevice, by which he clambered down outside: Then he 
hastened to the forest of Englewood, and met Adam 
Bell and Qym of the Cleugh. 

“ Come quickly, good yeomen; ye tarry here too long. 
While you are at ease in the greenwood your friend, 
William of Cloudeslee, is taken, condemned to death, and 
ready to be hanged. He needs your help this very hour.” 
Adam Bell groaned. 11 Ah 1 if he had but taken our 
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id vice be would have been here in safety with us now. 
In the greenwood there U no sorrow or tare, hut when 
William went to the town he was running into trouble.’* 
Then, bending his bow, he shot with unerring aim a 
han, which he gave to the lad as recompense for his 
labour and goodwill. 

The Outlaws Go to Cirtiilc 

“ Come, said Clym to Adam frcll, f * let ui tarry no 
longer, but take our bows and arrows and -sec what we 
cun do. By God s grace wc will rescue our brother, 
though wc may abide it full dearly ourselves. We will 
go to Carlisle without delay.” 

The morning was lair as the two yeomen strode from 
the Jeep green shades of Englewood Forest along the 
hard white road leading to Carlisle Town. Thcv were 
in time as yet, but when they drew near the wall they 
were amazed to sec that no entrance or exit was possible ; 
the gates were shut fast. 

Stepping back into the green thickets beside the toad, 
the two outlaws consulted together, Adam Bell was 
for a valiant attempt to norm the gate, hut Clym sud¬ 
denly bethought him of a wiser plan. 

Gym's SiriUgcm 

iai.J fse : Let us pretend to be messengers from the 
kiriLT, with urgent letter, to the justice. Surely that 
should win us admission. But alas I 1 forgot. How 
can we bear out our pretence, for 1 am no learned clerk- 
I cannot write.” 

Quoth Adam Bell; *' 1 can writes good derkly hand. 

air one instant and I will speedily have a letter written ; 
then we can say we have the kings seal. The plan will 
do well enough, for ) hold the gate-keeper no learned 
clerk, and this will deceive him.” 

*14 
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THE OUTLAWS ENTER THE TOWN 

Indeed, the letter which he quieklv wrote and folded 
and sealed was very well and clearly written, and ad¬ 
dressed to the Justice of Carlisle, Then the two bold 
outlaws hastened up the road and thundered on the 
town gates. 

They Enter the Town 

So long and loud they knocked that the warder came 
in great "wrath, demanding who dared to make such 
clamour. 

Adam Bell replied : “We arc two messengers come 
straight from our lord the king." Gym of the Clcugh 
added! “We have i letter for the justice which we 
must deliver into his own hands. Let us in speedily to 
perform our errand, for we must return to the king in 
haste," 

" No," the warder replied, u that I cannot do. No 
man may enter these gates till a false thief and outlaw be 
safely hanged. He is William of Goudeslee, who has 
long deserved death." 

Now Gym saw that matters were becoming desperate, 
and time was passing too quickly, so he adopted a more 
violent tone. w Ah, rased, scoundrel, madman 1 ” quoth 
he. “If wc be delayed here any longer thou shaJt he 
hanged for a false thief! To keep the king's messengers 
waiting thus 1 Cansc thou not sec the king's seal ? 
Cansi thou not read the address of the royal letter f 
Ah, blockhead, thou shall dearly abide this delay when 
my lord knows thereof.” 

Thus speaking, he flourished the forged letter, with 
its false seal, in the porter's face ; and the man, seeing 
the seal and the writing, believed what was toll him. 
Reverently he took off his hood and bent the knee to 
the king's messengers, for whom he opened wide the 
gates, and they entered, walking warilv. 
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the Gate* 

" J5 7^ Bc! ' but * h « and bow we shall 
; , a F w Chrut oulj knows who harrowed Hd] 
and brought out Its prisoners. *' 

a ft U?| OW i !f WC ** kt 7 3 wndves » e should have 

KtS^ ™Vt£k 

into? dark tS”? i™ ^"1 ™ d f °° r ’ «* «* him 
eiSlc f * ,, J b f ch of <«p hi* 

S C-' Iau &hcd and shook the hcavv key* 

“Now I am gat^ward of merry Carlisle, sit 

EUTad'Sr J. th ‘u k * ijj? be fhc Wt,rsJ ^rdcr thej 

bows and hnH iree un ^ rc ^ fears* Let us bend OUT 

“ d waik in ” the 

The Fight i a the Market^Uc* 

SSSTU 

The sheriff M d l(le ^ ,„ d *“£ ™“ d 

sksk- hU £ 

ht £,f “ ?"T"™ •**«“ h " >«■ 

Eooffellow ;r,™ ! 5?” ,hc deed W. clothes, 

e nJ I 1 * 1 7 make hi * grave," said he, 

sstsss 1011 

,* 1 ou spc.lt proudly, my Sue fetow, but heuged you 


THE MAYOR OF CARLISLE 

shall be, if I do it with my own hand," retorted the 
sheriff furiously. 

Now the cart moved a little nearer to the scaffold, and 
William was raised up to be ready for execution. As 
he looked roun l the dense muss of faces his keen sight 
soon made him aware of his friends. Adam Bell and 
Clym of the Clcugh stood at one corner of the market¬ 
place, with arrow on string, and their deadly aim bent 
at the sheriff and justice, whose horses raised them 
h igh above the murm uri ng thro ng, CJoudesleesh owed 
no surprise, but said aloud ; “ Lo I ] see comfort, and 
hope to fare well in my journey. Yet if I might have 
my hands free [ would care little what else befell me." 

Thr Rescue 

Now Adam wid quietly to Gym : “ Brother, do you 
take the justice, and 1 will shoot the sheriff. Let us 
both loose at once and leave them dying. It is an 
easy shot, though a long one." 

Thus, while the sheriff yet waited for William to be 
measured for his grave, suddenly men heard the twang 
of bowstrings and the whistling flight of arrow* through 
the air, and at the same moment both sheriff and 
justice fell writhing from their steeds, with the grey 
goose feathers standing in their breasts. All the by¬ 
standers fled trom the dangerous neighbourhood, and left 
the gallows, the fatal cart, and the mortally wounded 
officials alone. The two bold outlaws rushed to release 
their comrade, cut his bonds, and lifted him to his feet. 
William seized an axe from a soldier and pursue! the 
fleeing guard, while his two friends with their deadly 
arrows slew a man at each shot. 

The Mayor of Carlisle 

When the arrows were all used Adam BdJ and Gym 

i|? 
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of the Cleugh threw away their bows and took to 
sword and buckler. The fight continued til] midday, 
for in the narrow streets the three comrades protected 
«ch other, andI drew endnally towards the gate. Adam 
Beil still carried _the keys at fils girdle, imf they could 
pass out easily if they could but once reach the gateway. 

7 this time the whole town was in a commotion; again 
the hue and try hid been raised against the oudaws/and 
the Mayor of Carlisle came in person with a mighty 
troop nt armc ! citizens, angered now at the fighting in 
the streets of the town, 5 * 

The three yeomen retreated as steadily as they could 
towards the gate, but the mayor followed valiantly, 
armed with a polemic, with which he dove Cloudedees 
shield m two. He soon perceived the object of the 
outlaws, and bade his men guard the gates well, so that 
the three should not escape. 

The Escape fojtn Carlisle 

Terrible was the din in the town now, for trumpets 
5 *J hu J*-Wk rung backward, women bewailed 
thetr dead m the streets, and over all resounded the 
dash of arms, as the fighting drew nigh the gate. When 
the gatehouse ome m sight the outlaws were fighting 
nfS? Jj* tlrcn gtf»* but the thought 

^ them forcc '? one 

/ ‘ ith backs to the gate and faces to the 

'l 1 'i' 1 ' 1 ' CJym and Willjam made a valiant 
onslaught on the townsfolk, who tied in terror, leaving 
a breathing-space in which Adam Bell turned the fee* 

i^n »L en i C I!* 11 P°“ dermw gate, and dung it to 
again, when the three had passed through. 

Adim *od tLe Krya 

Adam locked the door they could hear inside 



The right at the »t- 
































WILLIAM AND HIS WIFE MEET 
the town the hurrying footsteps of the rallying citizens, 
whose furious attack on the great iron-studded door 
came too late. The door was locked, anti the three 
friends stood in safety outside, with their pleasant 
forest home within easy reach. The change ot feeling 
was so intense that Adam Beil, always the man to seize 
the humorous point of a situation, laughed lightly. 
He called through the barred wicket : 

w Here are your keys. I resign my office as warder 
-—one half-day's work is enough for me ; and as l 
have resigned, and the former gate-ward is somewhat 
damaged and has disappeared, 1 advise you to And a 
new one. Take your keys, and much good may you 

S et from them. Neat time 1 advise you not to stop an 
onest yeoman from coming to see his own wife and 
have a chat with her.” 

Thereupon he flung the keys over the gate on the 
heads of the crowd, and the three brethren slipped 
away into the forest to their own haunts, where they 
found fresh bows and arrows in such abundance that 
they longed to be tuck in fair Carlisle with their foes 
before them. 

William of Cloudeslce etod his Wilt Meet 

While they were yet discussing all the details of the 
rescue they heard a woman's pitiful lament and the 
crying of little children. ■* Hark ! " said Qoudeslec, 
and they all heard in the silence the words she said. 
It was William's wifq and she cried ; "Alas I why did 
1 not die before this day ? Woe is me that my dear 
husband is slain 1 He is dead, and t have no friend CO 
lament with me. It only I could see his comrades and 
tell what has befallen him my heart would be eased of 
»ome of its pain." 

William, as he listened, was deeply touched, and 
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wljKd gently lo ('dr Alice, as she hid her face in her 
hrnd, end wen, "Welcome, wife, ,o 
wood I quoth he. « By heaven, I n’evee thou^m 
see you agujn when \ by in bonds [as* right/ 1 Dame 
Alice sprang up most joyously. « Oh, all b well with 
me now you are here / ] Woo or 

aym^ai'i'hl thM ) k ,T>' *■ b "*™. Ad™ and 

Ken^ JL'a ' UC ' , tKgSn 10 l0ld Wdh 

Xkud^ 1^; , “ ^ oppression of her 

5 w,“ he said £rSy *«“?*T "“" T Kltc 

&KS* 2 S! 

'pSS^flSVS 

Sev Thr-h ^ P f'“ k ° f ™«'» “Mother 
«ded on hi ! r ' r ,“ Wll '“" oicvoeovfly- 

rieked her life ht. h “ “ J 

ViJlUm-, Propcsed Visit to Lca&a 

from Carlisle Jl "r 

onee, leaving .. dear tv£ .7 1 5 ’ U ' “ 5 6° 

in a convent here • hut J *£5" e V 

with me. If ,j| !ike m >' <;““* '“>• 

Alice in her nunnfrv, and if iTT ‘° 

her my las. mahes. But I am £T| ,‘ 
die by the hw.** li: c > g not mcimt 

tteT took fiir Alir* * /[ ircn a PP rovc d the plafi f and 
M? ** AliCe **o YWagm children to 


THE KING AND THE OUTLAWS 
tnc nunnery, and then the three famous ireherj with 
the litUe boy of seven set out at their best speed for 
London watching the passer-by carefully, that no news 

of the doings m Carlisle should precede them to the 
king. 

Outlaws In the Royal Palace 

The three yeomen, on arriving in London, made 
their way at once to the king's palace, and walked 
boldly into the hall, regardless of rh c astonished and 
indignant shouts of the royal porter. He followed 
them angrily into the half, and began reproachmg 
them imf trying to induce them to wsihdmw, but to no 
purpose, b maJly an usher came and said ; * Yeomen 
what is your wish l Pray tell me, and I will help Vo J 
if I can ; but if you enter the kings presence thus 
unmannerly you will cause us to be blamed. TcU me 
now whence you come.” 

. n .TH i! T “S"™ 1! *»V « will tell the 

truth without deceit. W e are outlaws from the kintr'a 

forests, outlawed for killing the king’s deer, and we 

f om , e ta >g*5 P ar ^° n and a charter of peace, to show 
to the ihen/Fof our county,’* 

The Kin# led the Outlaws 

The usher went to an inner nwm and beeped to 
know the king's w,ll ( . whether he would see thSe out* 
laws or not- The king was interested in these bold 

1,110 To avow themselves (aw-hreakers, 
*, hat ' e mc , n “ting them to audience with him. The 
threr commil.,, with the little bo y ,„„ bei„ E induced 
into The royal presence, knelt down and held up their 
hands, beseeching pardon for their offences. 

" b ! re - we beseech your pardon for our breach of 
your laws. V, e arc forest outlaws, who have slain your 

■41 
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fallow deer in many parte of your royal forest*." ** Your 
names? Tell me at once," said the king. u Adam 
Bell, Gym of the Cleugh, and William of Cloudeslee,” 
they replied. 

The kint was very wrathful. ** Are you those hold 
robbers of whom men have told me ? Do you now dare 
to come to me tor pardon ? On mine honour I vow that 
you shall all three be hanged without mercy, as I am 
crowned king of this realm of England, Arrest them 
and lay them in bonds.” There was no resistance 
possible, and the yeomen submitted ruefully to their 
arrest, Adam Bell was the first to speak. “ As 1 hope 
to thrive, this game pleases me not at all," he said. 
u Sire, of your mercy, we beg you to remember that we 
came to you of our own free will, and to let us pass 
away again as freely. Give us back our weapons and 
let us have free passage till we have left your palace; 
wc ask no more ; we shall never ask another favour, 
however long we live." 

The king was obdurate, however ; he only replied : 
** You speak proudly still, but you shall all three be 
hanged." 

Tlit Qunea Intercede* 

The queen, who was sitting beside her husband, now 
spoke for the first time. ** Sire, it were a pity that such 
good yeomen should die, if they might in any wise be 
pardoned." “There is no pardon," said the king, She 
then replied : “ My lord, when ! first left my native 
land and came into this country as your bride you 

E omiwd to grant me at once the first boon i asked. I 
ve never needed to ask one until tesniay, but now, sire, 
l claim one, and I beg you to grant it." « With all my 
heart j ask your boon, and it shall be yours willingly/ 1 
M Then, 1 pray you, grant me the live* of these good 
*** 


NEWS COMES TO THE KING 

yeomen.” « Madam, you might have had half my king¬ 
dom, and you ask a worthless trifle.*' « Sire, i/seerfp 

- m 2 1 :: ,n ° ; 1 ^ U!sp 

rVLu^m, ir veie- me that you have asked »t> little - 
the m, C ?f0U — h . 4VC lh 7 e thfee take them.' 1 

„j S“Z'd' J0 'f cd ,lunks . m f lord 

«S’™-! te a 

News Comes to the King 

JP? ^ 5m ‘ [ed Bt his "ifc- "Ah, madam j yo« 

/■ j| atfc f° ur 0w, j as al] women will, Gol 

fellows, wash yourselves, and find places at the tables’ 
where you shill dme well enough* even i/if he m* 1 
v™« W <*?"■ .he king', own fomtl" ^ 

The outlaws did reverence to the king and queen i„d 

SsP? 

u C> r kr T V - thc man W1S fron) Carlisle. The 
E?»t kneh the king and presented hi, 

r 5irCt / 0u ' oncers greet you well." 

And^h 3 " far f - f? . SW l1mH valiant sheriff? 
And the prudent justice ? Are they well ? " 

Alas I my lord, they have been eluin an f n - « t ,w 
another good officer with them." ' ' * 

h * th iom th« lung 

uJ'rZ 'T* 1, t ! lr ,n ,!" ld HtUm Bdl, Clrm of 

awL^S* *, ,ld W|,Iuun of Cloudealee.** * 

Whttl these three whom I have just nanloned ? 
Ah, sordy I repent that J forgave them ] 1 £Juld give 
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« thousand pounds if I could have them hanged all 
three ; hut 1 cannot.” 

The Rios'* Tot 

As the king read the letters his anger and surprise 
increased. It seemed impossible that three men should 
overawe a whole town, should slay sheriff, justice, 
mayor, and nearly every official in the “own, forge 4 
royal letter with the king's seal, and then lock the 
gates and escape safely. There was no doubt of the 
tact, and the king raged impotcntly against his own 
foolish mercy in giving them a free pardon. It had 
been granted, however, and he could do nought but 
grieve over the ruin they had wrought in Carlisle At 
bit he sprang up, tor he could endure the banquet no 
longer. 

“Call my archers to go to the butts," he com¬ 
manded. ^ “ I will see those bold outlaws shoot, and 
try sf their archery is so fine as men say." 

Accordingly the king's archer* and the queen's 
archers arrayed themselves, and the three yeomen took 
their bows and looked well to their silken bowstrings ; 
and then all made their way to the butts where the 
targets were set up. The archers shot in turn, aiming 
ar .- ,!1 ordinary target, but Cloudcslee soon grew weary 
of this childish sport, and said aloud * «I shall never 
call i man a good archer who shoots at a target as large 
as a buckler. We have another sort of butt in my 
country, and that is worth shooting at." 

William of Cfoudcile^ Archery 

u Make ready your own butts," the king com¬ 
manded, and the three outlaws weui ro a bush in a 
field close by and returned bearing hand-rods. peeled 
and shining white. These rods they set up at four 




































CLOUDESLEE SHOOTS THE APPLE 
hundred yard* apart, and, standing by one, they 
said to the. king: “ We should account a man a 
fair archer if he could split one wand while standing 
beside the other," <l It cannot be done ; the feat is 
too great," exclaimed the king, “Sire, I can easily 
do it, quoth Cioiuicslec, and, taking aim very care¬ 
fully, he shat, and the arrow split the wand in 
two. 41 In truth," said the king, “you arc the best 
archer 1 have ever seen. Can you do greater won¬ 
der*?" “Yes," quoth Cloudeslee, “one thing more 
I can do, hut it is a more didicult teat. Neverthe¬ 
less I will try it, to show you our North Country 
shooting." “Try, then,*' the king replied; “but it 
you nil you shall be hanged without mercy, herau ^ 
of your boasting." 

Cantata: Sheets the Apple from Us Sor/s Head 

Now Cloud edee stood for a few moments as if 
doubtful of himself, and the South Country archer* 
watched him, hoping for a chance to retrieve their defeat, 
when William suddenly said : “ 1 have a son, a dear 
son, seven years of age. 1 will tie him to a slake and 
place an apple on hi* head Then from a distance of a 
hundred and twenty yards 1 will split the apple in two 
with a broad arrow/ “ By heaven I " the king cried, 
“ that is a dreadful feat. Do as you have said, or by 
Him who died on the Cross 1 will hang you ht^h. Do 
as you have said, but if you touch one hair of his head, or 
the edge of his gown, I will hang you and vour two com¬ 
panions/' “ I have never broken my pledged word," 
raid the North Country bowman, and he at once made 
ready tor the terrible trial. The stake was set in the 

E jund, the boy tied to it, with his face turned from his 
her, lest be should give a start and destroy his aim* 
Cloudc-slee then paced the hundred and twenty yards, 

Hi 
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anxiously felt his string, bent his bow, chose his broadest 
straw, and fitted it with care. 

The Lui She! 

It was an anxious moment. The throng of spectators 
felt sick with expectation, and many women wept and 
prayed for the father and his innocent son, But 
Cloudeslee showed no fear. He addressed the crowd 
gravely : “Good folk, stand all as still as may be. For 
such a shot a man needs a steady hand, and your move¬ 
ments may destroy my aim and make me sby my son. 
Pray for me," 

Then, in an unbroken silence of breathless sus¬ 
pense, the bold marksman shot, and the apple fell 
to the ground, deft into two absolutely equal halves. 
A cheer from every spectator burst forth dcafeningly, 
and did not die down till the king beckoned for 
silence. 

The King and Queen Show Favour 

“ God forbid that l should ever he your target," 
quoth he. “ Y ou shall be my chief forester in the North 
Country, with daily wage, and daily right of killing 
venison ; your two brethren shall become yeomen of 
my guard, and I will advance the fortunes at your 
family in every way." 

The queen smiled graciously upon William, and 
she bestowed a pension upon him, and bade him 
bring his wife, fair Alice, to court, to take up the 
post of chief woman of the bedchamber to the royd 
childntin* 

Overwhelmed with these favours, the three yeomen 
became conscious of thdr own offences, more than they 
had told to the royal pair ; their awakened consciences 
sent them to a holy bishop, who heard their confessions, 

H6 


THE KING AND QUEEN SHOW FAVOUR 
g»ve them penance and bade them live wdJ for the 
future, and then absolved them. When they had 
returned to -Englewood Forest and had broken up the 
outlaw band they came hack to the rovd court; and 
anent the rest of their lives in great favour with the 
king and queen. 



CHAPTER XII: BLACK COLIN OF 
LOCH AWE 


tntrwtuCliOD 

I N considering the hcro-myths of Scotland we arc 
at once confronted with two difficulties. The first, 
and perhaps the greater, is this, that the only 
national heroes of* Lowland Scotland are actual historical 
persons, with very little of the mythical character about 
them. The mention oi Scottish heroes at once suggests 
Sir William Wallace, Robert Bruce, the Black Douglas, 
Sir Andrew Barton, and many more, whose exploits arc 
matter of serious chronide and sober record rather than 
subject of tradition and myth. These warriors sr-.- too 
much in reach of the fierce white searchlight of historic 
inquiry to he invested with mythical interest or to show 
any di vdopments of indent kgcr:d. 

The second difficulty is of a different nature, arid 
yet almost equally perpJerinF, In the old ballads and 
poems of the Gaelic Highlands there are mythical 
heroes in abundance, such as Kin gal and Ossian, Comal a, 
and a host of shadowy chieftains and warriors, but they 
are not distinctively Scotch. They are only Highland 
Gaelic versions of the Irish Gaelic hero-legends, Scotch 
embodiments of Finn and Oisirv, whose real home was 
in Ireland, and whose legends were carried to the 
Western Isles and the Highlands by conquering tribes 
of Scots from Erin, These heroes are at bottom Irish, 
the champions of the Fenians and of the Red Branch, 
and in the Scotch legends they have lost much of their 
original beauty and chivalry. 

The Highland Clans 

It is mthcr in the private history of the country, as 
it were, than in its tutorial recoros that we are likely 


THE KNIGHT OF LOCH AUFE 
to find a hero who will have something of the mythical 
in his story, something of the romance of the Middle 
Ages. The wars ana jealousies of the dans, the 
adventures of a chief among hostile tribesmen, the 
raids arid forays, the loves and hatred:, of rival families, 
form a good background for a romantic legend ; and 
such a legend occurs in the story of Black Colin of 
Loch Awe, a warrior of the great Campbell dan in the 
fourteenth century. The talc is common in one fbnr. 
or another to all European lands where the call of the 
Crusades was heard, and the romantic Crusading ele¬ 
ment has to st certain extent softened the occasionally 
ferocious nature of Highland stories in general, so that 
there is no bloodthirsty vengeance, no Jong blood-feud, 
to be recorded of BlacSt Coha Campbell* 

Tbe Knight of Lech Awe 

During the wars between England and Scotland in 
the reigns of Edward I. and Edward II* one of the 
chief leaders in the cause of Scottish independence was 
Sir Nigel Campbell- The Knight of Loch Awe, as he 
was generally called, was a schoolfellow and comrade of 
Sir William Wallace, and a loyal and devoted adherent 
ot Robert Bruce. In return for his services in the war 
of in dependence Bruce rewarded him with lands belong¬ 
ing to the rebellious MacGregors, including Gicmtrchy, 
the great glen at the head of Loch Awe through whten 
flows the river Ore by. It was a wild and lonely dis¬ 
trict, and Sir Nigel Campbell had much conflict before 
he finally expelled the MacGregors and settled down 
peaceably in Glenurchy* There his son was bom, and 
named Colin, and as years passed he won the nickname 
of Black Colin, from his swarthy complexion, or possibly 
from his character, which showed tokens of unusual 
fierceness and determination* 
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Black Colin’s Youth 

Sir Nigd Campbell, as all Highland chiefs did, 
sent his son to a farmer’s family for fosterage. The 
boy became a child of hh fiwtcr-fiumly in every wav - 
he lived on the plain food of the clansmen, taring] 
pomune ami oatcake, milk from the tow*, and beef 
frnm the herds ; he can and wrestled and hunted with 

T* 1 anfl learrlt woodcraft and warlike 
skul, broadsword play and the us* of dirk and buckler, 
trom his foster-father. More than aJJ, he won a devoted 
following id the clan, for a man’s foster-parents were 
almost dearer to him than his own father and mother, 
and his foster-brethren were bound to fight and die 
tor him, and (o regard him more than their own blood- 
reiiittons. The foster-parent, of Black Colin were 
a turner and hi* wife, Patterson by name, living at 
bocach, it, Glenurchy, and well and truly they foiflJcd 
their trust. 1 

Hr Goes on Crusade 

m !l J? 1 *™ ® f rim = Sif Nigel Campbell died, and 
?“ k becanit knight o! Loch Awe, and 

of all G enurchy and the county round. He was 

ZhTi 7 JJ ? for h'S ttrcftgth and hfsdurk complexion, 
which added to his beauty in the eyes of the maidens; 
sud he soon found a lovely and loving bride. They 
dwelt on the Wet in Loch Awe, and were very- happy 
for a short omc but Calm was always mtfc^'heJE 
he would fo.r> do groat deed* of arm,, and there was 

peace-ust then m the land- 

l-U 1 1 * 0l f sen e er ar ^»ed at the castle on the 

folet baring tidings that another crusade was on foot. 

Hoiv cm, *7* a ^V n,cr ^ becn tn tbc 

Holy Land, and had seen ail the holy places in Jerusalem. 



THE TOKEN 

He told Black Colin how the Saracens ruled the coun¬ 
try, and hindered men from worshipping at die sacred 
shnncs ; and he told how he had come home by Rome, 

wi Thi* P 0 ^ '* V mother Holy 

r „ The I ope had declared that his blessing would 

™ hC r h V h ° uld Icavc *fd Horne and 

mfidS k> T U T f ° rt . h t0 fight f ° r tflC Lord >6*“* the 

er«dv mnv Blilck Cdi " bccamt 

d ^ f’ S WCrds * and wh ™ old man 
had made an end he retsed the hilt of his dirk and 

th f Cross thcrc ? n that he would obey the 
summons and go on crusade* ' 

The Lady of tneh Awe 

N’ow Black Colin's wife was greatly grieved and 
wept sorely, for she was but young,jJd had*been 

diac^hi m "IT V™' and d sct ‘ mcci » her hard 

“Hn! fI U Mi bC l t lJoriC * She “fc«* he- husband : 
How far Will you on this errand ? " « [ will EO 

as tar as Jerusalem, it the Pope bids me, when I h vt 

r Z'l fr ° m “5 ? “That 1 know no? but 

- ■^. be t (°; t“? ifthc h«,hr„ Sarucons .ill Bot 

Cross” " Wha^fti i 0 .^ 6 wamors of the 
5 hall I do during those lone, wearv 

Ka*? asked she, -Dear lovt, you sfj *3 

ere on the Ishrt and be Lady of Glenurchy till I 

^cturn again. The vassals and clansmen shall obey 

you to my stead, and the tenants shall my y ou t h2- 

“ 1,1 “w "£S hold 

T&C Tatcy] 

*\ C - oi Awc sighed as she asked ; « But if 
you die away m that distant land how shall I know i 
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What will become of me if at bat such woeful tiding? 
should be brought ? ” 

14 Wait for me seven years, dear wife,** said Colin, 
* and if I do not return before the end of that time 
you may many again and take a brave husband to 
guard your rights and rule the glen, for I shall be 
dead in the Holy Land/’ 

“ That 1 will never do. I will be the Lady of GIcih 
urchy till 1 die, or 1 will become the bride of Heaven 
and find peace for my sorrowing soul in a nunnery. No 
second husband shall wed me and hold your land. But 
give me now some token that wc may share it between 
us ; and you shall swear that on your deathbed you 
will send it to me ; so shall I know indeed that you 
are no longer alive." 

“ It shall he as you say,” answered BJaek Colin, 
ami he went to the smith of the dan and hade him 
make a massive gold ring, on which Colin’* name was 
engraved, as well as rhaf of the Lady of Loch Awe, 
Then, breaking the ring in two, Colin i;ave to his 
wife the piece with his name and kept the other 
piece, vowing to wear it near his heart and only Co 
part with it when he should be dying. Id like 
manner she with bitter weeping swore to keep her 
half of the ring, and hung it on a chain round her 
nedc ; and so, with much grief and great mourning 
from the whole dan, Black Colin and his sturdy 
following of Campbell dans men set out for the Holy 
Land. 

The Journey 

Sadly at first the little band marched away from all 
their friends and their homes; bagpipes played their 
loudest marching tunes, and plaids fluttered in the 
breeze, and the men marched gallantly, but with heavy 
tu 





Wait ioe me wlf- 



































































































































































THE CRUSADE 

hearts- for they knew not when they would return* and 
they reared to find supplaniers in their ha ruts when 
they came hack after many years. Their courage rose, 
however, as the miles lengthened behind them, and by 
the time they had reached Edinburgh and had taken 
ship at Leith ail was forgotten but the jov of righting 
anti the eager desire to see Rome and the Pope, the 
Holy Land and the Holy Sepulchre. Journeying up 
the Rhine, the Highland clansmen made their way 
through Switzerland and over the passes of the Alps 
down into die pleasant land of Italy, where the splen¬ 
dour of the cities surpassed their wildest imaginations ; 
and so they came at last, with many other' bands of 
Crusaders, to Rome. 

The Crusade 

At Rome the Knight of Loch Awe was so fortunate 
as to have an audience of the Pope himself, who was 
touched by the devotion which Drought these stem 
warriors so far from their home. Black Colin knelt in 
reverence before the aged pontiff, whom he held in 
truth to he the Vicar of Christ on earth* arid received 
his blessing, and commands to continue his journey to 
Rhodes, where the Knights of St. John would pive him 
opportunity to fight for the faith. The smalfhand of 
Campbells went on to Rhodes, and there took service 
with the Knights, and won grr-it praise from the Grand 
Master; but, though they fought the infidel, and 
exalted the standard of rhe Cross above the Crescent, 
Colin was still not at all satisfied. He left Rhodes 
alter some years with a much-diminished bond, and 
made his way as a pilgrim to Jerusalem. There he 
stayed until he had visited all the shrines in the Holy 
Land and prayed at every sacred spot. By this time 
the seven years of his proposed absence were ended, 

*53 
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suid he was still fcr from his home and the dear glen 
by Loch Awe. 

The Lady's Suitor 

While the seven years slowly passed away his sad and 
Iondy wile dwelt in the castle on the Islet, ruling her 
lord's dan in all gentle ways, but fighting boldly when 
rasders cunc tu plunder her clansimcii* Yearly she 
claimed ho 1 husband a dues And watched that he was 
not defrauded of his rights. Bui though thus firm, 
she flris the heme help in trouble that her dan ever 
and all blessed the name of the Laxly of Loch Awe. 

So bur and gentle a lady, so beloved by her clan, 
was certain to have suitors if the were a widow, lu’d 
cvcji before the seven years had passed away there were 
men who would gladly have persuaded her that her 
husband was dead and chat she was free. She, however, 
steadfastly refused to.hear a word of another marriage, 
saying ; u \\ hen Colin parted from me he gave me two 
promises, one to return, it possible, within seven years, 
and the other to send me, on his deathbed, if he died 
away from me, a sure token of his death. I havr not 
yet watted seven years, nor have 1 had the token of his 
death. I am still the wife of Black Colin of Loch Awe," 
This steadfastness gradually daunted her suitors and 
they left her alone, until but one remained, the Baron 
N:e! MacCorquodale, whose lands bordered on Glcn- 
mxhy, and who had tong cast covetous eyes on the 
glen and its fair lady, and longed no less for the wealth 
she was reputed to possess than for the power this 
marriage would give him. 

The Baron 1 * Plot 

„ Whe ? , thc 5cVCn years ^ere over the Baron Mac- 
vorquodale sought the l^dy of Loch Awe again, woomg 


A FORGED LETTER 

her for hi a wife. Again she refused, flawing, w Until 
I have the token of my husband's death ~1 will be 
wife to no other man,” “And what is this token* 
lady?” asked the Baron, for he thought he could send 
* false one. “1 will never tell that," replied the lady. 
“ Do you dare to ask the most sacred secret between 
husband and wife? 1 shall know the token when it 
comes." The Baron was not a little enraged that he 
could not discover the secret, but he defer mined to 
wed the lady and her wealth notwithstanding ; accord¬ 
ingly he wrote by a sure and secret messenger to a 
friend in Rome, bidding him send a letter with 
news that Black Colin was assuredly dntrt , and that 
certain words (which the Baron dictated) liad come 
from him. 

A Forged Letter 

One day the Lady of Loch Awe, looking out from her 
castle, taw the Baron coming, and with him a palmer 
whose face was bronied by Lastcro suns. She felt that 
the palmer would bring tidings, and welcomed the 
Baron with his companion, “Ijdy, this pdiatr brings 
you sad news," quoth ihc Baron, “Let him tell ft, 
then, ' replied she, sick with fear. « Alas I fair dame, 
if you were the wife of that gallant knirht Colin of 
Loch Awe, you are now his widow,” said the palmer 
***%>•■ he handed her a letter. ** What proof have 
F° u ■' ^kej Black Colin's wife before she read the 
^ c t’* “ l talked with the soldier who brought 
the t3dings, replied the stranger. 

The letter was written from Rome to « The Right 
Nohle Dame the Lady of Loch Awe,” and told how 
news had come from Rhodes, brought by a man of 
Black Colin's band, that the Knight of Loch Awe had 
been tiiuc tally wounded iti a. fight against the Saracens. 
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Dying* he had bidden his clansmen return to their 
lady* but they had all perished but one, fighting for 
vengeance againu the infidels. This man, who had 
held the dying Knight tenderly upon his knee, said 
that Cal in bale his wife farewell, bade her remember 
his injunction to wed again and find a protector, gasped 
out, “ Take her the token 1 promised ; it is here/' and 
died ; but the Saracens attacked the Christians again, 
drove them back, and plundered the bodies of the slain, 
and when the one survivor returned to search for the 
precious token there was none 1 The body was stripped 
of everything of value, and the clansman* wound it in 
the plaid and buried it onjhc^bstttiefield. 

The Ltd?'* Stratagem 

There seemed no reason for the lady to doubt this 
news, and her grief was very real and sincere. She clad 
herself in mourning robes and bewailed her lost husband, 
but yet she was not entirely satisfied, for she still wore 
the broken halt 01 the engraved ring on the chain round 
her neck, and still the promised death-token had not 
come. The Baron now pressed his suit with greater 
ardour than before, and the Lady of fx>ch Awe was hard 
put to it to find reasons for refusing him. It was 
necessary to keep him on good terms with the clan, for 
his lands bordered on those of Glcnurchy, and he could 
have made war on the people in the glen quite easily, 
while the knowledge that their chief was dead would 
have made them a Broken dan. So the lady turned to 
guile, as did Penelope of old in similar distress. *' 1 
will wed you, now that my Colin is dead," she replied 
at last, “but ii cannot be immediately j l must first 
build a castle that will command the head of Glcnurchy 
and of Loch Awe. The MacGregors knew the best place 
for a house, there on Innia Eoalan ; there, where the 


BLACK COLIN HEARS THE NEWS 
ruins of MacGregor’s White House now stand, will 1 
build my castle. When it is finished the time of inr 
mourning will be over, anil 1 will fix the bridal day.' 
With this promise the Baron Had perforce to be con¬ 
tented, and the castle began to rise slowly at the head of 
Loch Awe ; but its progress was not rapid, because the 
lady secretly bade her men build feebly, and often the 
walls fell do wn f so that the new castle was very long 
in coining to completion. 

Blade Colin Hears the News 

In the meantime all who loved Black Colin grieved 
to know that the L al y of Loch Awe would wed again, 
and his foster-mother sorrowed most of all, for she felt 
sure that her beloved Colin was not dead. The death- 
token had not been sent, and she sorely mistrusted the 
Baron MaeCortjuodale and douhted the truth of the 
palmer's message. At last, when the new castle was 
nearly finished and shone white in the rays of the sun, 
she called one of her sons and bade him journey to 
Rome to find the Knight of Loch Awe, if he were yet 
alive, and to bring sure ridings of his death if he were 
no longer living. The young Patterson set off secretly, 
and reached Rome in due course, and there he met 
Black Colin, just returned from Jerusalem. The Knight 
had at last realized that he had spent seven years away 
from his home, and that now, in spite of all his haste, 
he might reach Glenurchy too late to save his wife from 
a second marriage. He comforted himself, however, 
with the thought that the token was stilt sate with him, 
and that his wife would be loyal j great, therefore, was 
hia horror when he met his foster-brother and heard how 
the news of his death had been brought to the glen. 
He heard also how his wife had reluctantly promised 
to marry the Baron MacCorquodale. and had delayed 
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her wedding by stratagem, and he vowed that he would 
return to Gienurchy in time to spoil the plans of the 
wicked baron* 

Black Cohn’s Return 

Travelling day and night, Black Colin, with his faith- 
ftjl clansman, came near to Gienurchy, and sent his 
follower on in advance to bring back news. The vouth 
returned with tidings that the wedding had been'fixed 
for the nest day, since the castle was finished and no 
further excuse for delay could be made* Then Colin * 
anger was greatly roused, and he vowed that the Haron 
MacCorquodaJc, who had stooped to deceit and forgery 
to gain his ends, should pay dearly for h» base ness. 
Bidding hiiyoung clansman show no'sign of recognition 
when he appeared, the Knight of Lioch Awe sent him to 
the form in the glen, where the anxious foster-mother 
eagerly awaited the return of the wanderer* When she 
saw her son appear alone she was plunged into despair, 
for she concluded, not that Black Colin was dead, 

but that he would return too late. When he, in the 

beggar’s dinguise which he assumed, came down the 
Glen he saw the smoke from the castle on the Islet, 

and said : "1 sec smoke from my house, and it is the 

smoke of a wedding tcast in preparation, but 1 pray 
God who sent us light and love that I may resp the 
fruit of the love that is there." 

The Foitr.— Mothir'* Recognition 

The KnigJu then went to his foster-mother’s house, 
knocked at the doof ? and humbly craved food and 
shelter, as a beggar, “Come in, good man," quoth 
the mistress of the house - « s ] t down in the chimney- 

C0 ^^* ™ d J ou shajl have Four fill of oatcake and 
*uUl Colin sat down heavily, as if he were over- 

*s* 


THE FOSTER-MOTHER'S RECOGNITION 
wearied, and the farmer's wife moved about slowly, put¬ 
ting before him what she had ; and the Knight saw that 
she did not recognise him, and that she had been weep¬ 
ing quite recently. ** You are sad, 1 can see," he said. 
M What is the cause of your grief } " “ I am not minded 

to tell that to a wandering stranger,” she replied. 
“Perhaps I can guess what it is, n he continued j “you 
have lost some dear friend, I think," “ My loss is great 
enough to give me grief," she answered, weeping. “ I 
had a dear foster-son, who went oversea to fight the 
heathen- He was dearer to me than my own sons, and 
now news has come that he is dead in that foreign land. 
And the Lady of Loch Awe, who was his wife, is to wed 
another husband to-morrow. Long she waited for him, 
past the seven years he was to be away, and now she 
would not marry again, but that a letter has come to 
assure her of his death. Even yet she is fretting 
because she has not had the toic.cn he promised to 
send her; and she will only marry because she dare 
no longer delay." 

“What is this token ?" asked Colin. “That l know 
not: she has never told," replied the foster-mother ; 
but oh 1 if he were now here Glenurchy would never fall 
under the power of Baron MacCorquodale," ** Would 
you know Black Colin if you were to see him ?" the 
beggar asked meaningly ; and she replied : 11 1 think I 
should, for though he has been away tor years, I nursed 
him, and he is my own dear fosterling." “ Look well at 
me, then, good mother of mine, for 1 am Colin of Loch 
Awe." 

The mistress of the farm seised the beggar-man by 
the arm, drew him out into the light, and looked 
earnestly into his face ; then, with a scream of joy, she 
flung her arms around him, and cried : « O Colin ! 
Colin ! my dear son, home again at last 1 Glad and 
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glad I am to sec you here in time I Weary have the 
ytm been since mj nursling went awav T but now you 
arc home all will be well." And she embraced him and 
icissed him and stroked his hair, and exclaimed at his 
bronzed hue and his ragged attire. 


The Fo$ter-Moihc/* Flan 

At last Colin stopped her raptures. “Tell mt, 
mother docs my wi fe S(;cm lo w ; 3h f or thls mflrK p- 

he asked ; and hip. foster-mother answered ; H Kay mv 
son she would not wed now but that* thinking you arc 
dead, she fears the Baron's anger if she continues fi 
re! use him. But it you doubt her heart, follow mv 
counsel, "'d you shall he assured of iicr will in th£ 

t «e Uat . >’ ou «kcd he. She 

answered ; Stay this night with me here,ami to-morrow 

go in your beggar s dress to the castle on the Islet. Sum 
w.lh oth crb^itthc Joor,;„J refuse lo go and 
tne bride herself shall bring you food and drink Then 
you an put your token in the cup the Udy ofW, Awe 
wili hand you, and by her behaviour you shij karn ir 
her heart is irt this marriage or not." “Dear mother 

“Thnnkhr F«T “ d k Vin f< ? U ° W k *" 'i Uoth Colin! 
1 his night I will rest here, and on the morrow I will 


Tlw Btroa* at the Wedding 

Early next day Colin arose, dad himsdf in the 
pise pt a sturdy beggar, took a kindly urewdl of hi* 
foster-mother, and made his vt*y to the casde. Ezrh 
as it was all the servants were astir, and the whole place 
was in a bustle of preparation, while .vagabonds of every 
description hung round the doors, hewing for food and 

. . . m •* the day. The newcomer acted 

much more boldly: he planted himself -H - in the open 


THE TOKEN 

doorway and begged for food and drink in such a lordly 
rone that the servants were impressed by it, and one of 
them brought him what he asked—oatcake and buttcr- 
miJk—and gave it to him, saying, "Take this and be¬ 
gone, Colin took the aims and drank the buttermilk, 
but put the cake into his wallet, and stood sturdily 
rtght in the doorway, so that the servants found it Jiffi- 
cull to enter. Another servant came to him with more 
food and a horn of ale, sayi ng, « Now take this second 
gift of food and begone, tor you arc m our way here, 
and hinder us in our work* 1 ' 

THe Beggar's Demand 

But he stood more firmly still, with his stout travel- 
ling-stafF planted on the threshold, and said: “ [ will not 
go." Then a third servant approached, who said * “ Go 
at once, or It will he the worse for you, W e have given 
you quite enough for one beggar/ Leave quickly now, 
or you will get us and yourself into trouble."* The 
disguised Knight only replied : " i will not go until the 
bride herself comes nut to give me a drink of wine,” 
and he would not move, for all they could say. The 
servants at last prew so perplexed'that they went to 
tell their mistress about this importunate beggar. She 
laughed as she said : "It b not much for me~to do on 
my last day In the old house," and she bade a servant 
attend her to the door, bringing a large jug full of wirier 

Tht ToK'q 

As the unhappy bride came out to the beeca^ 
man he bent his head in greeting, and she notictil his 
travel-stained dross and said i “ You have come from 
far, good man"; and he replied : «Yes, lady, 1 have 
seen many distant lands." " Alas I others have gone 
to see distant lands and have not returned," said she, 
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11 li you would have a drink from the hands of the 
bride herself* i am she, and you may take your wine 
now"j and, holding a bowl in her hands, she bade the 
servant fill it with wine, and then gave it to Colin. 
“I drink to your happiness/' said he, and drained the 
bowJ. As he gave it back to the ladv he placed within 
it the token, the half of the engraved ring. iJ 1 return 
it richer than 1 took it, lady, said hc,‘ and his wife 
looked within and saw the token. 

The Recognition 

Trembling violently, she snatched the tiny bit of 
gold from the bottom of the bowl, which fell to the 
ground and broke at her feet, and then she saw her 
own name engraved upon it. She looked long and 
lone at the token, and then, pulling a chain at her 
neck, drew out her half of the ring with Colin's name 
engraved on it 11 O stranger, tell me, is my husband 
dead ? she asked, grasping the beggar's amt, “Dead 1" 
he questioned, gazing tenderly at her; and at his tone 
she looked straight into fm eyes and knew him. 
“ My husband I" was all that she could say, but she 
dung her arms around his neck and was clasped dose 
to hss heart. The servants stood bewildered, but 
in a moment their mistress had turned to them, 
saving, “ Run, summon *11 the household, bring them 
all, lor this ss my husband, Black Colin of Loch Awe, 
come home to me again/’ When all in the castle knew 
it there w*s great excitement and rejoicing, and they 
feasted bounutully, for the wedding banuutt had been 
prepared. L ■ Tg 7 


The Baron's Flight 

TA hile the feast was in progress, and the happy wife 
sat by her long-lost husband and held his hand, as 


CASTLE KJXCHURN 

though she feared to let him leave hcr r a distant sound 
of bagpipes was heat'd, and the lady remembered that 
the Baron MacCorquodalc would be coming for his 
wedding, which she had entirely forgotten in her joy. 
She laughed lightly to herself, and, beckoning a clansman, 
hade him go and tell the Baron that she would take no 
new husband, since her old one had come back to her, 
and that there would be questions to be answered when 
time served. The Baron MacCorquodale, in his wedding 
finery, with a great party of henchmen and vassal? and 
pipers blowing a wedding march, had reached the mouth 
of the river which enters the side of Loch Awe ; the 

E ty had crossed the river, and were ready to’take 
t across to the Islet, when they saw a solitary man 
rowing towards them with all speed. “It is' some 
messenger from my lady," said the Baron, and he 
waited eagerly to hear the message. With dreadful 
consternation he listened to the unexpected words as 
the clansman delivered them, and then bade the pipers 
cease their musk. «Wc must return; there will be 
no wedding to-day, since Black Colin is home again” 
quoth he ; and the crestfallen party retraced their steps, 
quickening them more and more is (hey thought of the 
vengeance of the long-lost chieftain ; hut they reached 
their home in safety. 

Castle Kt [churn 

In the meantime Colin had much to tell hit wife of 
™* adventures, and to ask her of her life all these years. 
They told each other all, and Colin saw the false letter 
tha£ hid been sent to the Lid y of Loch Av^tnd^ucsfcd 
who had plotted this deceit. His anger grew against 
the bad man who had wrought this wrong and had so 
nearly gained his end, and he vowed that he would 
make the Baron dearly abide it. His wife calmed hi* 

*} 
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fury somewhat by idling him how die had waited even 
beyond the seven years, and what stratagem she had 
used, and at last he promised not to make war on the 
Baron, but to punish him in other ways. 

“Tel! me wha; you have done with the rent* of 
Glenurchy these seven years/' said he. Then the 
happy wire replied : u With part ! have lived, with part 
I have guarded the glen, and with part have I made a 
cairn of stones at the head of Loch Awe. Will you 
come with me and see it f ” And Colin went, deeply 
puttied. When they came to the head of Loch Awe, 
there stood the new castle, on the site of the old house 
of the MacGregors j and the proud wife laughed as she 
said : “Do vou like my cairn of stones ? It has taken 
long to build." Black Colin was much pleased with 
the beautiful castle she had raised for him, and renamed 
it Ktlchurn Castle, which title it still keeps. True to 
his vow, he took no bloody vengeance on the Baron 
MacCorquodide, but when a few years after he fell 
into his power the Knight of Loch Awe forced him to 
resign a great part of his lands to be united with those 
of Gicnurehy. 


CHAPTER XU!; THE MARRIAGE OF 
SLR GAWAYNE 


Inttodutloa 

T HE hpocs of chivalry, from Roland the noble 
paladin to Spenser's Red-Cross Knight, have 
many virtues to uphold, and their characteristics 
arc as varied as are the races which adopted chivalry 
ami embodied it in their hero-myths. It is a tar cry 
from the loyalty of Roland, in which love for fus 
emperor is the predominant characteristic, to the tender 
and graceful reverence of Sir CaHdorc; but mediaeval 
'Vales, which has preserved the Arthurian legend most 
free from alien admixture, had a knight of courtesy quite 
equal to Sir Gdidore. Courage was one quality on the 
possession of which these mediseval knights never prided 
themselves, because they could not imagine life without 
courage, but gentle courtesy was, unhappily, rare, and 
many a heroic legend is spoilt by the insolence of the 
hero to people oflowcr rank. Again, the legends often 
look lightly on the dl-treatnicnt ot maidens* yet the 
true hero is one who Is never tempted to injure a 
defenceless woman. Similarly, a broken oath to a 
heathen or mere churl is excused as a trifling matter, 
but the ideal hero sweareth and breaketh not, though it 
be to his own hindrance. 

Sir Gawaynt 

The true Knight of Courtesy is Sir Gamine, King 
Arthur's nephew, who in manv wap overshadows his 
more illustrious uncle. It is remarkable that the King 
Arthur of the meJisval romances is either a mere 
ord inary conqueror or a second ary figure set in the 
background to heighten the achievements of his more 
warlike followers. The latter is the conception of 
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Arthur which we find in this legend of the gentle and 
courteous Sir Gawaynt 

Kins Arthur Krept ChristmM 

One year the noble King Arthur was keeping his 
Christmas at Carlisle with great pomp iml state. By 
his side sat his lovely Queen Gutrnevcr, the brightest 
and most beauteous bride that a king ever wedded, and 
about him were gathered the Knights of the Round 
Table, Never had a king assembled so goodly a 
company of valiant warriors as now sat m due order at 
the Round Table in the great had of Carlisle Castle, 
and King Arthur's heart was filled with pride as he looked 
on his heroes. There sat Sir Lancelot, not yet the 
betrayer of his lord's honour and happiness, with Sir 
Bom anti Sir Banter, there Sir Bciiivere, loyal to King 
Arthur till death, there surly Sir Kay, the churlish 
steward oi the king's household, and King Arthur’s 
nephews, the young and gallant Sir Gareth, the gentle 
and courteous Sir Gawayne, and the false, gloomy Sir 
Mortlred, who wrought King Arthur's overthrow. The 
knights and ladies were ranged in their lining degrees 
ami ranks, the servants and pages waited and carved 
and filled the golden goblets, and the minstrels sang to 
their harps lays of heroes of the olden time. 

His Discontent 

Yet in the midst of all this splendour the king was 
ill at ease, for he was a warlike knight and longed tor 
some new adventure, and of late none had been known. 
Arthur sat moodily among his knights and drained the 
wine-cup in silence, and Queen Guenever, gating at 
her husband, durst not interrupt his gloomy thoughts. 
At last the king raised his head, and, striking the fable 
with his hand, exclaimed fiercely : “ Are all my knights 


THE DAMSEL'S REQUEST 
shipyards or cowards, that none of them goes forth to 
seek adventure* ? You are better fitted to feast well 
in hall than fight well in field. Is my fame so greatly 
decayed that no man cares to ask for my help or my 
support against evildoers ? 1 vow here, by the boar s 

head arid "by Our Lady, th.tt t will not rise from this 
table till some adventure be undertaken.” “Sire, your 
loyal knights have gathered round you to keep the holy 
YuJetide in your court," replied Sir Lancelot; and Sir 
Gawayne said : “ Fair uncle, we are not cowards, but few 
evildoers dare to show themselves under your rule ; 
hence it is that we seem idle. Bat see yonder 1 By 
my faith, now coraeth an adventure." 

The Damsel's Request 

Even as Sir Gawaync spoke a fair damsel rode into 
the hall, with Hying hair and disordered dress, and, 
dismounting from her steed, knelt down sobbing at 
Arthur's feet. She cried aloud, so that alt heard Jicr . 
M A^boon, m boon, King Arthur f I beg a boon of you I " 
“ What is your request t " said the king, for the maiden 
was in great distress, and her tars filled his heart with 
pity. “ What would you Jtave of me?” “ 1 cry for 
vengeance on a churlish knight, who has separated my 
love irom me.” * Tell your story quickly/’ said King 
Arthur; and all the knights listened while the lady 
spoke. 

u 1 was betrothed to a gallant knight/* she said, 
(< whom I loved dearly, and we were entirely happy 
until yesterday. Then as we rode out together 
planning our marriage we came, through the moorland 
ways, unnoticing, to a fair lake, Tarn WatheSao, where 
stood a great castle, with streamers flying, and banners 
waving m the wind. It seemed a strong and goodly 
place, but alas I it stood on magic ground, a nd -within 
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the enchanted circle of its shallow am evil spell fell on 
every knight who set foot therein* As mv love and I 
looked idly at the mighty keep a horrible and churlish 
warrior, twice the size of mortal man, rushed forth in 
complete armour ; grim and ficrce-looking he was, 
armed with a huge club, and sternly he bade my 
knight leave me to him and go his way alone. Then 
my love drew his sword to defend me, but the evil 
spell hid robbed him of all strength, and lie could Jo 

3 hr against the giant's dub ; Ms sword fell from Isis 
e hand, and the churl.sh knight, seizing him,caused 
him to be flung into a dungeon. He then returned and 
sorely ill-treated me, though I prayed for mercy in the 
name of chivalry and of Mary Mother, At last, when 
he set me tree and bade me go, I said 1 would come 
to King Arthurs court and beg a champion of might 
to avenge me, perhaps even the king himself Hut 
the £ianl only laughed aloud, ‘Tell the foolish 
kmg, quoth he, 'that here l stay his coming, and 
that no fear of him shall stop my working my will on 
all who come. Many knights have 1 in prison, some 
of them King Arthurs own true men \ wherefore bid 
him fight with me, if he will win them back.’ Thus, 
laughing ami jeering loudly at you, Kin e Arthur, the 
churlish knight returned to his castle, and l rode to 
Carlisle as last as I could." 

, King; Arthur's Vow 

When the lady had ended her sorrowful tale all 

E aent were greatly moved with indignation anil pi tv, 
t King Arthur felt the insult most deeply, lie 
■prang to his feet in great wrath, ami cried aloud : 11 1 
vow by my knighthood, ami by the Holy Rood, that 1 
will go Forth to find that proud giant* and will never 
leave him till 1 have overcome him.*' The knights 














THE RANSOM 

applauded their lord’s vow, hut Queen Guenever looked 
doubtfully at the king, for she had noticed the damsel's 
mention of magic, and she feared some evil adventure 
for her husbancL The damsel stayed in Carlisle that 
night, and in the morning, after he fiad heard Mass, ind 
bidden farewell to his wife, King Arthur rode away. 
It was a lonely journey toTarn Wgthclan, but the country 
was very beautiful, though wild and rugged, and the king 
soon saw the little lake gleaming dear and cold below 
him, while the enchanted castle towered up above the 
water, with banners Haunting dehandy in the wind. 

The Fight 

The king drew his sword Excatibur and blew a loud 
note on his bugle. Thrice his challenge note resounded, 
but brought no reply, and then he cried aloud : “ Come 
forth, proud knight t King Arthur in here to punish 
you for your misdeeds I Come forth and fight bravely. 
If you arc afraid, then come forth and yield yourself 
my thralL” 

The churlish giant darted out at the summons, bran¬ 
dishing his massive club, and rushed straight at King 
Arthur. The spell of the enchanted ground seized the 
king at that moment, and his hand sank down. Down 
fell his good sword Excalibur, down fell his shield, and 
he found him sell ignominiously helpless in the presence 
of his enemy. 

The Random 

Now the giant cried aloud: “Yield or fight, Kin* 
Arthur ; which will you do F If you light I shall con¬ 
quer you, for you have no power to resist me t you will 
be my prisoner, with no hope of ransom, will lose your 
land and spend your life in my dungeon with many 
other brave knights. If you yield 1 will hold you to 

**? 
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rjmsom, but you must swear to accept the terms i 
shall offer. r 

thcr,” l-kcd King Arthur. The amt 
replied : \ ou must swear solemnly, by the Holy Rood, 

that you will return here on New Year's Day and 
bring me a true answer to the question, <Wlut thing 

X !t iha * dl womcn m*t desire ? ‘ If ynU fail to bring 
the right answer your ransom is not pa:;!, and you ju? 
vet my prisoner, Do yo u accept my term*? 5 ' The 
king had no alternative : so long a, he stood on the 
enchanted ground his courage was overborne by the 
lT c ^ * r CDU ^ ? n F ^old U P ^ hn^id and swear by 

C ™ S 4nd L b 7° ur «hw he would return, 
with such answers as he could obtain, on New Year’s Day, 

The Kina's Search 

«nr V K ,3 w d r n 1- <*e king rode awav, but 

h? f^( °f C ? : : i? C r hcWOL,td not rcmrn ha ™ «® hc 

Jnih SS u *%'' 50 he -nd west and 

non n and south, ana as kcd every woman and maid he 

met th e question the churlish knight had put to him. 

Uhit ii it ill women mow desire ?" he asked, 

some^J^T htm dl ^ Sfa,t rc P^ e5 : some s &id riches, 
S 2r2riP *,~ mC POmf ^ and st * te i others declared 
"L WJ * WOm<!n * delight, vet others 
»r m d f mifth °T fllttCT 7 * >ome declared that a hand- 
*ome lover was the cherished wish of every woman’s 

demV HcTJ^ * l n th l kin § quite bewil- 

^ “w & received, 

k nthTwhl h T ° W " S ^ >o the churlish 

k ght when he returned to the Cutk of Tarn Wathdan; 

^ ° Wn Arthur felt that the true 

answer had not yet been given to him. He was sad 

WsTi^ 2?^ *"["* the Rant’s home on New 
^ S ^ he ^ lose &a liberty and lands, 


THE LOATHLY LADY 

and the lonely journey seemed much more dreary than 
it had before, when he rode out from Carlisle so full of 
hope and courage and self-confidence. 

The Loathly Lady 

Arthur was riding mournfully through a lonely forest 
when he heard a woman's voice greeting him : “God 
save you. King Arthur 1 God save and keep you I" 
and he turned at once to see the person who thus 
addressed him. He saw no one at all on his right hand, 
but as he turned to the other side he perceived a 
woman's form clothed in brilliant sou-let; the figure was 
seated between a holly-tree and an oak, and the berries 
of the former were not more vivid than her dress, 
and the brown leaves of the latter not more brown 
and wrinkled than her checks. At first sight King 
Arthur thought he must be bewitchcd—-no such night¬ 
mare of a human face had ever seemed to him possible. 
Her node was crooked and bent hideously to one side, 
while her chin seemed to bend to the opposite side of 
her face ; her one eye was set deep under her beetling 
brow, and her mouth was nought but a gaping slit. 
Round this awful countenance hung snaky locks of 
ragged grey hair, and she was deadly pale, with a bleared 
and dimmed blue eye. The king nearly swooned when 
he saw this hideous sight, and was so amazed that he 
did not answer her salutation. The loathly lady seemed 
angered by the insult: “Now Christ save you, King 
Arthur I Who are you to refuse to answer my greeting 
and take no heed of me ? Little of courtesy have you 
and your knights in your fine court in Carlisle if you 
cannot return a lady's greeting. Yet, Sir King, proud as 
you are, it may be that I can help you, loatfdy though 
l be; but I will do nought for one who will not be 
courteous to me." 
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Tke Ltdy’a Senvt 

King An Suit was ashamed of his lack of courtesy, 
and templed by the him that here was a woman who 
could help him, ** Forgive me, lad}','* said he ; " I w if 
sorely troubled in mind, ami thus, and not for want ol 
courtesy, did 1 miss your greeting; You say that you 
can perhaps help nic ; if you would do this, lady, and 
teach me how to pay my ransom, i will grant anything 
you ask as a reward.'' The deformed ladv' said: 
(i Swear to me, by Holy Rood, and by Mary Mother, 
that you will grant me whatever boon I ask, and 1 will 
help you to the *«reL Yes, Sir Klim, j know by secret 
means that you seek the answer to the question, 1 What 
is it all women most desire r * Many women hive 
given you many replies, but 1 alone, by my magic 
power, can give you the right answer. Thi* 'secret t 
will tell you, and in truth it will pay your ransom, 
when you have sworn to keep faith with' me.” 11 In 
deed, O grim lady, the oath ! will take gladly," said 
Kin® Arthur ; and when he had sworn it, with uplifted 
hand, the lady told him the secret, and he vowed with 
great burst* of laughter that this was indeed the riuht 
answer ° 

T ht Ra^ooi 

When the king had thoroughly realized the wisdom 
ot the answer lie rode on to the Castle of Tarn Withe* 
andJilrw his bugle three times. As it was New 
Years Day, the churlish knight was ready for him, 
and rushed forth, dub in fund, radv to do turtle. 
“ Sir Kmght,' said the king, 1[ 1 bring here writings 
containing answers to vot0" question ; thejr ar£ replies 
that many women have given, and should be right; 
these I bring in ransom for my life and lands," The 
* 7 * 
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churlish knight took the writing and rod them one 
by one, and each one he Hung aside, till all had been 
n. «1 ; then he said c.j the king : « You must yield 
yourself and your Lmds to me. King Arthur, and rest 
my prisoner ; for though these answers be many and 
wise, not one is the true reply to my question ; your 
ransom ts not paid, and your life and all you have is 
forfeit to me,” « Atas I Sir Knight," quoth the king, 
“stav your hand, and let me speak once more before! 
yield to vou ; it is nor much to grant to one who risks 
Inc and kingdom and alL Give me leave to try m\c 
more reply. 1 ' To this the giant assented, and King 
Arthur continued : “This morning aa 1 rode through 
tut 1 orcst 1 beheld a lady sitting, dad in scarlet 
between an oak and a holly-tree ; abeaays, ‘All women 
wdl have their own way, and this is their chief desired 
Now confess that ] have brought the true answer to 
your question, arid tli.it 1 am tree, and have paid the 
ransom for my life and Eand?." 

The Price of ihfi Busoni 

The giant waxed furious with rage, and shouted : « A 
curse upon that lady who told you this 1 It must have 
hcc^ my sister, for none but she knew the answer. 
I ell me, was she ugly and deformed ?" When Kmo 
Arthur replied that she wav a loathly lady, the glam 
broke out ; *< [ vow t heaven that it 1 can once catch 
her 1 wdl burn her alive ; for she has cheated me of 
being King ot Britain. Go your ways, Arthur : you 
have not ransomed yourself but the ransom it iW 
and you are tree.' r 

Gladly the king rode back to the forest where the 
loathly hdy awaited him, and stopped to greet her. 

1 am tree now, lady, thanks to vou ! What boon do 
you ask m reward tor your help } 1 Have promised to 
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gwit it you, whatever it may be." « This is my boon 
King Arthur, that you will bring some young and 
courteous knight trout your court in Carlisle to many 
me, and he must be brave and handsome too. You 
h:ivc sworn to fulfil mv request, and you cannot break 
your won! These last words were spoken as the 
king shook his head and seemed on the point of re¬ 
fusing a request so unreasonable ; hut at this reminder 
he only hung his head and rode slowly away, white the 
unlovely lady watched him with a look of mingled pain 
*nd glee. & r 


King Arthur's Return 

On the second day of the new year King Arthur 
rame home to Carlisle. Wearily he rode along and dis¬ 
mounted at the castle, and wearily he went into his 
JJj wnere : ai Queen Gucnevcr. She had been very 
anxious during her husband's absence, tor she dreaded 
magtc arts, but she greeted him gladly and said : rt Wel¬ 
come, my dear lord and king, welcome home again 1 
iLit ^uxicty 1 hive ctuiured ior you J But now you 
are here all is well. What news do you faring, my 
liege ? Is the churlish knight conquered f Where 
have you hod him hanged, and where is hb head ? 
t laced on a spike above some town-gate ? Tell me 
your tidings, and -we will rejoice together.’' King 
Arthur onlv wghed heavily as he replfed t u Alas I T 
have boasted too much ; the churlish knight was a giant 
who has conquered me, and set me free on conditions." 

My lord, tell me how this has chanced/' “ His 
castle is an enchanted one, standing on enchanted 
ground, and surrounded with a cir7of magic spells 
which sap the bravery from a warrior’s min? and the 
strength from hisarm. When I came on his land and 
fek the power of his mighty charms, I was unable to 


SIR GAWAYNE’S DEVOTION 
resist him, but M into hi* power, and had to yield 
mysdt to him. He released me on condition that I 
would fulfil one thing which he bade me accomplish, 
and this I wi* enabled to do fay the help of a loathly 
lady; but that help was dearly bought, and 1 cannot 
py the price myself,'* 


Sir Gawaynf'i Dcvnftoa 

By this time Sir Ciwaytic, the king's favourite 
nephew, had entered the hall, and greeted hta unde 
warmly ; then, with a few rapid question!, he learnt 
the king’s news, and saw that he was in some distress. 
<£ What have you paid the loathly lady for her secret, 
unde ?” he asked. « Alas 1 I have pid her nothing ; 
but I promised to grant her any boon she asked, and 
she has asked, a thing impossible." 11 What is it ? " 
asked Sir Gawayne. '* Since you have promised it, 
the promise must needs be kept. Can 1 help you to 
perform your vow ? ” "Yes, you can, fair nephew 
Gawavrje, but 1 will never ask you to do a thing so 
terrible," Raid King Arthur. “I am ready to do it, 
unde, were it to wed the loathly lady herself.” " That 
is what she asks, that a fitir young knight should marry 
her. But she is too hideous and deformed ; no man 
could make her his wife.” “ If that is all your grief,” 
replied Sir Gawayne, "thing* shall soon be settled; 

[ will wed this ill-favoured dame, and will be your 
ransom.” “ You know not what you offer,” answered 
the king. “ 1 never saw so deformed a being. Her 
speech is well enough, but her fauce is terrible, with 
crooked nose and chin, and she has only one eye.” 
"She must be an ill-favoured maiden; but I heed it 
not,'* said Sir Gawayne gallantly, «so that I can save 
you from trouble and care.” “ Thanks dear Gawayne, 
thanks a thousand times 1 Now through your devotion 

* m 
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1 an keep my word* To-morrow we must fetch your 
bride from her lonely lodging in the greenwood ; but 
we will feign some pretext*for the journey. ] will sum- 
moo i hunting party, with horse and hound and gallant 
riders, and none shall know that we go to bring home so 
ugly a bride.” u Gmmrrcy, uncle,” said Sir^Gawayne, 
«*Tul to-morrow I am a free man.” 

The Hunting Party 

The next day King Arthur summoned all the court 
logo hunting in the greenwood dose to Tam Wathdan ; 
but he did not lead the chase near the castle : the 
remembrance of his defeat and shame was too strong for 
him to wish to see the place again. They roused a 
noble stag and chased him fir into the forest, where 
they lost him amid dose thickets of holly and yew inter¬ 
spersed with oak cops« and hazel bushes—bare were 
tne hazels, and brown and withered the dinging oaJc 
leaves, but the holly looked cheery, with its fre^h green 
leaves and scarlet berries. Though the chase had been 
fruitless, the train of knights laughed and talked gaily 
as they rode back through the forest, and the gayest of 
all was Sir Gawaync; he rode wildly down the forest 
drives, to recklessly that he drew level with Sir Kay, 
the churlish steward, who always preferred to ride alone. 
Sir Lancelot, Sir Stephen, Sir Banter, and Sir Bors all 
looked wondcringly at the reckless youth ; but his 
younger brother, Gareth, was troubled, for he knew all 
was not well with Gawayne, and Sir Tristram, buried in 
his love for Isolde, noticed nothing, but rode heedlessly, 
ipped in sad musings. 


Sir Kay am) the Loathly Lad? 

Suddenly Sir Kay reined up his steed, amazed; hit 
eye bad caught the gleam of scarlet under the trees, and 
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THE BETROTHAL 

i5i he looked he became aware of a woman, clad in a 
dress of finest scarlet, sitting between a holly-tree and 
an oik. M Good greeting to you, Sir Kav," said tbe 
lady, but the steward waa too much amazed to answer. 
Such a face as that of the lady he had never even 
imagined, ami he took no notice of her salutation. 
By this time the rest of the knights had joined him, 
and they all halted, looking in astonishment on the mis¬ 
shapen face of the poor treat tire before them, it seemed 
terrible that a woman’s figure should be surmounted by 
such hideous features, and most of the knights were silent 
for pity’s sake ; but the steward soon recovered from 
his amazement, and his rude nature began to show 
itself. The king had not yet appeared, and Sir Kay 
began to jeer aloud. u Now which of you would fain 
woo yon lair lady i’’ he asked. It takes a brave man, 
for methinks he will stand in fear of any kiss he may 

f et, it must needs be such an awesome thing. But yet 
know not ; any man who would kiss this beau¬ 
teous damsel may well miss the way to her mouth, 
and his fate is not quite so dreadful after all Come, 
who will win a lovely bride J " Just then King Arthur 
rode up, and at sight of him Sir Kay was silent; but the 
loathly lady hid her face in her hands, and wept that he 
should pour such scorn upon her. 

The Betrothal 

Sir Gaw&yne was touched with compassion for this 
uncomely woman alone among these gallant and hand¬ 
some knights, a woman so helpless and ill-favoured, 
and he said : ** Peace, churl Kay, the lady am nut help 
herself; and you are not so noble and courteous that 
you have the right to jeer at any maiden ; such deeds 
do not become a kSlight of Arthur’s Round Table. 
Besides, one of us knights here must wed this unfor- 
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****** Wy " “Wed her?" Shouted Kay. “Gawayne, 
•" ^ 1 ^ it not, my 

asjtctj Sir Gawaync, turning to the king; and Arthur 
reluctantly gave token of assent, saying, “I promised 
her not long since, tor the help she gave me in a great 
distress, that I would grant her any boon she craved, 
and she asked for a young and noble knigk to be her 
husband. My royal word is given, and I will keep it; 
therefore have 1 brought you here to meet her.*' Sir 
Kay burst out with, « What f Ask me perchance to 
weo this foul quean ? IN none of her. Where’er I 
get my wife from, were it from the fiend himself, this 
hideous hag shall never be mine." «< Peace, Sir Kay," 
sternly said the king; * you shall not abuse this poor 

ISi^T - ? e f ac - hcr * , Mcnd Y™* or tot 

shall be knight of mine no longer/' Then he turned 

to the others and said : “ Who will wed this lady and 

hdp me to keep my royal pledge ? You must not dl 

refuse, for my promise is given, and for a little ugli- 

Qtos and deformity you shall not make me break my 

ft *r d of hono " r -" As hc s i"*' i» -idii 

** who would prove mfficio.Ur 
, b l [“ knigl'Clid bcgai. to none themselves 
*T “ Th ')' ?Utd their hound,, spurred 

their steeds, snd pretended 1 to noth for the trick of 
the lost stag again ; but before they went Sir Gawaync 

for i wdf : I CC ^ C X OUr * tTlfc *nd debate, 

for I will wed ,h,s Uiy myself Lady, will you have 

5fcK£3ff ? Tfc “ ■**»' A—* 

The Lady r s Words 

JStfT. 'r* h “ d “ *»* w K» her grad¬ 

s'".' to Sw tnwaj'ue, but when she hid reenveSd i 
tele she spoke t “ Ales 1 Sir Giwiyne, 1 few j,„u do 


THE JOURNEY TO CARLISLE 
but jest. Will you wed with one iq ugly and deformed 
as I ? What sort of wife should I be tor a knight so 
gay and gallant, so fair and comely us the king's own 
nephew ? What will Queen Guenever ami the fadies of 
the Court say when you return to Carlisle bringing 
with you such a bride ? You will be shamed, and all 
through me.” Then she wept bitterly , and her weeping 
made her seem even more hideous ; but King Arthur, 
who was watching the scene, said : “ Lady, 1 would fain 
see that knight or dame who dares mode at my nephew's 
bride. I will take order that no such unknightly dis¬ 
courtesy is shown lit my court," and he glared angrily 
at Sir Kay and the others who hud stayed, seeing that 
Sir Gawayrtc was prepared to sacrifice himself and there¬ 
fore they were safe. The lady raised tier head and looked 
keenly at Sir Gawaync, who took her hand, saying: 
" Lady, 1 will be a true and loyal husband to you if you 
will have me; and I shall know now to guard my wife 
from insult. Come, lady, and my uncle will announce 
the betrothal" Now the lady seemed to believe that Sir 
Gawaync was in earnest, and she sprang to her feet, 
saying t ‘‘Thank* to you 1 A thousand thanks. Sir 
Gawaync, and blessings on your head I You shall 
never rue this wedding, and the courtesy you have 
shown. Wend we now to Carlisle.” 

The Journey to Carlisle 

A horse with a sidesaddle had been brought for 
Sir Gawaync 1 s bride, but when the lady moved it be¬ 
came evident that she was lame and halted in her 
walk, and there was a slight hunch on her shoulders. 
Both of these deformities showed little when she was 
seated, but a* she moved the knights looked at one 
another, shrugged their shoulders and pitied Sir Gawaync, 
whose courtesy had bound him lor Lie to so deformed 
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i W i' ,C ’i * f cri w ^°l c t™*** rode away together, the 
'™ ! >rtwccn K ' n £ Arthur and her betrothed, and all 
the knight? whispering and sneering behind them. Great 
wai the excitement m Carlisle to tee that ugly dame, and 
.treater «ffl the bewilderment in the court when they 
were told that this loathly lady was Sir Gawayne’a 


The Bridal 

Only queen Guencvcr undemood, and she showed 
, “ u . r{cs >! , t0 Thc <tcfwn)ed bride, and stood by her as 

Wh ? the wcd ^U took place that 
25? ±‘ C A f thur "» groomsman to his 

nephew. ^ hen the long banquet was over, and bride and 
bridegroom no onger need sit tide by side, the tables 
were cleared and the hall was prepared for a dance, and 
hen men thought that S,r Gnmjns would be free for 
* tunc to talk With his fnends ; but he refused. “Bride 
2? ST^ST mu ft^ead thc fim dance together, it 

for tS W ** ?n 0t t h f* and offered his Wy *» hand 
for the dance. I thank you, sweet husband, said the 

foe m w? Ill t0 ° k Vl* moV<5d fo ^ to open 

the <.ance with h„n ; and through the Jong and stately 

<hHouV hi ' fO 0WCdt 90 P cHcCt *" his *iignilf, md 

the courtesy and grace with which he danced, that no 
man dreamt ot smiling as the deformed lady moved 
clumsily through the figures of the dance. 

Sir Gawayoe'i Bride 

tWd^U h ]lj 0 ^ eV *” in | ™ , 1 OVer » th * lw« measure 
her inll ), v? P ** ,ned t tf >e bride escorted to 

£*StA 1 ^ ht- ° U ^ f e *«“<» separated in 

their rooms »»d Gawayne was tree to think of what he 

hone of^ d IO ■° nS u er f° W he had minetI hi * whole 
hope of happiness. He thought of his unde's favour, 


SIR GA WAYNE'S CHOICE 
of the poor ladj'a gratitude, of the blessing she had 
invoked upon him, and he determined to be gentle with 
her, though he could never love her as his wife. He 
entered the bride-chamber with the feeling of a man 
who has made up his mind to endure,and did not even 
look towards his bride, who sat awaiting him beside 
the fire. Choosing a chair, he sat down and looked sadly 
into the glowing embers and spoke no word. 

** Have you no word for me, husband f Can you 
not even give me a glance ?" asked the lady, and Sir 
Gawaync turned his eyes to her where she sat; and 
then he sprang up in amazement, for there sat no 
loathly lady, no ugly and deformed being, but a maiden 
young and lovely, with black eyes and long curls of 
dark hair, with beautiful face and tall and graceful 
figure. “ Who are you, maiden ? asked Sir Gawayne ; 
and the fair one ref illed : “ 1 am your wile, whom you 
found between the oak and the holly-tree, and whom 
you wedded this night.' 1 

Sir Gawayee's Choree 

“But how has this marvel come to pass ?’* asked he, 
wondering, for the fair maiden was so lovely that he 
marvelled that he had not known her beauty even 
under that hideous disguise. “ It is in enchantment 
to which 1 am in bondage,” said she. W I am not yet 
entirely free from it, but now for a time 1 may appear 
to you as I really am. U my lord content with his 
lovutg bride ?" asked she, with a little smite, as she 
rose and stood before him, “Content I ” he said, as 
he clasped her in fm arms, “ I would not change my 
dear lady for the fairest dame in Arthur's court, not 
though she were Queen Guenevcr herself. 1 am the 
happiest knight that lives, for I thought to save my 
uncle and hdp a hapless lady, and 1 have won my 

di 
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own happiness thereby. Truly I shall never rue the 
day when I wedded you, dear heart." Long they sat 
and talked together, and theft Sir Gawaync grew weary, 
and would fain have slept, but his lady said 3 u Hus¬ 
band, now a heavy choice awaits you. 1 am under the 
■pell of an evil witch, who has given me my own lace 
and form for half the day, and the hideous appearance 
in which you first saw me for the other half. Choose 
now whether you will have me lair by day and ugly by 
night, or hideous by day and beauteous by night. The 
choice is your own." 

The Dilemma 

Sir Gawaync was no longer oppressed with sleep; 
the choice before him was too difficult. If the lady 
remained hideous by day he would have to endure the 
taunts o* his fellows; if by nighr, he would be un¬ 
happy himself. If the lady were fair by day other 
men might woo her, and he himself would have no 
love lor her • if she were fair to him alone, his love 
would make her look ridiculous before the court and 
the king. Nevertheless, acting on the spur of the 
moment, he spoke 3 11 Oh, be fair to me only—be 
your old self by day, and let me have my beauteous 
wife to myself alone. 11 M Alasf is that your choice?" 
she asked. *' 1 only must be ugly when all arc beau¬ 
tiful, [ must be despised when all other ladies are 
admired ; 1 am as fair as they, but 1 must seem foul 
to all men. Is this your love. Sir Gawayne t " and 
she turned from him and wept. Sir Gawayne was 
filled with pity and remorse when be heard her lament, 
and began to realize that he was studying his own 
pleasure rather than his lady's feelings, and his courtesy 
and gentleness again won the upper hand. “Dear 
love, if you would rather that men should see you 
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THE LADY'S STORY 

Kir, 1 will choose that, though to me you will be 
always as you are now. Be fair before others and 
deformed to me atone, and men shall never know that 
tfic enchantment is not wholly removed/' 

Sir Giiriym's Derision 

Now the lady looked pleased for a moment, and 
then said gravely : “ Have you thought of the danger 
to which a young and lovely lady is exposed in the 
court i There are many false knights who would woo 
a fair dame, though her husband were the king's 
favourite nephew 5 and who can tell ?—one of them 
mis hi please me more than you. Sure l am that many 
will be sorry they refused to wed me when they see 
me to-morrow morn. You must risk my beauty under 
the guard of my virtue and wisdom, if you have me 
young and fair/' She looked merrily at Sir Gawayne 
as she spoke ; but he considered seriously for a time, 
and then said: “ Nay, dear love, 1 will leave the matter 
to you and your own wisdom, for you are wiser in this 
matter than i. 1 remit this wholly unto you, to decide 
according to your wilL 1 will rest content with what¬ 
soever you resolve." 

The Lsdr^s Storr 

Now the fair lady clapped her hands lightly, and 
said : “Blessings on you, dear Ga wayne, my own dear 
lord md husband I Now you have released me from 
the spell completely, anil I shall always be ns I am now, 
fair and voting, till old age shall change my beauty as 
he doth that of all morals. My lather was a great duke 
of high renown who had but one son and one daughter, 
both of us dearly beloved, and both of goodly appear¬ 
ance. When 1 had come to an age to be married my 
father determined to take a new wife, and he wedded 
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a witch-lady. She resolved to rid hcnelf of his two 
children, and cast a **11 upon us both, whereby I was 
transformed from a feir Judy into the hideous monster 
whom, you wedded, and my gallant young brother into 
the churlish giant who dwells at Tarn Wathclan. She 
condemned me to keep that awful shape until I married 
a young and courtly knight who would grant me all 
my will. You have done all this for me, and 1 shall be 
always your fond and fcithfiil wife. My brother too 
is set free from the spell, and he will become again 
one of the truest and most gentle knights alive, though 
none can ersd my own true knight, Sir Gawayne," 

The Surprise of the Knights 
The next morning the knight and his bride descended 
to the great hall, where many knights and ladies awaited 
them, the former thinking scornfully of the hideous 
hag whom Gawayne had wedded* the Jitter pitying so 
young and gallant a knight, tied to a lady so ugly. But 
„ !C ? rn P'ty vanished when all saw the bride. 

vtho ic this fair dame?" asked Sir Kay. «Where 
have you frtt your ancient bride r" asked another, and 
all awaited the answer in great bewilderment. « This is 
tne bdy to whom l was wedded yester evening,” replied 
Sir Gi wayne. " She was under an evil enchantment, which 
has vanished now that she has come under the power of a 
husband, and henceforth my fair wife will be one of the 
most beauteous ladies of King Arthur** court Further, 
mj ord King Arthur* I hh fkir Indy has zs$urcd me Ehat 
the churlish knight of Tam Wathejan, her brother, was 
also under a spell, which is now broken, and he will be 
ooce more a courteous and gallant knight, and the 
gr^un - on which his fortress stands will have hence¬ 
forth no magic power to quell the courage of any knight 
* jvc. Dear liege and uncle, when 1 wedded yesterday 


THE SURPJUS OF THE KNIGHTS 
the loathly lady t thought only of your happiness, and 
ut that way l have won my own lifelong bliss." 

King Arthur's joy at his nephew's fair hap was great 
for he had grieved sorely over Giwaync's miserable 
late, and Queen Gucnever welcomed the fair maiden as 
warmly as she had the loathly lady, and the wedding 
feast was renewed with greater magnificence, as a fitting 
etui to the Christmas festivities. 


CHAPTER XIV: KING HORN 

Introduction 

A MONG the hero-legends which are considered 
ro be of native English growth and to have 
come down to us from the times of the Danish 

SkSTw" K " l S Horn ; but although 

W g Horn , like Hawdok the Dane," was origi- 

J“V ^ of Vlkin & raid -S it has been so altered that 
trte None dement has been nearly obliterated. In all 
hut the bare cineurosiancw of the talc, “King Horn” 

^ ckmJ 7» P™«ed with the Crusading 
p c, and reflecting the life and customs of the thir¬ 
teenth century instead of the more barbarous manners 
of the eighth or ninth centuries. The hero's desire to 
tain knighthood and do some deed worthv of the 
honour the readmes to leave his betrothed tor long 

SS* 1 . cail , ot honour or duty, the embittered 

reeling agsunst the Saracens, are ail typical of the 

Cniaadcs. Another curious point 
Wh,ch Show, a later than Norse influence is the wooing 
of the reluctant youth by the princess, of which there 
am instances in medieval literature; it reveals 
i consciousness of feudal rank which did not exist in 
early times, and * certain recognition of the privileges 
ot rojal birth which were not granted before the days 
of romantic chiyaW King Horn himself is a hero of 
tie approved cbivaJnc tyn C> whose chief distinguishing 
feature is his tong indifference to the misfortunes of 
the sorcly-trtcd princess to whom he was betrothed. 

■Die Ron! Family of Sudden* 

S J, h ;:! “ Y ; V t " nd *» the pleasant land ol 

Suddene a n.iblc k.ng named Murry, whose fair con¬ 
sort, Queen Godhdd, was the most weet and gentle 


THE SARACEN INVASION 
lady alive, as the king was a pattern of alt knightly 
virtues, Tiiis royal pair had but one child, a son, 
named Horn, now twelve years old, who had been 
surrounded from his birth with loyal service and true 
devotion. He had a baud of twelve chosen companions 
with whom he shared sports and tasks, pleasures and 
griefs, and the little company grew up well trained in 
chivalrous exercises and qualities, Chiidc Horn had 
his favourites among the twelve, Atholf was his dearest 
friend, a loving and devoted companion ; and next to 
him in 1 lam's affection stood Fikenhild, whose outward 
show of love covered his inward eovv and haired. In 
everything these two were Chiidc J-iorn’s inseparable 
comrades, and it seemed that an equal bond of love 
united the three. 

The Saracen Invasion 

One day as King Murry was riding over the cliffs by 
the sea with only two knights in attendance lie noticed 
some unwonted commotion in a little creek not far 
from where he was riding, and he at once turned his 
horse's head in that direction and galloped down to 
the shore. On his arrival in the small harbour he saw 
fifteen great ships of strange build, and their crews, 
Saracens all armed for war, had already landed, and 
were drawn up in warlike array. The odds against the 
king were terrible, but he rode boldly to the invaders 
ami asked: “ Whit brings you strangers here ? Why 
have you sought our land V* A Saracen leader, 
gigantic of stature, spoke for them ill and replied: 
41 We are here to win this land to the law of Mihumer 
and to drive out the Christian Jaw, We will slay alt 
the inhabitants that believe on Christ. Thou thyself 
•halt be our first conquest, for thou shalt not leave 
this place alive-” Thereupon the Saracens attacked 
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the little bini.I, and though the three Christian* fought 
valiantly they were toon skin. The Saracen* then 
spread over the kud, ikying, burning, and pillaging, 
and forcing *11 who loved their lives to renounce the 
Christian kith and become follower* of Mahomet. 
When Queen Godhild heard of her husband's doth 
and saw the ruin of her people she fled from her 
palace and all her friends and betook herself to a 
■olitary cave, where she iived unknown and undis¬ 
covered, and continued her Christian warship while 
the land was overrun with pagans. Ever ahe prayed 
that God would protect her dear son, and bring fiim 
at last to his father's throne. 

Horn’* Escape 

Soon after the kind's death the Saracens had captured 
Childe Horn and his twelve comrades, and the boys 
were brought before the pagan emir. They would all 
have been^ skin at once or fkyed alive, but for the 
beauty of Childe Horn, for whose sake their lives were 
spared- The old emir looked keenly at the lads, and 
«aid: “ Horn, thou art a bold and valiant youth, of 

E cat stature for thine age, and of full strength, yet 1 
row thou hast not yet reached thy rull growth'. If 
we release thee with thy companions, in years to come 
we shall dearly rue it, tor yc will become great cham¬ 
pions of the Christian kw and will slay many of us. 
Therefore ye must die. But »c will not slay you with 
our own hands, for ye arc noble lads, and'shall have 
one feeble chance for your lives. Ye shall be placed in 
a hoat and driven out to sea, and if ye all are drowned 
wc shall not grieve overmuch. Either ye must die of 
we, for I know we shall dearly abide your king's death 
if yc youths survive," Thereupon the lads were all 
taken to the shore, and, weeping and lamenting, were 
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FAREWELL TO THE BOAT 
thrust into a rudderless boat, which was towed out to 
sea and left helpless. 

Arrival in Wcitcrtuaae 

The other boys sat lamenting and bewailing their 
fete, but Chllde Horn, looking round the boat, found a 
pair of oars, and as he saw that the boat was in the 
grasp of some strong current he rowed in the same 
direction, so that the boat soon drifted out or sight of 
laud. The other tads were a dismal crew, tor they 
thought their death was certain, bur Horn toiled hard 
at his rowing all nijdit, and with the dawn grew so 
weary that he rested tor a little on his oars. When the 
rising sun made things dear, and lie coiJJ sec over the 
crests of the waves, he stood up in the boat and uttered 
a cry of joy. " Comrades,” cried he, " dear friends, [ 
tee land not far away. 1 hear the sweet songs of birds 
and sec the soft green grass. We have come to some 
unknown land and have saved our lives.” Then 
Athulf took up the glad tidings and began 10 cheer the 
forlorn little crew, and under Horn’s skilful guidance 
the little boat grounded gently and safely on the sands 
of Western«$c. The boys sprang on shore, all but 
Childc Horn having no thought ol the past night and 
the journey; but he stood by the boat, looking sadly 
at it. 

Farewell to the Boat* 

14 * fkjjt,’ quoth he, ' which hwj borne me on my way* 
ihon gctod dayj betide a rummer ec-1 ! 

Mir never w*tc prevail to i£nl ill** dztp I 
Gc t lirtle boar p ind when ih&e c^mcat home 
Greet well my morher, monrnfuF Queen GodhiM j 
Tell her., frail ilifl; her dear kjh Hum ii mk. 

Greet, the pagan bfd, Mahomet 1 * thrill. 

The binef enemy of jena Oiriit, 
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And bid bin in aw (Jml I Ate *ifr nd mil. 



Then sorrowfully he pushed the boat out into the 
ocean and the ebbing tide bore it awav, while Horn 
and hi* companions set their fare* resolutely towards 
the town they could see in the distance. 

Kin* Ail mar and Child* Horn 

As the little band were trudging wearily toward* the 
town they saw a knight nding toward* them, and when 
he came nearer they became aware that he must be 
tome noble of high rank. When he halted and began 
to question them, Childe Horn recognised by his cone 
and tearing that this must be the king. $o indeed it 
was, for King Ailmar or Western esse was one of those 
noble rulers who see for themselves the state of their 
*u jects jmd make their people happy by free, un- 
restrained mtercourae with them. When the king saw 
toe forlorn little company he said : « Whence are ye, 
fair youths, so stronfl and come I v nf h^» > nf~ v »r 



■ * . - -- unui i saw tout 

land at dawn, and our boat came to the shore. Mow 

we arc in your power, and you may <io with us what 


CHILDE HORN AT COURT 
jrou ws![, hut 1 pray jrou to hive pity on us and to feed 
ua, that we may not perish utterly.” 

Ailm&r*# Drciaion 

King Ailmar was touched as greatly by the simple 
boldness of the spokesman as by the hapless plight of 
the little troop, and he answered, smiling : n Thou shalt 
have nought out help and comfort, fair youth. But, 1 
pray thee, tell me thy name.” Horn answered 
readily: “ King, may all good betide thee 1 I am 
named Horn, and J have come journeying in a boat on 
the $ca- now I am here m thy land,*' King Ailmar rc- 
plied : '* Horn 1 That is a good name : may si thou well 
enjoy it. Loud may this Horn sound over hill and 
dale till the blast ot so mighty a Horn shall be heard 
in many lands from king to king, and its beauty and 
strength be known in many countries. Horn, come 
thou with me and be mine, for I love thee and will not 
forsake thee," 

Child* Horo it Court 

The king rode home, and sill the bund of strange* 
youths followed him on foot, but for Horn he ordered 
a horse to he procured, so that the lad rode by his side ; 
and thus they came back to the court. When they 
entered the hill he summoned his steward, a noble old 
knight named Athelbrus, and gave the lads in charge to 
him, saying, * Steward, take these foundlings of mine, 
and train them well in the duties of pages, and later of 

a uires Take especial care with the training of Childe 

am, their chief ; let him learn ail thy knowledge of 
woodcraJ t and fishing, of hunting and hawking, of harp- 
ing and singing j teach him how to carve before me, 
and to serve the cup solemnly at banquets ; make him 
thy favourite pupil and train him to be a knight as good 
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i* thyself. His companions thou mayst put into othet 
service, but Horn shall he my own page, and afterwards 
my squire." Athclbnw obeyed the king’s command, 
ami the thirteen youths soon found themselves set to 
learn the duties of court life, and showed themselves 
apt scholars, especially Childc Horn, who did his best 
to satisfy the king and his steward on every point. 

The Princess Rymtnhlld 

When Childc Horn had been at court for si* years, 
and was now a squire, he became known to all courtiers, 
,ind all men loved him for his gentle courtesy and his 
willingness to do any service King Ail mar made no 
secret of the fact that Horn was Ms favourite squire, 
and the Princess Rymcnhild, the king’s fair daughter, 
loved him with all her heart. She was the heir tu the 
throne, and no man had ever gainsaid her will, and now 
it seemed to her unreasonable that sht should no; be 
allowed to wed a good and gallant youth whom she 
loved. It wa> difficult for her to speak alone with him, 
for she had six maiden attendants who waited on hef 
Continually, and Horn was engaged with his duties 
either in the hall, among the knights, or waiting on the 
king. The difficulties only seemed to increase her 
love, and she ,:rew pale and wan, and looked miser¬ 
able. It seemed to her that if she waited longer her 
love would never be happy, and in her impatience she 
took a bold step. 

Aihelbrus Deceives the Princess 

She kept her chamber, called a messenger, and said 
to him : "Go quickly to Arbclbrus the steward, and bid 
him come to me at once. Tell him to bring with him 
the squire Childc Horn, for 1 am lying ill in my room, 
and would be amused. Say l expect them quickly, far 
S59 


ATKELBRUS SUMMONS HORN 

I am sad in mind, and have need of cheerful con verse," 
The messenger bowed, and, withdraw! rig, delivered the 
message exactly as he had received it to Athelbrus, who 
was much perplexed thereby. He wondered whence 
came this sudden illness, and what help Child* Horn 
could give. It was an unusual thing for the sq uire to be 
asked into a lady's bower, and still more so into chat of 
a princess, and Athelbrus had already felt some sus* 
picion as to the sentiments of the royal lady towards 
the gallant young squire. Considering all these things, 
the cautious steward deemed it safer not to expose 
young Horn to the risks that might arise from such an 
interview, and therefore induced Athulf to wait upon 
the princess and to endeavour to personate his more 
distinguished companion. The plan succeeded beyond 
expectation in the dimly lighted room,and the infatuated 
princess soon startled the unsuspecting squire by* warm 
and unreserved declaration of her affection. Recovering 
from his natural amaxement, he modestly disclaimed a 
title to the royal favour and acknowledged his identity. 

On discovering her mistake the princess was torn by 
conflicting emotions, but finally relieved the pressure 
of self-reproach and the confusion of maiden modesty 
by overwhelming the faithful steward with denunciation 
and upbraiding, until at last, in desperation, the poor 
man promised, against his better judgment, to bring 
about a meeting between hi* love-lorn mistress and the 
favoured squire. 

AthelbruB Summons Horn 

When Rymcnhild understood that Athelbrus would 
fulfil her desire she was very glad and joyous ; her 
sorrow was turned into happy expectation, and she 
looked kindly upon the old steward as she said: “Go 
now quickly, and send him to me in the afternoon. 

»9J 
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The ting will go to the wood for sport uni pastime, and 
Hon; can easily remain behind; then he can stay with 
me till my father returns at eve. No one will betray 
us ; and when I have met my beloved I arc not what 
men may say.” 

Then the steward went down to the hanqueting- 
hall, where he found ChiJdc Horn fulfilling his duties 
as cup-bcarer, pouring out and tasting the red wine in 
the king’s golden goblet. King Ail mar asked many 
questions about hisdaughter*s health, and when he learnt 
that her malady was much abated he rose in, gladness 
from the table and summoned his courtiers to go with 
him into the greenwood. Athelhrus hade T lorn tarry, 
and when the gay throng had passed from the hall the 
steward said gravely : **Childc Horn, fair and courteous, 
my beloved pupil, go now to the bower of the Princess 
Rymcnhild, and stay there to fulfil all her commands. 
It may be thou shall hear strange things, hut keep rash 
and bold words in thy heart, and let them not be upon 
thy tongue. Horn, dear lad, be true and loyal now, 
and thou shall never repent it." 

Hero and Rymcahild 

Horn listened to this unusual speech with great 
astonishment, but, since Sir Athelbrus spoke so solemnly, 
he laid all his words to heart, and thus, marvelling 
greatly, departed to the royal bower. When he had 
knocked at the door, and had been bidden to come in, 
entering, he found Rymenhild sitting in a great chair, 
intently regarding him as he came into the room. He 
knelt down to make obeisance to her, and kissed her 
hand, saying, H Sweet be thy life and soft thy slumbers, 
fair Princess Rymcnhild I Well may it be with thy 
gentle ladies of honour I 1 am here at thy command, 
lady, for Sir Athelbrua the steward, bade me come to 
» 9 + 
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tpeak with thee. Tell me thy will, and 1 will fulfil all 
thy desires." She arose from her scat, and, betiding 
towards him as he knelt, took him by the hand and 
lifted him up, saying, •* Arise and sit beside me, ChiMe 
Horn, and we will drink this cup of wine together." 
In great astonishment the youth did as the princess 
bade, and sat beside her, and soon, to his utter 
amazement, Rymenhild avowed her love for him, and 
offered him her hand. w Have pity on me, Horn, and 
plight me thy troth, for in very truth 1 love thee, 
and have loved thee long, and if thou wilt 1 will be thy 
wife." 

Horn Refuses the Princess 

Now Horn was in evil case, for he saw full well 
in what danger he would place the princess. Sir 
Athelbrus, and himself if he accepted the proffer of 
her love. He knew the reason of the steward's 
warning, and tried to think what he might say to 
satisfy the princess and yet not be disloyal to the 
king. At last he replica: “Christ save and keep 
thee, my lady Rymenhild, and give thee joy of thy 
husband, whosoever he mav be! I am 'too lowly 
bom go be worthy of such a wife; I am a mere 
foundling, living on thy father's bounty. It is not 
in the course ot nature that such as 1 should wed 
a king's daughter, for there can be no equal match 
between a princess and a landless squire," 

Rymenhild was so disheartened and ashamed at this 
reply to her loving appeal that her colour changed, she 
turned deadly pale, began to sigh, flung her arms out 
wildly, and tell down in a swoon, ChiFde Horn lifted 
her up, full of pity for her deep distress, and began to 
comfort her and try to revive her. As he held her in 
his arms he kissed her often, and said ; 
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“* Lidf, dc*r lore, take comfort and be wong 1 
For I will ?ieid me mfc&Hjf to tby gni&iTste 
If rfmn K-'t ntnpait otic |7eat ihiiu for mt 
Flcii with King A Ilnur thit he dub me ltni|ht, 

That I may pnrre me worthy of thy lore. 

Soon dull my knighthood be no idle dram, 

And I will lime uj do thy will, dmr bent.'” 

Now at these words RymcnhiM awoke from her 
swoon, and made him repeat his promise. She said: 
M Ah 1 Horn, that shall speedily be done. Ere the 
week is past thou shall be Sir Horn, for my father 
loves thee, and will grant the dignity most willingly to 
one so dear to him. Go now quickly to Sir Athclbrua, 
give him as a token of my gratitude this golden goblet 
and this ring; pray him that he persuade (he king to 
duh thee knight. 1 will repay him with rich rewards 
for his gentle courtesy to me. Mav Christ help him to 
speed thee in thy desires 1 11 Horn then took leave of 
Kymcnhild with great affection, and found Athclhrut, 
to whom he delivered the gifts and the princess’s 
message, which the steward received with due reverence. 

Horn Become* a Knight 

This plan seemed to Achelhrus very good, for it 
raised Horn to be a member of the noble Order of 
Knights, and would give him other chances of distin- 

r hing himself. Accordingly he went to the king as 
m over the evening meal, and spoke thus ; “ Sir 
King, hear my words, for 1 have counsel lor thee. 
To-morrow is the festival of thy birth, and the whole 
rculm of Westcrncsse must rejoice in its master’s joy. 
Wear thou thy crown in solemn state, and 1 think it 
were nought amiss if thou should*' knight young 
Ham, who will become a worthy defender of thy 
throne.” “That were wdl done,” said King Ail mar. 
“The youth pleases me, and I will knight him with 
*96 
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my own sword. Afterwards he shall knight his twelve 
comrades the same day. ” 

The next dav the ceremony of knighting was per¬ 
formed with all solemnity, and at its dose a great 
banquet was prepared and all men made merry- But 
Princes* Rymcwuld was somewhat sad. She could 
not descend to the hall and take her customary place, 
tor this was a feast for knights alone, and she would 
not be without her betrothed one moment longer, so 
she tent a messenger to fetch Sir Horn to her bower. 

Hera and Athuil Go to Rrmmbild 

Now that Horn was a newly dubbed knight he 
would not allow the slightest shadow of dishonour 
to cloud his conduct ; accordingly, when he obeyed 
RymenhiM’s summons he wax accompanied by Athulf. 
“ Welcome, Sir Horn and Sir Athulf," she cried, 
holding out her hands in greeting. “ Love, now that 
thou hast thy will, keep thy plighted word and make 
me thy wife ; release me from my anxiety and do as 
thou hast said/' 

** 4 Dear RjmenhiM, hold thod thpelf at pot !, 1 
QnQtli pmdg Sir Worn ; + 1 will perform iny vow. 

Bm tim 1 muit ride forth to prote my might ; 

Mini conquer hjnilhipi T and my t>wts WufK 
Exe J on kope to woo ttid wed my bride. 

W* j.ie bttt tntgki of one daj*i ^rewili, 

And jet we knqifr ihe cm loci of our mu 
It tint to dght and vrin i Iicm'i aimc, 

Then aBcnfirdi kq win 2 heart. 

Thij day w\U l do bmdy fot th^ We 
And Uiow my tilour Add my deep devotion 
In prtmcai 'grille ihe foci of ihb ihy jamJ. 

Ifi cotEc badt rn ptice, I elalra mjvri&L * 11 

Rymcnhild protested no longer, for she saw that 
where honour was coacemcd Horn was iuftorible. 

*S7 
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“My true knight,” sji:J die, " I must in with believe 
thee, and I feci chat I may. Take this ring engraved 
with my name, wrought by the most skilled worker of 
our court, and wear it always, for it has magic virtue*. 
The gem* arc of such saving power that thou shalt fear 
no strokes in battle, nor ever be cast down if thou gaac 
on this ring and think of thy love. Athulf, too, shall 
have a similar ring. And now, Horn, J commend thee 
to God, and may Christ yive thee good success and 
bring thee back in safety I >V 

Horn's Firs i Exploit 

After taking an affectionate farewell of Rymenhlld, 
Horn went down to the hall, and, seeing oil the other 
new-made knights going in to the banquet, he slipped 
quietly away and betook himsdf to the stable*. There 
he armed himself secretly and mounted hi* white 
charger, which pranced and reared joyfully as he rode 
away ; and Horn began to sing for joy of heart, for he 
had won hi* chief desire, and was happy in the love of 
the kings daughter. As he rode by the shore he saw 
a stranger ship drawn up on the beach, and recognised 
the banner and accoutrements of her Saracen crew, for he 
had never forgotten the heathens who had skin father* 
“ What brings you here ? ” he asked angrily, and a* 
fearlessly as King Murry had done, and received the 
same answer : “We will conquer this land ami slay the 
inhabitants. ’ Then Horn’s anger rose, he gripped hi* 
*word, and rushed boldly at the heathens, and slew 
many of them, striking off a head at each blow. The 
onslaught was so sudden that the Saracens were taken 
by surprise at first, hut then they rallied and surrounded 
Horn, so that matters began to took dangerous for him. 
Then he remembered the betrothal ring, and looked on 
It, thinking earnestly of Rymcnhild, hi;, dear love, and 
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FTKENHILD'S FALSE ACCUSATION 
such courage came to him that he *» ahk to defeat 
the pagans and slay their leader. The others, sorely 
wounded— for none escaped unhurt—hurried on board 
ship and put to sea, anti Horn, bearing the Saracen 
leader's head on hja sword's point, rode back to the 
royal palace. Here he related to King Ailmar this 
first exploit of his knighthood, and presented the head 
of the foe to the king', who rejoiced greatly at Horn’s 
valour and success. 

Rt men hi Lift Dream 

The next day the king and all the court rode out 
hunting, but Horn made *is excuse to stay behind w ; »b 
the princess *nd the false and wily Pikcnfuld was also 
left at home, and he crept secretly to Rymenhild* 
bower to spy on her. She was sitting wccpiriy bitterly 
when Sir i I urn entered, i le wi amazed. “ l^>ve, tor 
mercy’s sake, why WeepOt thou so sorely ?*’ he asked ; 
and she replied i " 1 hive had j, mournful dream. I 
dreamt that 1 was casting a net and had caught a great 
fish, which began to bunt the net, I greatly fear that 
I shall lose my chosen fish." Then she looked sadly at 
Horn. But the young knight wax in a cheery mood, 
and replied : “ May Christ and St, Stephen turn thy 
dream to good I If 1 am thy fish, 1 will never deceive 
thee nor do aught to displease thee, and herein I plight 
thee my troth. But I would rather interpret thy dram 
otherwtsc. Thin great fish which burst thy net is 
some one who wishes u* ill, and will do us harm soon.” 
Yet in Spite of Horn's brave Words it was a cad 
betrothal, for Rymenhild wept bitterly, and her lover 
could not stop her tears. 

FikmhiLfj False Accusation 

Fikenhik! had listened to all their con venation with 
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growing envy and anger, and now he stole away silently, 
and met King Ail mar returning from the chase, 

144 King At!star/ did the #i!« oni, • l tnng| 

A nrijed wuniug. Uni iJvju ga*d tbyieU 1 , 

For Horn will ukt thy life t t beard hi® nm 
To day ihte, ar by word or fife, thii night. 

If than demind whil CiLue sfhn: he bat, 

Kaow tJin thr tiIEjLh woaei (hint only child, 

Fair Rymcfthitd, and hope* to wax tby cruwq. 

K'tn now be lamet in the mastten't bo wcr 
Ai he hu ofin: Jnnr, md ulii wiih her 
Wnh guileful roneue, ind cannrns ilia** of (oee. 

UrIch tfcou biniif. him Thou art not uffc 
In lift or honour, Coi he know) bo Litr.*** 

The king at first refused to believe the envious 
juiight’s report, but, going to EymenhUd’s bower, he 
found apparent confirmation, for Horn was comforting 
the princess, and promising to wed her when he should 
have done worthy feats of arms. The king’s wrath 
knew no bounds, and with words of hareb reproach he 
banished Horn at once, on pain of death. The young 
knight armed himself quickly and returned to bid 
farewell to his betrothed. 

Horn's Banishment 

'‘Dear heart,” said he, “now thy dream has come 
true, ami thy fish must needs break the net and be 
gone* The enemy whom [ foreboded has wrought us 
woe. Farewell, mine own dear Rymenhild ; 1 may no 
longer stay, but must wander in alien lands. If I do 
not return at the end of seven years take thyself a hus¬ 
band and tatty no longer for me. And now take me 
in your arms md kiss me, dear love, ere 1 go! " So 
they kissed each other and bade farewell, and Horn 
ailed So him his comrade Athulf, saving, " True and 
faithful friend, guard well my dear love. Thou hast 
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never forsaken me; now do thou keep RjrmenhiJd lor 
me," Then he node away, and, reaching the haven, 
hired a good ship and sailed for Ireland, where he took 
service with King Thurston, under the name of Cuth~ 
bert. In Ireland he became sworn brother to the 
king’s two sons, Harold and Berild, for they loved him 
from the first moment they saw him, and were in do 
way jealous of his beauty and valour. 

Horn Slays the Giant Emir 

When Christmas came, and King Thurston sat at the 
banquet with all his lords, at noontide a giant strode 
into the hall, bearing a message of defiance. He came 
from the Saracens, and challenged any three Irish knights 
to fight one Saracen champion, if the Irish won the 
pagans would withdraw from Ireland; if the Irish 
chiefs were slain the Saracens would hold the land. 
The combat was to be decided the next day at dawn. 
King Thurston accepted the challenge, and named 
Harold, Berild, and Cuthbrrt (as Horn was called) as 
the Christian champions, because they were the best 
warriors in Ireland ; but Horn begged permission to 
speak, and said ; 111 Sir King, it is not right that one man 
should fight against three, and one heathen hound think 
to resist three Christian warriors. I will fight and eon- 

S uer him done, for 1 could as easily slay three of them.” 

L t last the king allowed Horn to attempt the combat 
alone, and spent the night in sorrowful musing on the 
result of the contest, while Horn slept well and arose 
and armed himself cheerily. He then aroused the 
king, and the Irish troop rode out to a fair and level 
green lawn, where they found the emir with many 
companions awaiting them. The com hat began at 
once, and Horn gave blows so mighty that the pagan 
onlookers fell swooning through very fear, till Horn 
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aid ; *' Now, knights, rest for a time, if it pleases you." 
Then the Saracen s, spoke together, saying aloud that no 
man had ever so daunted them before except King 
Murry of Sliddcne. 

This mention of his dead father moused Horn, who 
now realized that he saw before him his father’s 
murderers. His anger was kindled, he looked at hie 
ring and thought of Rymenhild, and then, drawing hr- 
sword again, he rushed at the heathen champion. The 
giant fell pierced through the heart, and his companions 
fled to their ships, hotly pursued by Horn and his 
company. Much fighting there was, and in the hot 
strife near the ships the king's two sons, Harold and 
Ben Id, were both slain. 

Hera Refuses the Threat 

Sadly they were laid on a hier and brought hack 
to the palace, their sorrowful father lamenting their 
early death ; and when he had wept his fill the mourn¬ 
ful king came into the hall where dl his knights silently 
awaited him. Slowly he came up to Horn as he sat a 
little apart from the rest, and said : “Cuthbert, wilt 
thou fulfil my desire ? My heirs are slain, and thou 
art the best knight in Ireland for -strength and beauty 
and valour ; 1 implore thee to wed Rev nil J, my only 
daughter (now, alas I my only child), and to rule my 
realm. Witt thou do so, and lift the burden of my 
cares from my weary shoulders?” But Horn replied: 
"O Sir King, it were wrong for me to receive thy fair 
daughter and heir and rule thy realm, as thou dost 
offer. 1 shall do thcc yet better service, my liege, 
before 1 die j and 1 know that thy grief will change ere 
seven years have passed away. When that time is 
over. Sir King, give me my reward: thou fthalt not 
refuse me thy daughter when 1 desire her/* To thii 
to* 
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King Thurston agreed, and Horn dwelt in Ireland for 
seven years, and sent no word or token to Rymcnhild 
*U the lime. 

Rymtnhild't Distress 

In the meantime Princess Rymcnhild was in great 
perplexity and trouble, for a powerful ruler, King Modi 
of Keynes, wooed her for his wife, and her own be¬ 
trothed sent her no token of his life or love. Her 
father accepted the new suitor for her hand, and the 
day of the wedding was fixed, so that Rymcnhild could 
no longer delay her marriage, tn her extremity she 
besought Athulf to write letters to Ham, begging him 
to return and claim his bride and protect her'; and 
the^e letters she delivered to several messengers, bid¬ 
ding them search in all lands until they found Sir Ham 
and gave the letters into his own hand. Horn knew 
nought of this, till one day in the forest he met a weary 
youth, oil hut exhausted, who cold how he had sought 
Horn in vain. When Horn declared himself, the 
youth broke out into loud lamentations over Rymcn- 
hild's unhappy fate, and delivered the letter which 
explained all her distress. Now it was Horns turn to 
weep bitterly for his love s troubles, and he bade the 
messenger return to his mistress and tell her to cease 
her tears, for Horn would be there in time to rescue 
her from her hated bridegroom. The youth returned 
joyfully, but as his boat neared the shore of Wcster- 
ncsse a storm arose and the messenger was drowned; 
so that Kymenhild, opening her tower door to look for 
expected succour, found her messenger lying dead at 
the foot of the tower, and felt that all hope was gone. 
She wept and wrung her hands, but nothing that she 
could do would avert the evil day. 
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Horn and King Thursten 

As soon as Horn had read Rymenhild's letter he 
went to King Thurston and revealed the whole matter 
to him. He told of his own roya! parentage, his caile, 
his knighthood, his betrothal to the princess, and his 
banishment ; then of the death of the Saracen leader 
who had slain King Murry, and the vengeance he had 
taken. Then he ended: 

*** King Tkunlcm* hz thou wise, and grim mj boon i 
Rtpjf the tetri it 1 kirc yitldtd (k« ; 

Help ifle ip ure my princm from this woc- 
I wilf nice cpnTiiel for Gif RcjniJifi file. 

Pot the thill wrnl Sir Aihulf* my b«t friend 
My uuDt compile lud my dtmghcieu knight. 

If Cief I hire ruled naf life fof ikw 

And proved mjwSf in hi trie, gosii mj prater/ rt 

To this the king replied: “Childe Hum, do what 
thou wilt, 11 

Horn Returns on [he Wedding'dir 

Horn at once invited Irish knights to accompany him 
to Western esse to rescue his love from a hateful mar¬ 
riage, and many came eagerly to tight in the cause of 
the valiant Cuthbcrt who had defended Ireland for 
seven years. Thus it was with a goodly company that 
Horn took ship, and landed in Kmg Ailmar’s realm; 
and he came in a happy hour, for it was the wedding- 
day of Princess Hymen hild and King Modi of Reynes, 
The Irish knights landed and encamped in a wood, 
while Horn went on alone to learn tidings, Meeting a 

d mer, he asked the news, and the palmer replied : I 
f e been at the wedding of Princess Rymenhild, and 
a sad sight it was, for the bride was wedded against her 
will, vowing she had a husband though he is a banished 
m 
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man. She would take no ring nor utter any rows ; hut 
the service was read, and afterwards King Modi talk 
her to a strong castle, where not even a palmer was 
given entrance. ! came awa^, for I could not endure 
the pity of it. The bride sits weeping sorely, and if 
report be true her heart is like to break with grief." 

Horn is Disguised as a Palmer 

“Come, palmer," said Horn, “lend me your cloak 
and scrip. I must see this strange bridal, and it may 
be I shall make some there repent of the wrong thev 
have done to a helpless maiden. 1 wil! essay to enter, ' 
The change was soon made, and Horn darkened his 
face and hands as if hronicd with Eastern suns, bowed 
his back, and gave his voice an old man's feebleness, so 
that no man would have known him ; which done, he 
made his way to King Modi's new castle. Here he 
begged admittance for charity's sake, that he might 
share the broken bits of the wedding feast ■ but he was 
churlishly refused by the porter, who would not be 
moved by any entreaties. At last Horn lost all patience, 
and broke open the door, and threw the porter out 
over tlic drawbridge into die moat ; then, once more 
assuming his disguise, he made his way into the hall 
and sat down in the beggars' row. 

The Rcccgiiitbn 

Rymenhild was weeping still, and her stern husba 
seemed only angered by her tears. Horn looked abou 
cautiously, ^but saw tio sign of Athuli, his trusted 
comrade ; for he was at this time eagerly looking fo* 
his friend s coming from the lofty watch-tower, and 
lamenting that he could guard the princess no longer. 
At last, when the banquet was nearly over, Rymcnmtd 
rose to pour out wine for the guests, as the custom was 

3*J 
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then ; and she bore a horn of al c or w i ne a] ort(? thf 
he riches to each person there. Horn, sitting JitSnbJy 
on the ground, called outs “Come, courteous Queen, 

52 to for r e **£ 8 ™ ™ thirsty folk." Rmea- 
hjjd smiled sadly, and, setting down the horn, rilled a 
bowl w : rh brown ale, for she thought him a drunkard. 
*' Here, drink this, and more besides, if thou wilt ; I 
never saw so bold z beggar, 1 ' she said. But Horn 
refused. He handed the bowl to the other bcggiri, 
and said : “ Lady, 1 will drink nought but from a sil ver 
cup, for I am not what you think me^ I am no beggar, 
but a fisher, come from afar to fish at thy wedding teas:. 
My net lies near by, and lias lain there for seven' years, 
and 1 am come to see if it has caught any fish. Drink 
to me, and dnnk to Horn from thy hom, for far have 
I journeyed,*’ 

When the palmer spoke of fishing, and his seven- 
year-old net, Rymcnhlld felt cold M heart; she did 
not recognise him, but wondered greatly when he hade 
her dnnk “to Horn." She filled her cup and gave it 
to the palmer, saying, “Drink thy fill, and then tell 
me ii thou hast ever seen Horn in thy wanderings.” 
As the palmer drank, he dropped his ring into the cup ) 
then he returned it to RymenhiJd, saying, “Queen, 
seek out what is in thy draught." She said nothing 
then, but leit the hall^ with her maidens and went to 
her bower, where she lound the well-remembered ring 
Bhc had given to Horn in token of betrothal. Greatly 
she feared that Horn was diad, and sent for the palmer, 
whom she questioned as to whence he had got the ring. 


Horn's SlritigfjB 

Horn thought he would test her love for him* since 
she had not recognised him t so he replied; y 
Sr Giles* hxiy f I have wandered man} a mile* tar 

job 
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into realms of the West, and there J found Sir Horn 
ready prepared to sail home to your land. He tofd 
me that he planned to reach the realm of Wrsfernesae 
m time to see you before seven years had passed, and [ 
enmarW with him. The winds were favourable and we 
had a. quick voyage, hut, ala, I he fell ill and .bed When 
tW ™ piteously, ‘Take this ring, 

1} W uTa- ? CVcr hccn P aftc 4 to my dear ijy 

Kymcnhild, and he kissed it many times and pressed it to 

hts breasL May God give his soul rest in Paradise 1 ” 
Kvmenhdd heard those terrible riding she 
sighed deeply and said : «0 heart, bum now, for thou 

m0rC h f Vc Horn ’ for l«t of whom thou 
hast been tormented so sorely ! " Then she fell upon 

Z'Ar* epspftt'* tea* which she had con- 
craJed there; for if Horn & J not come in time she 
had planned to slay both her hateful lord and herself 
that very night. Now in her misery, she set the dagger 
to her heart, and would have *Wn herself at once,“had 
not the palmer interrupted her. Rushing forward, ht 
cjtdaimed: Dear Queen and lady, I *nf Horn thine 

m/h IOVe ' , S?" ,h ““ m 

Chdde Horn of Wcstenie*e. Take me in thy arms, 

mTed^r’ S d 1 ku *| ine welcome home. 1 * As Rvmetjhild 
stared mcredulously at him, letting the dagger fail f rom 

e C hutriail r *« awav hii disguise, 
brushed off the disfiguring stain he had put of fos 

t -%?' anj * 9,000 U P straight and strong, her own noble 
kmght a „d lover. What Joy they- had together : flow 

a ltd h° w tT h ° th r ° f f 1 rl>eir “Stores amI troubles 
nd how they embraced and kissed each other 1 

fttrci Slavs Ksnff Modf 

Mv Vh *'D^ r ir.l^T' “'"l 13 - » hi' 

f. car Rymenhild, I must leave thee now, and 
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ret urn to my knights, who are encamped in the forest. 
Within an hour I will return to the feast and give 
the king and his quests a stem lesson." Then he flung 
away the palmer s doak, and went forth in knightly 
array ; while the princess went up to the watch-tower, 
where Athulf still scanned the sea for some sign of 
Horn's coming. Rymenhild «id; “Sir Athulf true 
friend, go quickly to Horn, for h t has arrived p and 
with him he brings a great army." The knight gladly 
flattened ro the courtyard, mounted his scced^ 4 e<T soon 
overtook Horn. They were greatly rejoiced to meet 
again, and had much to tell each other and to plan for 
that day's work* 

In the evening Horn and his army reached the castle, 
where they found the gates undone for them by their 
friends within, and in a short but desperate conflict 
King Modi and all the guests at the banquet were 
^ lfl * except Rymenhiid, her father, and Horn's twelve 
comrades. Then a new wedding was celebrated* for 
King Ad mar durst not refose his daughter to the 
victor, and the bridal was now one ot real rejoicing* 
though the king was somewhat bitter of tnoo<L 


Horn 4 # Departure 

When the hours wore on to midnight, Horn, sitting 
beside his bride, called for silence in the hail, and 
addressed the king thus: “Sir King, I pray thee listen 
eo my tale, for I have much to lay and much to explain. 
My name is in sooth Horn, and 1 am the son of King 
Murry of Suddene, who was slain by the Saracens. 
Thou didst cherish me and give me knighthood, and 1 
proved myself a true knight on the v%ry day when 
1 i» dubbed. Thou di&r I 0Vc me thin, but evil 
men accused me to thee and l was banished. For seven 
years nave lived in a strange land ; but now that 1 



THE APOSTATE KNIGHT 
have returned, 1 have won thy fair daughter as my 
tiride. But 1 cannot dwell here in idleness while the 
heathen hold my father's land. I vow by the Holy 
Rood that ] wilt not rest, and will not claim my wife, 
until J have purified Suddenc from the infidel invaders, 
and can lay its crown at Rymenhild'i feet. Do thou, 
Q King, guard well mv wile till my return." 

^ 1 he king consented to this proposal, and, in spite of 
Ryinenhild s grief, Horn immediately bade her farewell, 
and with his whole army embarked for Suddcnc, this 
time accompanied by Athulf, hut leaving the rest of Ills 
comrades tor the protection of his wife. 

The Apostate Knight 

The wind blew fair for Suddene,and the fleet reached 
the port. 'Die warriors disembarked, and marched in¬ 
land, to encamp for the night in a wood, where they 
could be hidden. Horn and Athulf set out at midnight 
to endeavour to obtain news of the foe, and soon found 
a solitary knight sleeping. They awoke him roughly, 
saying, f< Kmght, awake I Why sleepcst thou here? 
\\ hat dost thou guard ? M The knight sprang lightly 
from the ground, saw their faces and the shining crosses 
on their shields, and cast down his eyes in shame, say¬ 
ing, " Alas ! I have served these pagans against my will. 
In time gone by I was a Christian, but now I am a 
coward renegade, who forsook his Cod for fear of death 
at the hands of the Saracens I I hate my infidel master*, 
but I fear them too, and they have forced me to guard 
this district and keep watch against Hem's return. If 
he should come to his own again how glad I should 
^ c .‘ These infidel* slew his father, and drove him into 
eade, with his twelve comrades, among whom was my 
own son, Athulf, who loved the prince as his own life. 
If the prince is yet alive, and my son. also, God grant 
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that I may see them both again J Then would I 
joyfully die. 

Tbr Recognition 

Horn answered quickly; “Sir Knight, be glad and 
rejoice* for here are we, Horn and Arhulf, come to 
avenge my father and retake my realm from the 
heatnen Athuli 5 father was overcome with joy and 
shame ; he hardly dared to embrace his son yet the 
him 01 meeting was so great that he clasped Athuif in 
his arms and prayed his forgiveness for the disgrace 
he had brought upon him. The two young kmghts 
lam nothing of his past weakness, but told him all their 
own adventures* and at last he said ; « What is your true 

***? OU two alo,ie sIa 7 the ^theti i 

cSThiS d h H ^ n) T ^ *$■ ™ n ^ to mother 

Godhild* who still lives tn a solitary retreat* praying for 

thee and for the land 1 ** Horn i?oke in o'l^ s £«h 
with BJessed be the hour when I returned 1 Thank 
God that my mother yet lives J We are not alone, but 
1 have an army of valiant Irish warriors, who will help 
me to regain my realm." 

Tbe Reconquer of Suddttic 

JT *1 ting , bl ™, h " hor "> *”<* his mmhed 

out from the wood and prepared toatuck (he Saracens, 
rhe news soon spread that Childe Horn had returned, 
and many men who Jud accepted the fimh of Mahomet 

ioLffh 0 ! dCa v h n -° W lhfCW ofF thc hat «d religion, 

war k4ng ? W<frt reba P t »»«l. The 

war was not long, for the Saracens had made them- 

J V “ afltl ** inhabitants rose against 

them ; so that in a short rune the country was purged 
of the mhdd,* who were skin or fled to other lands, 
hen Horn brought fan mother from her retreat, and 




HORN'S DREAM 

together they purified the churches which had been 
desecrated, and restored the true faith. When the 
land of Sudderte was again a Christian realm King 
Horn was crowned with solemn rites, and a great 
coronation feast was held, which lasted too long tor 
Horn's true happiness. 

Fikcnhild Imprisons Rymenhild 

During Horn s absence irons Wejtttncue, his com¬ 
rades witched carefully over Rymcnhild ; but her father, 
who was growing old, had fallen much under the 
influence of the plausible Fskenhilit From the day 
when HJtttihild had falsely accused Horn to the king, 
Atlmar had held him in honour as a loyal servant, and 
now he had such power over the old ruler that when 
he demanded Rymenhild's hand in marriage, saying 
that Horn was dead in Suddene, the king dared not 
refuse, and the princess was bidden to make ready for 
a new bridal. For this day Fikcnhild had Jong been 
prepared t he had built a massive fortress on a pro mom 
tory, which at high tide was surrounded by the sea, 
hut was easy of access at the ebb; thither he now led 
the weeping princess, and began a wedding feast which 
was to last ail day, and to end only with the marriage 
ceremony at night, 

Horn's Dream 

That same night, before the feast, King Horn had a 
terrible dream. He thought he saw his wife taken 
on board ship • soon the ship began to sink, and Rymen- 
hild held out her hands for rescue, but Fikcnhild, 
standing m safety on shore, beat her back into the 
waves with his sword. With the agony of the sight 
Horn a wo Ac, and, calling his comrade Athulf, said : 
w Friend* we must depart Do-day. My wire h in danger 
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from fa!*: Fikcnhild, whom I have trusted too much. 
Let us delay no longer, but go at once. If Cod will, 
1 hope to release her, and to punish Fiktrihild. Cod 
grant we come in rime J ” With some few chosen 
knights, King Horn and Athulf set out, and the ship 
drove darkling through the sea, they knew not whither. 
All the night they drifted on, and in the morning found 
themselves beneath a newly built castle, which none of 
them had seen before. 

Hero*s Disguise 

While they were seeking to moor their host to the 
shore, one qf the castle windows looking out to sea 
opened, and they saw a knight standing anti gazing sea¬ 
ward, whom thev speedily recognised; it was Athulfs 
cousin. Sir Arno)din, one of the twelve comrades, who 
had accompanied the princess thither in the hope that 
he might yet save her from Fikcnhlld ; he was now 
looking, as a forlorn hope, over the sea, though he 
believed I lorn was dead. His joy was great when he 
saw the knights, and he came out to them and speedily 
told them of RymcnhiLi s distress and the position of 
affairs in the castle. King Horn was not at a loss fbr 
an expedient even in this distress. He quickly dis¬ 
guised himself and a few of his comrades as minstrels, 
harpers, fiddlers, and jugglers. Then, rowing to the 
mainland, he watted till low tide, and made his way 
ovct the beach to the castie, accompanied by his dis¬ 
guised comrades. Outside the castle walls they began 
to play and sing, and Rymenhild heard them, and, 
asking what the sounds 'were, gave orders that the 
minstrels should be admitted. They sat on benches 
low down the hall, tuning their harps and fiddles 
and watching the bride, who teemed unhappy and 
pale. When Horn sang a Jay of true love and happi- 
J'* 
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DEATH OF F1KENHILD 
ness, Rymenhild swooned for grief, and the king wi» 
touched to the heart with bitter remorse that he had 
tried her constancy so long, and had allowed her to 
endure such hardships and misery for his sake. 

Death of Fikcnhlld 

King Horn now glanced down and saw the rsng oi 
betrothal on hi* Unger, where he hs-i-i worn it ever, except 
that fateful day when he had given it as a token of 
recognition to Hymen hiJd. He thought of his wife's 
sufferings, and his mind was made up. Springing from 
the minstrels' bench, he strode boldly up the hall, 
throwing off his disguise, and, shouting, ** l am King 
Horn 1 False Fikenhild, thou shatt die!" he slew the 
villain in the midst of his men. Horn's comrades like¬ 
wise flung off their disguise, ami soon overpowered the 
few of the household who cared to fight in their dead 
master's cause. The castle was taken tor King Atltnar, 
who was persuaded to nominate Sir Amoldin his heir, 
and the baronage of Western esse did homage to him as 
the next king. Horn and his fair wife begged the good 
old steward Sir Athclbrus to go with them to Sudaene, 
and on the way they touched at Ireland, where Reynitd, 
the king’s fair daughter, was induced to look favourably 
on Sir Alhulf ami accept him for her husband. The 
land of King Modi, which had now no nder, was com¬ 
mitted to trie care of Sir Athclbms, and Horn and 
Rymenhild at last reached Sudden e, where the people 
received (heir fair queen with great joy, and where they 
dwelt in happiness t&l their lives' end 










CHAPTER XV: ROBIN HOOD 

fmKKfu£tioft 

E NGLAND during the twelfth, th irteenth, and four¬ 
teenth centuries was slowly taught the value 
of firm administrative government. In Saxon 
England, the keeping of the peace and the maintenance 
of justice had been left largely to private and family enter- 
pnse and to local and trading communities. In Norman 
England, the royal authority was asserted throughout the 
kingdom, though as yet the king had to depend in large 
measure upon the co-operation of his barons and the help 
of the burghers to supply the lack of a standing armv and 
ait adequate police. Under the I'lamagencts, the older 
chivalry was slowly breaking up, and a new, wealthy 
ffading community was rapidly gaining 
influence to Ehc land; whilst the clergy, corrupted by 
excess of wealth and power, had strained, almost to 
breaking, the controlling force of religion. It was 
therefore natural that in these latter days a class of 
men should arise to avail themselves of the unique 
opportune of the time—men who, loving liberty and 
hatmg oppression, took the taw into their own hands ami 
executed a rough and ready justice between the rich and 
i it poor which emtiodicd the best traditions of knight- 
orfantry, whilst they themselves lived a free and merry 
n eon the tolls they exacted from their wealthy victims. 

m:tn ma 7 wd l have been the original Robin 
Moo 7* a man W K when once he had capmn-d the 
popular i map nation, soon acquired heroic reputation 
and was credited with every daring deed and every ime- 
naiumous action in two centuries of■ free booting.' 

Robin Hood Seeks a Guest 

At one time Robin Hood lived in the noble forest of 


ROSIN HOOD SEEKS A GUEST 

Bamesdale, in Yorkshire. He had but few of his merry 
men with him, for htsheadquarters were in the glorious 
ttircst of Sherwood, Just now, however, the Sheriff of 
Nottingfumshrre was 1ms active in his endeavours Co pul 
down the hand of outlaws, and the leader had wandered 
farther north than usual. Robin's companions were his 
three dearest comrades and most loyal followers. Little 
John (so called because of his great stature). Will Scarlet, 
Robin’s cousin, and Much, the miller's son. These three 
were all devoted to their leader, and never left his si de, 
except at such times as he sent them away on his business. 

On this day Robin was leaning against a tree, lost in 
thought, and his three followers grew impatient; they 
knew that before dinner could he served there Were the 
three customary Masses to hear, and their leader gave 
no sign of being ready for Mass. Robin always heard 
three Masses before his dinner, one of the Father, one 
of the Holy Spirit, and the last of Our Lady, who was 
hts patron saint and protector. As the three yeomen 
were growing hungry, Little John ventured to address 
him. c< Master, it would do you good If you would 
dine early to-day, for you have lasted tong.” Robin 
aroused himself and smiled. 41 Ah, Little John, me- 
thinks care for thine own appetite hath a share in that 
speech, as well as care for me. But in sooth 1 care not 
to dine alone. I would have a stranger guest, some 
abbot or bishop or baron, who would pay us for our 
hospitality. I will not dine till a guest be found, and 
1 leave it to you three to rind him.” Robin turned 
away, laughing at the trcsiullcn fates of his followers, 
who had not counted on such :s vague commission j 
but Little John, uuickly recovering himself, called to 
him : “ Master, tell us, before we Heave you, where we 
shall meet, and what sort of people wc are to capture 
and bring to you in the greenwood." 

PS 
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The Outljws" Rules 

" You know that already," said their master. “You 
arc to do no harm to women, nor to any company in 
which a woman is travelling j this is in honour of our 
dear Lady. You arc to be kind and gentle to husbandmen 
and toilers of all degrees, to worthy knights and yeo¬ 
men, to gallant squires, and to all children and helpless 
people; but sheriffs (especially him of Nottingham), 
bishops, and prelates of aU kinds, and usurers in Church 
and State, you may regard as your enemies, and may 
rob, beat, and despoil in any W3y, Meet me with your 
guest at our great trystlng oak in the forest, and be 
speedy, for dinner must wait until the visitor has 
arrived." “ Now may God send us a suitable traveller 
soon," said Little John, H for [ am hungry for dinner 
now." “So am I," said each of the others, and 
Robin laughed again. 11 Go ye all three, with bows 
and arrows in hand, and I will stay alone at the trysting 
tree and await your coming. As no man passes this 
way, you can walk up to the willow plantation and 
take your stand on Wading Street ; there you will 
soon meet with likely travellers, and I will accept the 
first who appears. 1 will find means to have dinner 
ready against your return, and we will hope that our 
visitor’s generosity will compensate us for the trouble 
of cooking his dinner." 

Robin Hood’s Guest 

The three yeomen, taking their longbows in hand 
and arrows in their belts, walked up through the willow 
plantation to a place on Wading Street where another 
road crossed it; but there was no one in sight. A* 
they stood with bows in hand, looking towards the 
f°r Mt of Bamesdilc, they saw in the distance a knight 
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ROBIN HOOD'S FEAST 

riding in their direction. A* he drew nearer the 7 
were struck by his appearance, tor he rode as a man 
who had lost all interest in life; his clothes were 
disordered, he looked neither W right nor left, but 
drooped his head sadly, while one loot hung in the 
stirrup and the other dangled slackly in the air. The 
yeomen h.%.d newer seen 50 doleful a rider ; sad as 
he was, this was a visitor and roust he taken to Robin \ 
accordingly Little John stepped forward and caught the 
horse by the bridle. 

Uole John Escorts the Knight 

The knight raised his head and looked blankly at the 
outlaw, who at once doffed his cap, saving, "Welcome, 
Sir Knight 1 1 give you, on my master's behalf, a hearty 
welcome to the greenwood. Gentle knight, come now 
to my master, who hath waited three hours, fasting, 
for your approach before he would dint, Dinner is 
prepared, and only tarries your courteous appearance." 
The stranger knight seemed to consider this address 
carefully, for he sighed deeply, and then said : “l cry 
thee mercy, good Fellow, for the delay, though I wot 
not how 1 am the cause thereof. But who is thy 
master i ** Little John replied: “My master 4 * name is 
Robin l inod, and 1 am sent to guide you to him. 4 ' The 
knight said : “ So Robin Hood is thy leader ? I have 
heard of him, and know him to be a good yeoman ; 
therefore 1 am ready to accompany thee, though, in 
good sooth, I had intended to eat my midday meal at 
Blythe or Doncaster to-day. But it matters little where 
a broken man dines I" 

Robin Heed's Frasi 

The three yeomen conducted the knight along th_- 
forest ways to the tryst ing oak where Robin awaited 

nr 
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them. As they went they observed that the knight 
was weeping silently for some great distress, but their 
courtesy forbade them to make any show of noticing 
his grief. When the appointed spot'w&s readied, Robin 
stepped forward and courteously greeted his guest* 
with head uncovered and bended knee, and welcomed 
him gladly to the wild greenwood. * Welcome, Sir 
Rmgh^ to our greenwood feast J I have waited three 
hours for a guest, and now Our Lady has sent you to 
me we can dine, after we have heard Mass.*’ The 
kmght said nothing but, "God save you, good Robin, 
and *UTour merry men”; and then very devoutly they 
heard the three Masses, sung by Friar Tuck. Bv this 
time others of the outlaw band had appeared, having 
returned from various errands, and a gay company sat 

down to a banquet as good as any the knight had ‘ever 
eaten* v b 


Robin Converses with the Knight 

There was abundance of good things—venison and 
game of all kinds, swans and river-fowl and Hsh, with 
bread and good wine. Every one seemed joyous, and 
merry jests went round that jovial company, till even 
the careworn guest began to smile, and then to laugh 
outright. At this Robin was well pleased, for he saw that 
his visitor was a good man, and was e lad to have lifted 
the ourdcu of his care, even tf only for a few minutes ■ 
so he smiled cheerfully the knight and said : “Be 
merry, Sir Knight, I pray, and eat heartily of our food, 

«-Tk 'i mXb tha; Wtf ofl " ^ to you." 

Thanks, good Robin, replied the knight. “ l have 

enjoyed my dinner to-dav greatly ; for three weeks I 
have not had so good a meal, ff | cVC r pass by rhis 
wa> again 1 wi ll do my best to repay you in kind ; as good 
dinner will I try to provide as you have given me.” 


THE KNIGHTS POVERTY 


Robm Demands Payment 

The outlaw chief seemed to he affronted by this 
suggestion and replied, with a touch of pride in hts 
manner: "Thanks for your proffer, Sir Knight, but, 
by Heaven i no man has ever ye: deemed me 2 glutton. 
While 1 eat one dinner I am not accustomed to look 
eagerly for another—one is enough for me. Hut as 
for you, mv eucst, I think h only fitting that you 
should pay before you go; a yeoman was never meant 
to pav tor a knight's banquet.” The knight blushed, 
and looked confused for a moment, an<F then said : 
w True, Robin, and gladly would ! reward you for my 
entertainmt«, but t have no money worth offering*; 
even all I have would not be worthy of your acceptance, 
and I should be shamed in your eyes, and those of your 
men." 

The Knight’i Poverty 

44 U that the truth } “ asked Robin, making a sign to 
Little John, who arose, and, going to the knight's steed, 
unstrapped a small cotter, which he brought hack and 
placed before his master. “Search it, Utile John," 
said he, and “You, sir, tell me the very truth, by your 
honour a.* i belted knight." “ l: is truth, on my 
honour, that I have but ten shillings," replied the 
knight, "and if Little John searches he will find no 
more." “Open the cotter," saili Robin, and Little jnhn 
took it away to the other side of the trytting oak, 
where he emptied its contents on his outspread cloak, 
and found exactly ten shillings. Returning to hii 
tn**ter, tyho sat at hta ease, drinking and gaily con¬ 
versing with his anxious guest, Little John whispered : 
“The knight has told the truth,' 1 and thereupon Robin 
exclaimed aloud : “Sir Knight, t will not take one 

!■* 
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penny from you ; you may rather borrow of me if you 
have need of more money, for ten shillings is but ■ 
miserable sum for a knight. But tell me now, if it be 
your pleasure, bow you come to he in such distress." 
As he looked inquiringly at the stranger, whose blush 
had faded once, only to be renewed as he found his 
word of honour doubted, he noticed how thin W 
threadbare were his clothes and how worn his russet 
leather shoes ; and he was grieved to see so noble- 
seeming a man in such a plight* 

The Knijht'i Stott 

Yet Robin meant to fathom the cause of the knight's 
trouble, for then, perhaps, he would be ahle to help him, 
so hr continued pitilessly : u Tcll me just one word, 
which I will keep secret from all other men : were you 
driven by compulsion to take up knighthood, or urged 
to beg it by reason of the ownership of some small 
estate ; or have you wasted your old inheritance with 
fines for brawling and strife, or in gambling an J riotous- 
ness, or in borrowing at usury ? “All of these are fatal 
to a good estate." 

The knight replied; “Alast good Robin, none of 
these hath been my undoing. My ancestors have all 
been knights for over a hundred years, ami 1 have not 
lived woefully, but soberly and'sparely. As short a 
time as last year l had over four hundred pounds 
saved, which 1 could spend freely among my ucighljours, 
and my income was four hundred pounds a year, from 
my laud ; but now my only possessions are my wife an J 
children* This is the work of God's hand, and to Him 1 
commit me toamend my estate in Hisown good time." 

How the Muncr wj* Lost 

14 But how have you so soon lost this greae wealth ?" 



I llATt no money worth opfenn^ 


















THE SUM REQUIRED 

asked Rohm incredulously ; and the knight replied 
sadly ; 11 Ah, Robin, you have no son t or you would 
know that a father will give up all to save his first-born, 
t have one gallant son, and wnen 1 went on the Crusade 
with our noble Prince Edward 1 Left him at home to 
guard my lands, for he was twenty years old, and was a 
brave and comely youth. When 1 returned, after two 
years' absence, it was to find him in great danger, for in 
a public tournament he had slain in open fight a knight 
of Lancashire and a bold young squire. He would 
have died a shameful death had l not spent all my 
ready money and other property to save him from 
prison, for his enemies were mighty and unjust; and 
even that was not enough, for I was forced to mortgage 
my estate* for more money. All my land lies in pledge 
to the abbot of St, Mary's Abbey, in York, and I have 
no hope to redeem iu 1 was riding to York when 
your men found me." 

The Sum Required 

“For what sum is your land pledged ?" asked the 
master-outlaw; and the knight replied : “The Abbot lent 
me four hundred pounds, though the value of the End 
is far beyond that." “ What will you do if you fail 
to redeem your land ? " asked Robfn. “ 1 shall leave 
England at once, and journey once more to Jerusalem, 
antf tread again the sacred Hill of Calvary, and never 
more return to my native land. That wilt be my fate, 
for 1 see no likelihood of repaying the loan, and 1 will 
not stay to see strangers holding my father’s land. Fare¬ 
well, my friend Robin, farewell to you all ! Keep the 
ten shillings; I would have paid more if I could, but 
that is the best I can give you.” “ Have you no 
fncmis At home ? asked Robin ; and the knight said * 
« Many friends I thought 1 had. air. They were very 
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Jtimj and hcjpfid i n mv 0 f projpm^ w h en I did uoi 
need them ; now they will not know me, so much ha* 
TO} poverty seemed to liter my face and appearance." 

Robin Offers * Loin 

Thr# pitiful story touched the hearts of the simnle and 
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THE BOND OF REPAYMENT 


Rob id Hood’s Gifts 

Little John, accompanied by Much,, the careful 
treasurer of the band, went quickly to the secret place 
where the master-outlaw kept his gold. Very carefully 
they counted out the coins, testing each, to see that it 
was of full weight and value. Then, on the suggestion 
of Little John, they provided the knight with new 
clothing, even to boots and spurs, and finally supplied 
him with two splendid horses, one for riding and one 
to carry his baggage and the coffer of gold. 

The guest watched all these preparations with be¬ 
wildered eyes, and turned to Robin, crying, " Why 
have you done alt this for me, a perfect stranger ? 

** You are no stranger, hut Our Lady a messenger. She 
sent you to me, and Heaven grant you may prove true,” 

The Bond of Repayment 

“God grant it," echoed the knight. “But, Robin, 
when shall I repay this loan, aiid whcrc ? Set me a 
day, and 1 will keep it.” “ Here,” replied the outlaw, 
“under this greenwood tree, and in a twelvemonth's 
time; so will you have time to regain your friends and 
gather your rents from your redeemed land*. Now 
farewell. Sir Knight; and since it is not meet for a 
worthy knight to joumcy unattended, 1 will lend you 
also my comrade, Little John, to be your squire, and 
to do you yeoman service, if need be.” The knight 
bade farewell to Robin and hi* generous followers, and 
was turning to ride away, when he suddenly stopped 
and addressed the master-outlaw; “Jn faith, good 
Robin, I had forgotten one thing. You know not my 
name. 1 am Sir Richard of the La, and my land lies 
in Urerysdale.” “A* for that,” said Robin Hood, w I 
trouble not myself You arc Our Lady'* messenger; 

* 5*1 
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that » enough for roc." So Sir Richard rode elad W 
awi r blcssmg the pencrous outlaw who lent him money 
[^ decm a stout yeoman to defend the 

Sir Richard's Jjiiroty 

hW " CW 3CrV " ,t roJc ° n . Sir 

™L fl[|d v hl8 m "V ng, 1 mu5t by ^11 

nieans be in York tomorrow, to nav the abhor of 

f sha^J * fOUJ i h T dr T\ P° Unda ! 8 [ ftil of mv day 
1 rfaJI Iok my land ,„d iordihip for ever"; and I ,«£ 

Jofu, watered : « For not, n.aUr j willTurdv^ 

fe "£* ra °“S, k - " W- iftcy ttA on, JS5 
1-orJc art, on the hat da, of the appointed dme. 

T|« Abbot and Prior of St, Mary'* 

in the meantime the abbot of Sl Marv % was 
counting that Sir Richard’s bods were safely'his* he 
had no pity tor the poor unlucky knight* but rather 

vSSlLSi^t ^ T?*** wfltch he cou!d inS ^ 

cry joyfully he called aloud, early that mom ■ “A 
twelvemonth ago to^y we lent fe£ hundred »un^ 
to a needy knight, Str Richard of the Lea, and unless 
he ™mes bv noon to-day to repay the money he will 

hTrh* k 'l i "t ^inherited, and our abbey will 
be the richer by a 1st estate, worth four hundred pLnds 

tr fl 0ur ^ nt chat he keep not hiTdzy." 

bhame on you J cried the prior. « This poor kniuht 

Tf ml r* ° r b r nd thc *“ : hc beT hunter 

wron^fl “ 7 i \P°? CTt 7> *"d *t will be a ffuj 

™3L . ? ou dcclaf c bis land forfeit/' 

not here ” ^T? **/” thc * hhvt * “™d he is 

n ° t 1 . , . ^ ou dare n °t escheat his estates vet/* 

replied the prior stubbornly. «| t i, too JL J£ c 

day ( until noon thc lands are still Sir Richard's, and 

























THE ABBOT AND SIR RICHARD 
no man shall take them ere the dock strikes* Shame 
on your eonsoence and your greed, to do a good knight 
such foul wrong ! 1 would willingly pay' a hundred 

founds myself to prevent it,” 

,wl? CSh u^ r ° ur , ? lcddJ ” 0D1c the 

abbot. 1 0U ^ always crossing me l But 1 have 

w]th m e the Lord Chief Justice, and he will declare m T 
legal right. J us t ac that moment the high cellarer 
& g'JW catered to congratulate the ablot on Sir 
Kichard s absence. "He is dead or ill, and wc shall 
have the spending of four hundred pounds a year " 


Sir Richard R{(urni 

On his arrival Sir Richard hail quietly gone round to 
his old tenants in \ork, and had a goodly company of 
Jem ready to ride with him, but he was minded to't fSt 
the charity and true religion of the abbot, and bade his 
followers assume pilgrims' rotves. Thus attired the 
company rode to the abbey gate, where the porter re- 
cogmsed Sir Richard* and the ntwsoi his csraihg* carried 
to the abbot and justice, caused them great grief; but 
the prior rejoiced, hoping that a cruel injustice would 

ti P j eVent0:L As the y dismounted the porter loudly 
called grooms to lead the horses into the stable ami 
nave them relieved of their burdens, but Sir Richard 
would not allow it, and left Lhde John to watch over 
them at the abbey portal. 


The Abbot ind Sir Richard 

Then Sir Richard came humbly into the hall, where 
a great banquet was in progress, and knelt down m 
courteous salutation to the abbot and hit guest*; hut 
the prelate, who had made up his mind what conduct 
to adopt, greeted him coldly, and many men did not 
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rimirn his salutation at all. Sir Richard spoke aloud j 
l> ir Abbot ior I ^ come to keep my da y." 
That is well, replied the monk, “ bur ha/f thou 
brought the money “No money have 1, not one 
penny, continued Sir Richard sadly. “Pledge me in 
good red wine. Sir justice; 1 cried the abbot Cloudy ; 

1 " T inC * Afid * h "* do5t thou Sir 
j hf ? ”* u x brokctt man * , wltb no awney to pay thy 

iim! f„„ "* “T £ ? y°u to granc me a longer 

repaymcnt. 1 Not one minute past the sp- 

mimed hour, said the mu I ram prelate. “ Thou hast 
broken pledge, and thy land is forfeit.'' 

Sir Richard Implore* llu Justice 

sai f! 1! «. p"'i n |r S j r Richa f d turned to the justice and 
it" ,, , lf J ustice, be my friend and plead for 

Sw n, h °\) C “ 1 hc,Id 60 thc l»w, P and OU1 

fnd W m ^ hdp * , “p C,,dc “ bbar » have pity on me, 
7 m7 1 a ^ m ’ lnd 1 -iU ^ thi humble 
scnai.T ojf your monastery till 1 have repaid in full your 

i TcrrM 1 h^ 11 Jfi ‘' Thcfl tbe *”*** p re!a te swore 

LTr h ,** ncvcr . lhouid th * ***** i..» 

h J ind t1 '- one w the hail would speak for 

K kfl ^ thcr * W. friendless, and alone " so it 
last he began to threaten violence. “Unless J have 

dcLK T'"’ T° fh hc> ‘ lsornc ^ you here shall 
{ 4l ’ ldf iU ™*y I see the poor man has no 

friends, for none will stand by me in tSynced." 

Tb* J u,tic * Su£g«*i* a Comrutuniw 
an^JdL*^ V ' ?k l* C madc the abbot fr^ously 

feet in iu.f «V-l > f ? >r K,ciwt i rose to htf 

E? J 1 Wr * th - Thou best . Str Abbot j foully thou 


SIR RICHARD PAYS THE MONEY 
Irest ! ] was never a false knight- In joust and 
tourney I have adventured as far and as boldly a? any 
man dive. There is no true courtesy in thee, ibbo:, 
to suffer a knight to kneel so long/’ The quarrel now 
seemed so serious that the justice intervened, saying to 
the angry prelate, u What will you give me if 1 persuade 
rum to sign a legal deed of release ? Without it you 
will never hold this land in peace.” “ You shall have a 
hundred pounds for yourself," said the abbot, and the 
justice nodded in token of assent. 


Sii" Richard Pays the Money 

Now Sir Richard thought it was time to drop the 
mask, for noon was n:gh, and he would not risk his 
Und again. Accordingly he cried t ** Nay, but not so 
easily shall ye have my lands. Even if you were to pay 
a thousand pounds more you should' not hold my 
father s estate. Have here your money back again " - 
and, otUittg for Little John, he bade him bring into the 
hall hi* coffer with the bags inside. Then he counted 
out on the table tour hundred good golden pounds, 
anj 53 xd sternly : fl< Abbot, here ia jour money again* 
Had you but been courteous to me I would have re¬ 
warded you well ; now take your money, give me 
a quittance, and 1 will lake my lands once more. Ye 
are a witnesses that I have kept my day and have paid 

iT rcu P 0n Sir Richard strode haughtily out 

or the hall, and rode home gladly to bis recovered 
lands in Uterysdale, where he and his family ever 
prayed for Robin Hood- The abbot of St. Mary's 
was bitterly enraged, for he had lost the fair lands 
of Sir Richard of the Lea and had received a bare 
tour hundred pounds again. As for Little John, 
he went back to the forest and told his master the 
whole story, to Robin Hood's great satisfaction, 
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for he enjoyed the chance of thwarting the schemes ot 
i wealthy and usurious prelate; 

Sir Richard Seta Out to Repay the Loan 

When a year had passed all hut a few daps, Sir 
Rtchard of the Lea said to his wife : “ Lady, I must 
shortly go to Barnesdale to repay Robin Hood the loan 
which saved my lands,and would 'fain ulte him some small 

F 'ti in addition ; what do you advise i ” « Sir Richard, 
would take a hundred bows of Spanish yew and a 
hundred * heaves of arrows, peacock-tea thcred, or grey- 
goose-feathered; methjnks that will be to Robin a 
most acceptable gift.* 

Sir Richard Followed his wife’s advice, and on the 
morning or the appointed day set out to keep his tryst 
at the outlaws' oak in ttarncsdalc, with the money Jul* 1 
oouritoL snd the bows and arrows for his present to 
the outlaw chief". 

The Wrestling 

As he rode, however, at the head of his troop he 
passed through a village where there was a wrestling 
contest, which he staved to witch. He soon saw that 
the victorious wrestler, who was a stranger to the 
village, would be defrauded of his well-earned priie, 
which consisted of a white bull, a noble charger gaily 
caparisoned, a goJd ring, a pipe of wine, and a pair of 
embroidered gloves. This seemed so wrong to Sir 
Richard ’hat he stayed to defend the right, for love ol 
Robin Hood and of justice, and kept the wrestling ring 
m awe with hit well-appointed troop of men, so that 
the stranger was allowed to claim his prize and carry it 
off. Sir Richard, anxious not to arouse the hostility of 
the villagers, Ixnighr the pipe of wine from the winner, 

lm ■■ setting it ibroach, allowed all who would to drink \ 
Jaa 


THE HONKS APPROACH 
And so, in a. tumult of cheers and blessings, he rode 
away to keep his tryst* By this time, however, it was 
nearly three in the afternoon, and he should have been 
there at twelve. He comforted himself with the thought 
that Robin would forgive the delay, for the sake of its 
cause, and so rode on comfortably enough at the head 
of his gallant company, 

Robin's Imyadencc 

In the meantime Robin had waited patiently at the 
try sting tree till noon, but when the hour passed 
and Sir Richard had not appeared he began to grow 
impatient. 11 Master, let us dine,” said UtUe John. 
“ 1 cannot; 1 fear Our Lady is angered with me, 
for she has not sent me my money," returned the 
leader ; but his follower replied : “The money is not 
due till sunset, master, and Our Lady is true, and so is 
Sir Richard ; have no fear.” “ Do you three walk up 
through the willow plantation to Wartime Street, as 
you did last year, and bring me a guest,” said Robin 
Hood, r * He may be a messenger, a minstrel, a poor 
man, but he will come in God's name.” 

The Honks Approach 

Again the three yeomen, Little John, Will Scarlet, 
and Much the miller's son, took bow in hand and set 
out for Wading Street; but this time the)- had not long 
to wait, for they at once saw □ little procession approach¬ 
ing. Two black monks rode at the head - then followed 
seven sumpter-mules and a train of fifty-two men, so 
that the clerics rode in almost royal state. “Sees! 
thou yon monks?" said Little John, "I will pledge 
my soul that they have brought our pay,” w But they 
are fifty-four, and we arc nut three, said Scarlet. 
“ Unless wc bring them to dinner we dare not face 
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oar master/' cried Little John. “Look well to tout 
hows, your strings and arrows, and have stout hearts 
and 5 («dy hands- 1 will take the foremost monk, for 
tir<t or czc&thu 

The Capture of the Black Monk 

t , Th t 5 hrce - OUtlxw * hepped out into the road from 
he shdter at the wood; they bent their bows and 
field their arrows on the string, and Little John cried 
aloud ; Stay, churlish monk, or thou gocst to thy 
death, and it will be on thine own head 1 Evil on 
thee lor keeping our master fasting so Ions.” a Who 
« your master?’’ asked the bewildered monk ; and 
Ljttle John replied: *■ Robin Hood." The monk tossed 
h lS head. He is a foul thief/' cried he, '’and will 
wme to a bad end J have heard no good of him all 
my days So speaking, he tried to nde forward and 
sample down the three yeomen ; but Lirtle John cried i 
Thou best, churlish monk, and thou shall rue the lie. 
e is a good yeoman of this forest, and has bidden 
thee to dine with him this day"; and Much, drawing 
hts bow, shot the monfe to the heart, so that he fell to 

fc A* ****** hUk "«k was taken, 

but all hi* followers fled, except a little page, and a 
groom who tended the sumpter-mulra; todSus, with 
Little Johns help and guidance, the panic-stricken 

"" '****»*»“» 

The OuEkw« p Ff*si 

With^l^eif^i **P * nd r Mtcd bi * e ucst 

Lictlp f„k rtCf ^ J at ^ould not repljf, arid 

L^dojotoa aceount of their meeting made it riident 

he ™ ll , w lad ' unr M* 99 mL However, 

^ to c ^ c hme tht three imiaJ Masie*, was 



















THE MONK IS SEARCHED 
given water for his ablutions before the banquet, ami 
then when the whole fellow ship was assembled he was 
set in the place of honour mt the feast, and reverently' 
served by Robin himself “ Be of good cheer, Str 
Monk," said Robin. M Where is your abbey when you 
are at home, and who is your patron saint ? " “ 1 am 

of St. Mary’s Abbey, in York, and, simple though 1 be, 
1 am the high cellarer. 1 * 

The High Cellarer and the Suretyship 

“ For Our Lady's sake," said Robin, CI we will give 
this monk the beat of cheer. Drink to me. Sir Monk; 
the wine is good. But 1 fear Our Lady is wroth with 
me, for she has not sent me my money." ** Fear not, 
master," returned Little John; ** this monk is her 
cellarer, and no doubt she has made him her messen¬ 
ger and he carries our money with him," “That is 
likely," replied Robin. “Sir Monk, Our Lady was 
surety for a little loan between a good knight and me, 
and to-day the money was to be repaid. If you have 
brought it, pay it to me now, and l will thank you 
heartily.” The monk was quite amazed, and cried 
aloud : “ 1 have never heard of such a suretyship "; 
and as he spoke he looked so anxiously at his 
sumpter-mules that Robin guessed there was gold in 
their pack-saddles. 

The Monk la Searched 

Accordingly the leader feigned sudden anger “ Sir 
Monk, how dare you defame our dear Lady? She 
is always true and faithful, and as you say you are 
her servant, no doubt she has made you her mes¬ 
senger to bring my money. Tell me truly how much 
you have in your coffers, and 1 will thank you for 
coming so punctually " The monk replied : “ Sir, l 
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have only twenty marks in my bap"; to which Robin 
answerer ; “If that be all, and rod have told the truth, 
.will not touch one penny ; ratfier will 1 lend you some 
' ncrt \ ’ r i but [f ] find more, 1 will leave none, 
hir Monk, tor a religious man should have no stiver to 
spend in luaury." Now the monk looked very greatly 
alarmed, but he dared make no protest, as Little John 
began to search fits bags and coffers. 

Success of ite Search 

When Lrttle John opened the first coffer he emptied 
its contents, at before, into his cloak, and counted eight 
hundred pounds, Wl th which he went to Robin Hood, 
saying, Master, the monk has told the truth : here 
are twenty marks of his own, and eight hundred pounds 
which Our Lady has sent you in return for your loan.'* 
W hen Rohm heard that he cried to the miserable 
monk = Did I not say so, monk ? [ a not Our Lady 
the best surety a man could have ? Has she nut repaid 
me twice ? Go hack to your abbey and say that if ever 

wzzf* occd a fticnd ^ $hau find ° nc ® 

Tfu Mont Dfpiftt 

,“ A V ^ e w ^c you journeying ?" asked the outlaw 
leader. To settle counts with the bailiff, of our 
manors, replied the cellarer ; but he was in truth 
i?» Qbtail » Powers from the king 
nusment r i* C if rd * >f . , tbc ^ ca - K°bm thought for a 

™ «rh S. MAh > we must search 
your other coffer, and m spite 0 f ^ ee Haftr*i b- 

deprived of all the money 
that second coffer con tamed Then he was allowed 

SJ2S VOw ;?? bitterly that a dinner in Blythe or 
Doncaster would nave coat him much lea dear 


SIR RICHARD ARRIVES 


Sit Richard Arrlra 

Late that afternoon Sir Richard of the Lea and his 
little company arrived at the trptmg ttcej aitd full 
courteously the knight greeted his deliverer and 
apologised for his delay. Robin asked of hss welfare, 
and the knight told of his protection of the poor 
wrestler, for which Robin thanked him warmly. When 
he would fain have repaid the loan the generous out¬ 
law refused to accept the money, though he took with 
hearty thanks the bows and arrow*. In answer to the 
knight's inquiries, Robin said that he had been paid 
the money twice over before he came; and he told, 
lo his debtor's great amusement, the story of the high 
cellarer and Ids eight hundred pounds, and concluded: 
“Our Lady owed me no more than four hundred 
pounds, and she now gives you, by me, the other four 
hundred. Take them, with her blessing, and if ever 
vou need more come to Robin Hood/* 

So Sir Richard returned to Uterysdale, and long 
continued to use his power to protect the bold outlaws, 
and Robin Hood dwelt securely in the greenwood, 
doing good to the poor and worthy, but acting as a 
thorn in the sides of all oppressors and tyrants. 
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CHAPTER XVI: HEREWARD THE WAKE 


lobodpctjaa 

I N dealing with hero-legends and myths we are some* 
times con iron red with the curious fact that a hero 
whose name arid date can be ascertained with exac¬ 
titude has yet in his story mythological elements which 
teem to belong to all the ages. This anomaly arises 
chiefly from the tact thar the imagination of a people is a 
myth-making thing, and that the more truly popular the 
hero the more likely he is to become the centre of a 
whole cycle of myths, which arc in different ages 
artached to the heroes of different periods. The folk¬ 
lore of primitive races is a great storehouse whence a 
people tain choose tales and heroic deeds to glorify its 
own national hero,careless that the same tales and deeds 
have done duty for other peoples and other heroes- 
Hence it happens that Hereward the Saxon, a patriot 
Hero as real and actual as Wellington or Nelson, whose 
deeds were recorded In prose and verse within forty 
years of his death, was even then surrounded by a cloud 
of romance and mystery, which hid in vagueness his 
family, his marriage, and even his . eath- 

The SuBo Patriot 

Hereward was, naturally, the darling hero of the 
Saaans, and far the patriotism of his splendid defence 
ot Ely they forgave his final surrender to William the 
Norman ; then they attributed to him all the virtue* 
supposed to be Inherent in the free-born, and all the 
glorious valour on which the English prided them- 
fcrives ■ and, lastly, they surrounded his death with a 
halo oi desperate fighting, and made his Jut conflict as 
wonderful as that ot Roland at RoncesvaUes, If Roland 
is the ideal of Norman feudal chivalry, Hereward » 
33 * 

























LEOFR1C OF MERCIA 

equally the ideal of Anglo-Saxon sturdy manliness and 
knighthood, and it seems fitting that the Saxon ideal in 
the individual should go down before the representa¬ 
tives, however unworthy, of a higher ideal, 

Lcofr ic of Merdi 

When the weak but saintly King Edward the 
Confessor nominally ruled all England the land was 
divided into tour great earldoms, of which Mercia and 
Kent were held by two powerful rivals. Lcofric of 
Mercia and Godwin of Kent were jealous nor only for 
themselves, but for their families, of each other’s power 
ami wealth, and the sons of Lcofric and of Godwin were 
ever at strife, though the two carls were now old and 
prudent men, whose wars were fought with words and 
craft, not with swords. The wives of the two great 
carls were as different as their lords. The Lady Gytha, 
Godwin's wife, of the royal Danish race, was fierce and 
haughty, a fit helpmeet for the ambitious carl who 
was to undermine the strength of England by his 
efforts to win kingly power for his children. But the 
Lady Godiva, Leofnc's beloved wife, was a gentle, 
pious, loving woman, who had already won an almost 
saintly reputation tor sympathy and pity by her sacrifice 
to save her husband's oppressed citizens at Coventry, 
where her pleading won relief for them from the harsh 
earl on the pitiless condition of her never-forgotten 
ride. Happily her gentle self-suppression awoke a 
nobler spirit in her husband, and enabled him to 
play a worthier part in England’s history. She was 
in entire sympathy with the religious aspirations of 
Edward the Confessor, and would gladly have seen 
one of her sons become a monk, perhaps to win 
spiritual power and a saintly reputation like those of 
the groat Duns tan. 

tit 
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Hcttrwinfi Youth 

Hereward* M,°T *« — «. 

§ *SS£ 3 fef >s 

smsk*. Jpar "Os 

inspire kL rtJVSdTS: I .r I J“ 4 ? ! « h ™'<' <• 
wildness and reeklesanru * 0 k^hthood, but his 

often his mother had to aSTf f“ I'" 5 ! »" d 
and hie father', de,erv td ^l n ‘ h ' W 

His Strength and LtMiathtp 

Hail Jn ZT: i ^T'T- *»“ !>» iarher 1 , 
■nd JS™ hi„£If t a ^ ot w wiU 

leader, and him fof *«r 

were his commU. The 

much ai court with the sainilv ^ Lc ^ friC » who ™ 
of the nature of his second liT kin ^ understood little 
wild deeds « LultZ'f, ^ ^ Joo ^d upon his 
menace to the p^ of K V'l “* a 

**% faut the tokens o tk % *"*> 
the comparatively peaceable T T £" wh,cb 

time was a|| too dulled Unjf En $“ d ar that 


LeoFric inej Htmrifd 

t/™^' Ber,: th ' diaputea between ft,he, „ d «», 




HERE WARD AT COURT 
tiid sadly did Lady Godivs forebode an evil ending to 
the dish of warring natures whenever Here ward and 
his lather met; yet she con Id do nothing to avert 
disaster, For though her entreaties would soften the lad 
into penitence for some mad prank or reckless outrage, 
one hint of cold blame from his father would suffice to 
make him hardened and impenitent • and so things 
dnftcd tram bad to worse In all Hereward's lawless 
deeds, however, there was no meanness or crafty malice. 
He hated monks and played many a rough trick upon 
them, but took, hie punishment, when it came, with 
equable cheerfulness; he robbed merchants with a high 
hand, but male reparation liberally, counting himself 
well satisfied with the fun of a fight or the skill of a 
clever trick ; his band of youths met and fought other 
bands, but they bore no malice when the strife was 
over. In one point only was Hereward less than true 
to ms own nobility of character—he was jealous of 
admitting that any man was his superior in strength 
or comeliness, and his vanity was well supported by his 
extraordinary might and beauty* 

Hereward at Court 

The deeds which brought EarJ Leefric’s wrath upon 
his son in a terrible fashion were not matters of wanton 
wickedness, but of lawless personal violence. Called to 
attend his father to the Confessor's court, the youth 
who had little respect for one so unwarlike as' "the 
miracle-monger," uttered his contempt for saintly kina, 
Norman prelate, and studious monks too loudly, and 
thereby shocked the weakly devout Edward, who 
thought piety the whole duty of man. But hjs wildness 
touched the king more nearly still■ for in his sturdy 
patriotism he hated the Norman favourites and courtiers 
who surrounded the Confessor, and again and again his 
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marvellous strength was shown in the personal injuries 
he inflicted on the Normans in mere boyish brawls, 
until at last his father could endure the disgrace no 
longer. 

HefewawTs Exile 

Begging *« audience of the king, Leofric formally 
asked ior a writ of outlawry against his own son. The 
Confessor, surprised, but not displeased, felt some com* 
pu action as he saw the father's affection overborne by 
the judge's severity. Earl Godwin, Leofric'* greater 
rival, was present in the council, and his pleading for 
the noble lad, whose faults were only those of youth, was 
sufficient to make Leofric more urgent in his petition. 
The curse of family feud, which afterwards laid England 
prostrate at the loot of the Conqueror, was already felt, 
and felt so strongly that Hertward resented Godwin'* 
intercession more than his father's sternness. 

Herrward’s Farewell 

“ What f he cried , u shall a son of Leofric, the noblest 
man in England, accept intercession from Godwin or 
any of Ilia family ? No, I may be unworthy of my 
wise father and my saintly mother, but l am not yet sunk 
so low as to ask a favour from a Godwin. Father, I 
thank you. For years l have fretted against the peace 
of the laud, and thus have incurred your displeasure; 
but in exile l may range abroad and win my fortune at 
the swords point." " Win thy fortune, foolish boy I " 
said his father. "And whither wilt thou fare?” “Where- 
erner fate and my fortune lead me,” he replied recklessly. 
“Perhaps to join Harald Hartlrada at Constantinople 
and become one of the Emperor's Varangian Guard , 
perhaps to follow old Beowa out into the West, at the 
end of some day of glorious battle j perhaps to fight 



HE REWARD IN NORTHUMBRIA 
giants and dragons and all kinds of monsters. All 
these things I may do, but never shall Mercia see me 
again till England calk me home. Farewell, father ; 
farewell, Karl Godwin ; farewell, reverend king. I go. 
And pray ve that ye may never need my arm, for it 
may hap tliat yc will call me and 1 will not come. 
Then Here ward rode away, followed into exile by one 
man only, Martin Light foot, who left the lather s 
service for that of his outlawed son. It was when 
attending the king’s court on this occasion that Here- 
ward first saw and felt the charm of a lovely little 
Saxon maiden named Alftruda, a ward of the pious 
king. 

Hervw&rd In Northumbria 

Though the king’s writ of outlawry might run in 
Mercia, \t did not carry more than nominal weight in 
Northumbria, where Earl Siward ruled almost as an 
independent lord. Thither Here ward determined to 
go, tor there dwelt his own godfather, Gilbert of Ghent, 
and his castle was known as a good training school lor 
young aspirants for knight hood. Sailing from Dover, 
Here ward landed at Whitby, and made his way to 
Gilbert's castle, where he was well received, since the 
cunning Fleming knew that an outlawry could be 
reversed at any time, and Leofric’s son might yet come 
to rule England. Accordingly Hereward w» enrolled 
in the nuinber of young men, mainly Normans or 
Flemings, who were seeking to perfect themselves in 
chivalry before taking knighthood. He soon showed 
himself a brave warrior, an unequalled wrestler, and a 
wary fighter, and soon no one cared to meddle with the 

¥ mng Mercian, who outdid them all in manly iporis. 

he envy of the young Normans was held in check by 
Gilbert, and by a wholesome dread of Hereward'r 
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strong arm ; until, in Gilbert’* absence, an incident 
occurred which placed the young exile ori a pinnacle so 
far a!x>ve them that only by his death could they hope 
to rid them selves of their feeling of inferiority. 

The Fairy Bear 

Gilbert kept in his castle court an immense white 
Polar bear, dreaded by all for its enormous strength, 
and called the Fiiir Bear. It was even believed that 
the huge beast had some kinship to old Earl Si ward, 
who bore a bear upon his crest, and was reputed to 
have had something of bear-like ferocity in his youth. 
This white bear was so much dreaded that he was kept 
chained up in a strong cage. One morning as Mereward 
was returning with Martin from his morning ride he 
heard shouts and shrieks from the castle yard, and, 
reaching the great date, entered lightly and dosed it 
behind him rapidly, for there outside the shattered cage, 
with broken chain dangling, stood the Fairy Bear, 

f laring savagely round the courtyard. Bui one human 
gurc wa* in light, that of a girl of about twelve years 
of age. 

H try ward Slays the Bear 

There were sounds of men's voices and women’s 
shrieks from within the castle, but die doors were 
fast barred, while the maid, in her terror, beat on 
the portal with her palms, and begged them, for the 
love of God, to let her in. The cowards refused, 
and in the meantime the great bear, irritated bv the 
dangling chain, made a ’' rush towards the child. 
Here ward dashed torward, shouting to distract the 
hiritt, and just managed to stop his charge at the girL 
The savage animal turned on the new-comer, who 
needed alt his agility to escape the monster s terrible 
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HEREWARD'S TRICK ON THE KNIGHTS 
cmfleL Seizing his battle-axe, the youth swung; it 
around his held and split the skull of the furious 
beast, which fell dead. It was a blow so mighty that 
even Here ward himself was surprised at its deadly effect, 
and approached cautiously to examine his victim* In 
the meantime the little girl, who proved to be no other 
than the king's ward, Alftruda, had watched with 
fascinated eyes first the approach ot the monster, and 
then, as she crouched in terror, its sudden slaughter; 
and now she summoned up courage to run to Here ward, 
who had always been kind to the pretty child, and to 
fti»e herself Into his arms. “Kind Here ward," she 
whispered, “ you have saved me and killed the bear. 

1 love you tor it, and l must give you a kiss, for my 
dame says so do all ladies that choose good knights to 
be their champions. Will you be mine?" As she 
spoke she kissed Hcreward again and again. 

Heeward't Trick on the Knights 

“Where have they all gone, little one?" asked the 
young noble ; and Alftruda replied : “ We were all out 
here m the courtyard watching the young men at their 
exercises, when wc heard a crash and a roar, and the 
cage burst open, and wc saw the dreadful Fairy Bear. 
They all ran, the ladies and knights, but 1 was the last, 
and they were so frightened that they shut themselves 
in and left me outside ; and when 1 beat at the door 
and prayed them to let me in they would not, and 1 

thought the bear would cat me, till you came.'* 

« The cowards ! ** cried Hcreward. '• Ami they think 
themselves worthy of knighthood when they will save 
their own lives and leave a child in danger I They 
must be taught a lesson. Martin, come hither and aid 
me." When Martin came, the two, with infinite trouble 
raised the carcase of the monstrous beast, and placed 
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it just where the bower door, opening, wuuJd show it 
At once. Then He reward bade Alftruda call to the 
knights in the bower that all was safe and they could 
come out, for the bear would not hurt them. He and 
Martin, listening, heard with great glee the hitter 
debate within the bower as to who should risk his fife to 
open the door, the many excuses given for refusal, the 
mischievous fun in Alftruda'« voice as she begged some 
one to open to her, and, best of all, the cry of horror 
with which the knight who had ventured to draw the bolt 
shut the door again on seeing the Fairy Bear waiting to 
enter. Here ward even carried his trick so far as to 
thrust the bear heavily against the bower door, making 
all the people within shriek and implore the protection 
of the saints. Finally, when he was tired of the jest, he 
convinced the valiant knights that they* might emerge 
safely from their retirement, and showed how he, a 
stripling of seventeen, had skin the monster at one blow. 
From that time Here ward was the darling of the whole 
castle, petted, praised, beloved by all its inmates, except 
bis jealous rivals. 

Hcrrwifd Leave* North umbria 

The foreign knights grew so jealous of the Saxon 
youth, and so restive under his shifts of sarcastic ridicule, 
that they planned several times to kill him, and once or 
twice nearly succeeded. This insecurity, and a feeling 
that perhaps Earl Siward had some kinship with the 
Fairy Bear, and would wish to avenge his death, made 
Hereward decide to quit Gilbert's castle. The spirit of 
adventure was strong upon him, the sea seemed to call 
him ; now that he had been acknowledged superior to 
the other nohle youths in Gilbert’s household, the 
castle no longer afforded a field for hit ambition. 
Accordingly he look a sad leave of Alftruda, an 


HERE WARD RELEASED FROM PRISON 
affectionate one of Sir Gilbert, who wished to knight 
him for his hravc deed, smtl ft mocking one ot his 
angry and unsuccessful foes. 

He reward la Ccmw»B 

Entering into st merchant-ship, he sailed ior Corn- 
wall, and there was taken to the court at King Alcf, 
a petty British chief, who, on true patriarchal lines, 
disposed of his children as he would, and had betrothed 
his fair daughter to a terrible Pictish giant, breaking 
off, in order to do it, her troth-plight with Prince 
Sigtryg of Waterford, son of a Danish king in Ireland. 
Hereward was ever chivalrous, and little Alitruda had 
made him feel pitiful to all maidens. Seeing speedily 
how the princess loathed her new betrothed, a hideous, 
misshapen wretch, nearly eight feet hi” ti* he determined 
io slay him. With great deliberation he picked a 
Quarrel with the giant, and killed htni the next day in 
fair tight; but King AM was driven by the threats ot the 
vengeful Pictish tribe to throw Hereward and his man 
Martin into prison, promising trial and punishmen* »n 
the morrow. 

Hereward Released from Prison 

To the young Saxon's surprise, the released princess 
appeared to be as grieved and as revengeful as any 
follower of the Pictish giant, and she not only advocated 
prison and death the next day, but herself superintended 
the tying of the thongs that bound the two strangers. 
When they were left to their lonely confinement Here¬ 
ward begin to blame the princess for hypocrisy, and to 
protest the impossibility of a man’s ever knowing what a 
woman wants. M Who would have thought," he cried, 
“that that beautiful maiden loved a giant *0 hideous as 
this Piet ? Had 1 known, 1 would never have fought 
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him, but her cyci said to me, * Kill him,' and f have 
Jone so ; this is how she reward* me ! ” " No." replied 

Martin, “this is how”; and he cur Hcreward's bonds, 
bushing silently to himself. u Master, you were so 
indignant with the lady that you could not make 
allowances for her. I knew that the must pretend to 
grieve, for her father's sake, and when she came to test 
our bonds I was sure of it, for as she fingered a knot 
she slipped a knife into my hands, and bade me use it. 
Now wt arc tree from our bonds, and must try to escape 
from our prison.*' 

Tlw Princess Vista the Captives 

In vain, however, the master and man ranged round 
the room in which they were confined; it was a tiny 
chapel, with walls and doors ol great thickness, and 
violently is He re ward exerted himself, he could make 
no impression on cither walk or door, and, sirring 
sullenly down on the altar steps, he asked Martin what 
good ww freedom from bonds in a secure prison. 
M Much, every way,” replied the servant ; “ ar least wc 
die with free hands • and I, for my pan, am content to 
trust that the princess has some good plan, if we will 
only be ready.” While he was speaking they heard 
footsteps just outside the door, ami the sound of a key 
being inserted into the lock. Hertrward beckoned 
silently to Martin, and the two stood ready, one at 
each sulc of the door, to make a dash tor freedom, and 
Martin was prepared to slay any who should hinder. 
To their great surprise, the princess entered, accom¬ 
panied by an old priest bearing a lantern, which he set 
down on the altar step, and then the princess turned 
to Hcrcward, crying, “Pardon me, my deliverer'" 
Trie Saxon wa» still aggrieved and bewildered, and 
replied : 14 Do you now say deliverer 1 ? This aficr- 
J+* 
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HEREWARD BINDS THE PRINCESS 
noon it was ‘murderer, villain, coMhroar.’ How 
shall 1 know which is your real mtrid ?" The print ess 
almost laughed as she said : * How stupid men are! 
What could 1 do but pretend to hate you, since other¬ 
wise the Piets would have skin you then and u> all 
afterwards, hut 1 churned vou as my victims, and you 
have been gtven to me. I-Iow else could I have come 
here to-night i Now tell me, if 1 set you free will 
you swear to carry a message for me ?” 


SlgtrTg RanaMssoo c( Waterford 

“Whither shall ! go, lady, and what shall I say ?" asked 
Here ward. “Take this ring, my ring of betrothal, and 

S i to Prince Sigtryg, son of King Iian.il.1 of Waterford. 

y to him that 1 am beset on every side, and bei; him 
to come and claim me as his bride ; otherwise 1 Tor [ 
may be forced to marry some man of my father'# 
choosing, as I was being driven to wed the Pictish 
giant. From him you have rescued me, and l thank 
you ; but if my betrothed delays his coming it may 
be too late, for there are other hateful suitor* who would 
make my father bestow my hand upon one of them. 
Beg him to come with all speed." "Lady, I will go now," 
said Hcreward, " if you wifi set me tree from this vault.” 


Here ward Binds the Princess 

“Go quickly, and safely," said the princess; “but 
ere you go you have one duty to fulfil: you must bind 
me nand and foot, and ding me, with this old priest, an 
the ground,’' “Never," said Hercward, “ will I bind 
a woman ; it were foul disgrace to me for ever." But 
Martin only laughed, and the maiden said ujain : 
"How stupid men are I 1 must pretend to hive been 
overpowered by you, or 1 shall be accused of having 
freed you, but I will <ay that E came hither to question 
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vou, and you and your man set on me and the priest, 
bound us, took the key, anJ so escaped. So shall you 
be free, and 1 shall hive no blame, and my father no 
danger ; and may Heaven forgive the lie/* 

Here ward reluctantly agreed, and, with Martin’s help, 
bound rhe two ham! and loot and laid them before rhe 
altar; then, kissing the maiden's hand, ant! swearing 
loyalty and truth, he turned to depart. But the princess 
had one t^uenlion to ask. 11 Who are von, noble stranger, 
$a gallant and strong ? 1 would fain know for whom 

to pray." ‘M am Here ward Leofntsson, and my father 
is the Earl of M ends/ 1 11 Are you that Hcreward who 
stew the Fairy Bear f Little wonder is it that you have 
slain my monster and set me free/* Then master and 
man left the chapel, after carefully turning the key in the 
lock. Making their way to the shore, they succeeded 
in getting a ship to carry them to Ireland, and in course 
of time reached Waterford- 

Prince Sigtryg 

The ihrnish kingdom of Waterford was ruled by 
King Ranald, whose only son, hiytryg, was about 1-icrc- 
ward s age, and was as noble-loo Icing a youth as the 
Saxon hero. *f he king was at a feast, and Hcreward, 
entering the hall with the captain of the vessel, sat 
down at one of the lower tables ; but he was not one nf 
those who can pass unnoticed- The prince saw him, 
distinguished at once his noble bearing, and asked him 
to come to the king a own table. He gladly obeyed, 
and as he drank to the prince and their goblets touched 
together he contrived to drop the ring from the 
Cornish princess into Sirtryg's cup. The prince saw 
and recognised it as he drained his cup, and, watching 
his opportunity, left the hall, and was soon followed by 
his guest. 


RETURN TO CORNWALL 


Htrcwud and Siglryjf 

Outstdc in the darkness Sigtrye turned, hurriedly to 
Here ward, saying, “You bring me a message from my 
betrothed f " ‘ “ Yes, if you are that Prince Sigtrye to 
whom the Princess of Cornwall was affianced. “ was 
affianced I What do you mean f She is still my ladv 
and my love." “Yet you leave her there unaided, 
while Kef father gives her in marriage to a hideous 
giant of a Piet, breaking her betrothal, and driving 
the hapless maiden to despair. What kind of love n 
vours:’' Hereward said nothing yet shout hi* own 
slaying of the giant, because he wished to test Prince 
Sigtryg’s sincerity, and he was satisfied, for the prince 
burst out : “ Would to God that 1 had gone to her 
tsefore 1 but my father needed my help against foreign 
invaders and native rebels. 1 will go immediately and 
save my lady or die with her 1 * “ No need of that, 

for 1 killed that giant," said Here ward coolly, and 
Sigtrvg embraced him in toy and they swore blood- 
brotherhood together. Then he asked: “What 
message do you bring me, and what means her 
ring r’ The other replied by repeating the Cornish 
maiden's words, and urging him to start at once if 
he would save his betrothed from some other hateful 
suitor. 

Return to Cornwall 

The prince went at once to his father, told him the 
whole story, and obtained a ship and men to journey to 
Cornwall and rescue the princessj then, with Here ward 
by his side, he set sail, and soon landed m Cornwall, 
hoping to obtain hts bride peaceably. To his grief he 
learnt that the princess had just been betrothed to a 
wild Cornish leader, Haco, and the wedding feast was 
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to be held that very day, Sigtryg was greatly enraged, 
and sent a troop of forty Danes to King A Jet demand- 
me the fulfilment of the troth-plight between himsdl 
and his daughter, and threatening vengeance if it were 
broken. To this threat the king returned no answer, 
and no Dane came back to tell or their reception* 

Hertward in the Encertv't Had 

Sigtryg would have waited till morning, trusting In 
thchonour of the king, hut Hereward disguised him- 
wlf as a minstrel and obtained admission to the bridal 
feast, where he soon won applause by his beautiful 
sinking. The bridegroom, Haco, in a rapture offered 
him any boon he liked to ask, but he demanded otdv a 
cup of wine tram the hands of the bride. When she 
brought it to him he flung into the empty cup the 
betrothal ring, the token she had sent to Sigtrvjj, and 
J^aid ; I thank thee, lady, and would reward thee for 
gentleness to a wandering minstrel; t give back 
the cup, richer than before by the kind thoughts of 
which it licars the token.* 1 The princess looked at 
mm, gated into the goblet, and saw her ring ; then, 
looking again, she recognised her deliverer and knew 
that rescue was at hand. 

Haec'j Pirn 

While men feasted Hereward listened and talked, 
ind fouml out [hat the forty Danes were prisoner^ to 
be released on the morrow when Haro was sure of his 
bride, but released useless and miserable, since they 
would be turned adrift Winded. Haco w.i akine his 
os i. v Ei> it.e hii,< so his own land, and Hocwwil' uw 
that any rescue, to be successful, must be attempted 
on the march. Yet he knew not the way the bridal 
company would go, and he hj down to sleep in the 
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RESCUE FOR HACO'S BRIDE 

hall, hoping that he might hear something more, 
When all men slept a dark shape came gliding 
through the hall and touched Hcreward on the 
shoulder; he slept lightiv, and awoke at once tc 
recognise the old nurse of the princess. “Come to 
her now/' the old woman, whispered, and Hcreward 
went, though he knew got that the princess was still 
true to her lover. In her bower, which she was 
soon to leave, Haco's sorrowful bride awaited the 
messenger. 

Riscur for Haco’s Bride 

Sadly she smiled on the young Saxon as ■ihc said : 
“ 1 knew your face again in spite of the disguise, but 
you come too late. Bt-ar mv farewell to Sigtryg, and 
lay that tuy father's will, not mine, makes me false to 
my troth-plight." 11 Have you not been told, iadv, 
that be is here?" asked, Hcreward. "Here?" the 
princess cried. ‘*1 have not beard. He loves me still 
and has not forsaken me ? " “ No, lady, he is too true 

a lover for falsehood. He sent forty Danes yesterday ro 
demand you of your father and threaten his wrath it he 
refused.^ w And 1 knew not of it," said the princess 
softly ; M yet 1 had heard that Tlaco had taken some 
prisoners, whom he means to blind.” 11 Those arc our 
messengers, and your future subjects," said Here ward. 
" Help me to save them and you* I)o you know 
Haco’s plans?" 41 Only this, that he will march 
to-morrow along the river, and where the ravine is 
darkest and forms the boundary between his kingdom 
and my father’s the prisoners arc to be blinded and 
released/* “Is it far hence?” '*Three miles to the 
eastward of this hall,” she replied. #w e will be 
there. Have no Fear, lady, whatever you may see, but 
be bold and look for your lover in the fight.” So 
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MyifiE, Howard kissed [he hand of the princess, and 
passed out of the hill unpcrccivetl by any one. 

Thr Ambush 

Returning to Sigtryg, the young Saxon told all that 
he had learnt, and the Danes planned an ambush in the 
-avtne where Haco had dcdJcd to blind and set free 
his captives. All was in readiness, and side by side 
Here wild and Sigtrvg were watching the pathway firom 
their covert, when the sound of horses’ hoofs heard on 
the rocks reduced them to silence. The bridal pro¬ 
cession came in strange arrav: first the Danish prisoners 
bound each between two Comishmen, then Haco and 
hi* unhappy bride, and last a great throng of Cornish- 
men. Here ward had taken command, that Sigtryg 
might look to the safety of his lady, and his plan 
was simplicity itself. The Danes were to wait till their 
coinrades, with their guards, had passed through the 
ravine; then while the leader engaged Haco, and 
Sigtrvg looked to the safety of the princess, the Danes 
would release the prisoners and slay every Cornish man, 
and the two parties of Danes, uniting their forces, would 
restore order to the land and destroy the followers of 
Haco. 

Success 

1 he whole was carried out exactly as Hcrcward had 
planned. The Cormshmen, with Danish captives, passed 
first without attack; next came Haco, riding grim and 
ferocious beside his silent bride, he exulting in his 
success, she looking eagerly for any signs ot rescue. 
As they passed Here ward sprang from his shelter, 
<V n ^cm, Danes, and set your brethren 
tree 1 and himsell struck down Haco and smote off 
his head. There was a short struggle, but soon the 
Ho ** ^ 


SUCCESS 

rescued Danes were able to aid their deliverer's, and the 
Cornish p^ards were all slain ; the men of King AJcf, 
never very zealous for the cause of Haco, fled, and the 
Danes were left masters of the field. Sigtryg had in 
the meantime seen to the safety of the princess, and 
now placing her between himself and He reward, he 
escorted her to the shin, which soon brought them to 
Waterford and a happy bridal. The Prince and Princess 
of Waterford always recognised in Here ward their 
deliverer and best friend, and in their gratitude wished 
him to dwell with them always; but he Knew 14 how hard 
a thing it is to look into happiness through another 
man's eyes,” and would not stay. His roving and 
daring temper drove him to deeds of arms m other 
lands, where he won a renown second to none, but he 
always felt glad in his own heart, even in fain - days, 
when unfaithfulness to a woman was the one great sin of 
his life, that his first feats of arms had been wrought to 
rescue two maidens from their hapless fate, and that he 
w ts rightly known jls Hercward the Saxon, the Champion 
of Women. 
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Vorkabh*, onee dwaUihg-placw 
o! Rubia Hood, 31^ |t; ; Sif 
Richard ol the Lea t*ta cMl tat, 
lo repay loan, 32! 

HakTOH, Sei Ahouw. Sootiikli 
ham. 24A 

Bas^t!EE3. Attack ChaHimagnt. 

tap 

BiTliSTBAD. P 1 *c* tm shortfl erf 
Icchrtb tt*ar wb*r* Thoiblom 

|Sv*d. oy- 11 * 

BuirfTiN, Father ol Br*ea. ts 
BatiiviH*. Sim. A Knight of th* 
Round TaWi, 26$ 

Biu Sob oe >fants^aii : Brtain 
coni)tur*4 by Mii*a Wbpdig 
Jmta, 4S 

Bkll. At? am. Outlaw laid at la 
lore^t al Engiawiaod, ; ds- 
clarKt fowtrlea* to dtUvar 
Willl^EfL o\ Cloud#:! re 2 jl I 
ro^n«* WUliUH trom death. Jj7. 
Jjfl j vimt lo Uaprion to ■« th* 
hang, 241 ; tha fciaj; pwdoua, 

B#o p wa. Stcrfiis of. cryAiath(*d 
In iiikin el Banwukf. t 

Bso'WE’Lr. 1 Tb# pOcrci oi. 1, 

a. Than* at H^eUc. 
ol C«t> r 1 ; ion r-1 Fc;ffthei:tw 
6i OBphiw erf H>flelac. 

& ; grandr-Ou Ol 6 ; 

bmuj^hl up at t'ieatWib <;^irL 

6 1 1AJT1 n n a fWtDiEUIBg miCCJtl 
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vHh Erecji, 6; hu mighty 
hinrj |tlp r f? ; nub fnf U#n- 
mWrk to Attack Crftmlti fr; 
challenged by Warden o! Di?n- 

if'jin, 0 , iJe^iJUSfl tm nuv'-uis 

10 Hrolbger, d ppiragtdl 

by Muoirnt; e* : bonotLiwil by 
Qm*w; WoalbUw*?* 14. w; 
ttru^lei wEib Grtradgl 16; 
Ciuuiliy voundi Crtniicl, iy j 
#o«i irt Abiy omth*i os Gtwn- 
deb j j ; do« so, uG ; camai ntf 
iwgrti-kiJt end Gi mid si's kaitd. 
5b; i*3lf to Gotland 3$ * 
weknmn'l by King Hy^flJaC ud 

Qw« sijck. 19, j,o - Udtf 

champion of Hy gcJ*£, JO ; f*- 
in™ til# tltfvne Lii favoui or 
IluJdtwlH *bil become". pCnar- 
duin of, 31 : ■JJtna chi^Bia King 

fii GcatLam^ j t ; #Ht.cmi] Lei 9 
wtlb ti r#—3 rigy*^, |1-3£J r»- 

ciiw * living oi Frank; *h w*r- 
rtoff, Define £u ; ioruhmi by 

CrfrltF in bll feR^OUnt^T Wilt 

thi Sre-dragon. 56: *l*¥i ib# 
drttfiu. 37 1 hi* dcnth uid 
fnn-Bril, 19-41 

Bejulej. Sod oF Khif 7 h01111011, 
joi ; ttain by tb* -SanicwEks, yai 

Bbiy> uli> HiOWKi Daniin inagifr- 
trac#: pm tecta SUvoink aiid 
Galdbotoogh, I&-S9 
£Llt»i'l-po crni, Ca'B’FtO- Hetq 
ID 5 p*fii*b lag#nd Who dftiMU 
kcitamS. Ill 

Baet3au Eat!'# caofc wko b*~ 

ffiAndfi! Havnbk. fflM- 

r:*j 1,1,9 Of Crrirt/a dailglltifr 1 
*diI becomes EaJl fl* Cornwall. 

BltfiCiDV. WUe of Howifd Lbt 
Halt, J ur^i HowWl to 
Cl*im wntglld fot Cl»l, 106,. 107, 
ion : IbrV'i rjtnrw* tu, m; 
viiiti b«i bratfe** VaLbfind, 
TWbftB 4 , Ltid AlViwl na. 

11 > ; bull TbArbiom 1 hiU cut 
filing kj; HTg« Howard to 
**mk v#RgfaJ^t#, 113. 114 

f Ipa^Hvx Rim* oi 4 * king 

^L#f Denmark 7 *; Swmb- 

borow wwl E1 £hJ*. 4 *nglit«i 


of, *niJ Hftwiok. of. ? : 
coonTtb KiJivkkkk to ol 

JajL liwh 

[1431914 l vi, 75 : Jurl Ubb*. iu 
old oJ. St 

ComM or L?cn Ava k 3 
*00 or 5 if Nl^oI C^mpbatl, 349 ; 
Futtcmi^ mm# oi tartwr* 
730 ; E^u 9 «ngKT ttJla 
of u*v crusAd#, 450 : decidoa to 
go 00 tfouid*. j 11 | bkt win"* 
pi!, 3 j 1 | soocIlo: Ht Ittlin- 

burgti Jtnd ijisp it Ejutb. *** 
ir.^i# to Holy Ual his 

ilea 11# to i-c# Holy L-iod tail 
Holy Sepuicbi*, 35.3 ; 

KtiTTi*, ijj ; free? Fopo. ? 5 J; 

rt.ykrJi roym *1 Vfccaf of Chiut. 
Mj ; |ou4P4yt lo 153 j 

uikci mvjti wiik blmgbtt of 
Si. Joints ijj ; * pdgnm #1 
Jern^dciri, 153 ; latter Jft ^mi 
of + tor|#d by Biran kUcCor- 
qood&ta, jjj ; ftuely 
voujided by ijj ; 

Ue^M Ue»i f>f ws 11 ■ stftj cnii.E:^ 
*«ujia Biftiit*, ajr- ittarru 
Ell /Cl p, 45b: eeusnuri fry footer- 
rnoibn^ i2^' dbjlfwcil *l* a 
be^^ji.r, bmctikF token u> Jui wii& 
76j ; e tK-ug u f££* 1 *cd weScoroAiJ 
hy bin will, 104 

Bu'ri Scottish b*£u, 

un 

Wo* m Tp». Copland 

by Rohm Hood'* Mi™#n, 3303 
bi^b t#U&r«f in Abbey ot Sl 
W*ry. 3ii ; Robso Uobd cno j 
uHiin hit |o 4 d Jn TtMymwil 
vi lean to Sir Hitlmd crS tin 
1A*, 3Jf. jja : d*f*rti ii*m 
grtenuood, 131 

B:*i s On# oi Car 

chitWitTi rang 1 c tgs 

Rk a sC aa,e.'kcm. V 4414J « Ktn( 
WnEils, U3, 9vnrt*k#ii by 
Mit, 1 30: Gwiflioo nnd. plot 
Kt.Land's dwtfHUtmik 111 
Bj. * r Ik Bo*L;e« ol oh**?, 

«d 4 Turpin bLEi:od *b CAtbrdnJ 
of, ill 

B- '*wve* Bvdlitic - 9^# M 
Howntd tM ilJit, 97 

1 ■ 155 




GLOSSARY 

Boo or As.l. r’i. CatMws *i IU« 
ilrdiiil Id be *i*lt ui, 
I7J 

Bgni, Si*. A KttifliX of th* 
Hu um E Tub!*, zcio 
Bcjur**. Ham- of Hopit ol Lec¬ 
tor, Kail at Marcia, ji* 

Un ime* Tnut^ til 

'1 h&iblurts. g,r. 103 
IIiikca- fstmuLJj ^JfimntLnrt chain- 
pinn, bti&lnti by ifeuwtftf.ti; «B 
til Beaoditaii, CJ 

lift rcvir nr tii* firm* Tinrova 

Osm p*r*iJ with TlienntfeS J 
inviiw IviRR Conor nod Red 
Braiseii lun&i to * fe&at* i So - 
■tin Up uLrif* wwanp JafflOH el 
Elite*, i* 7 , i£* r iltivi tb* 
wive* of the feerw. i*«>. 19a 
tlBitiJX 1. Ol the Hulv Fim; 
wrath o-' »nd I nab profile. IJ&. 
2 . Catblrcn'* old wcreant. 171 
|J* 1 s* i,\ A&kiUe* and In* nilk* 

umcffidu 1*4 

I 3 ni!A'ri Legcuriul "The Dream 
of &Lixeii Wla&f ** Atai»wv lm* 
mi CuiHitanLi^P kj *1 : 
AnititkiUk^drs oi WiKJfg 

cani^l to, 4^ ; tomfeMl by 
Vtaxeq WWif from Mk wlej ol 
Matterai. 4* ; feiveii by hUm 
VUJtd r I'M LtjiUv +■-.■: Fltii* 
itnnUjoOrd ft OKI, t* InplQtl, 
Had the leered Ciosi, £4- 

fil ; fYirtrtXttfo* *rnt to, oj ; 
Conitautiei# protlaimeii em- 
p&m eh 0|. 

UliiTOft’i. La ill v r-fcfiii of 
HttrSiiu .. io 4 Irtah Geli.^, racial 
ariinity bdwtwL H* 

Bjuxtahy. Koi&rvd, prefect of 

nsjuicisni dl. tin 

ftmi/ra, Honan. Scatiliti b*rt f 
*4«; Si* Nigel GampMI, *d- 
yereutoC 349 

c 

C*i*i.l»ok St* CaeiT iafTE r a . 49 
Caes.MA*TUM:u , S»a Caeruiki yqh, 
49 

CirsNAi'.-.j? Cans* m laud of 
Arvdlt ik vhleh PrihCass 3 Trims 

10 


AND INDEX 

dirt!!. 4* ; Kiv.tr With ci»!ln 
CacrlloOtJ *nj Ceattu artbm to 
Prince** Hatea* ** dowry H 49 
Cam Gretadd. off spring of i 
CaoiIjoni Aissi Defeated by Coa- 

itantEUi, 6J 

Cll too**. Sib. Hodts^vml W* 1 m 
had a knight Of wurLfiljf equal 
IP. 

Cauvamt, TEi# hLU of, |*4 | 9 , &s 
Camfbbll. Si* NioM- 

ia Scotiiih Ind^poniJefKB. 340 ; 
falliPT of Ute£k OjlLn. 249 : fail 
drAib x$o ; tkn-jm*Q ni. 
corn pan y" Illuk Coil* to Holy 
LmhiS. 

CAtepoc. Fixhcr oi EvCm* ; 
KTUidEathrr ol Princes* MotcKA. 
anti Of Fnncei Kyaoo «■! 
A <f bcki. *y 

CapU9|_s Ouilftw b*nd n«f 

town of. ifi r^Bt. 

iit6, rcictetic* iq thtriff cif, 

it? ; Williwtc d ChfUdasSt. 

.On I >. 13 / : ilttnll inlomi*’! 

cd WilLuUi i preMOiHi Bt. 539; 

ouliaw* kj&Jklfi rkiSS etld 

S ta. 2J4: Ibe ontlewB eitapf* 
u:i JJ9J KiM Arthur keep# 
Chnijt Oaat At r ^ ciO ; S1 r GiV^ a y e * 
add Ickiihiv liMly ■ao'J dtfi *% r 
Cl Til oa ti. br&ld 1 Cu rhi iiai P '" 
tot fit „ i*s 

ClIULUH 1 rssh TouHT*r& . 
^oocerafR^ 3 ■ eeieqtiJiy 

nit the kgonil, 15&: tb* iis^ry. 
111^185; lief Iptef bfi-aui* 
of her peopf*’* fumme. i&ij 
pmyi Im Virgifi lT*iy h l6j i 
Pa|ui 4 ilMtnl Qf. m 
oJ fttr wealth, 1O4 : ^ ftEn ; 
iiiELods Fergus to provide food 
lor luflwm Ircm faiHiu*. . 
hct ffoodfiEi* tAiolied by tie 
dajnoiu. i^g \ h«J* of tl bulge 
tmden, 17a : tnes to cheek 
traflic in *<j til-i, 174! via:& 

de^itiita, 176$ Opa*, loat«' 
mother to, i^n ; twvi»iti 
demoui, i;i 7 ^ a^lli her ttnb iJP^ 
rAo . bet dfrAtli, |13 
Cath:>uc Chuicm, P&|», biod 
of. 1 T 9 





GLOSSARY 

Cmuch, Coo ntr» 1 o wad to, 

for Binbop Syivwter. 71 
CiiTtc LiTHHirpMB. Spin! of 
ioynftii£ii 3 111 ill. 15& 

Cn.n. pAucImi to, by 

Sl PitndL *t: Imh. 
Brilcms *od GreekR ot Homer., 
racial ntfiauv l«'w«*a, 184 
CuiK^Bun 1. Ol Em: compared 
with. AetiiUei. 184: CuchuUin 
Kite kit fame *1 Age ol 
1&5 : Elncnu orf«t iJWRair* to 
claitn utk of. ii; . tula to go 
te rnmnw wbo obtain* Charas- 
pioii ? e llit, ifi? : teats to doetd* 
daim* iu till* of, ioj r mm. 196- 
JOJ ; Ufttb dw Strafigr/ chal* 
ten ire* ihm lisf+ifl- to m test to 
tlefcj Lf! ^liUHLl to fill®. ! 00 “O 9 Jr 

j, OiVVoinAi H*r*ward bnovo 

M Jfl 

C£fAHiSC 7 M OF 1 E Si A jill, $» 

Champion of Erin. 

Champion"* Brr r [HI, ifi7r ^8 : 
claimed by dunat-driven ol 
LiMTfAiTiS Conill k Slid Ctrcbq- 
L&iU, (S 3 .,. p awarded by 
Qlcmo Mrav* to Laeganw, * 
bofTOOE *»v£f«lly claim. I9|. 196 : 

lest* I o decide claims te, 1 Za- -so 1 
Chiton o» Ri.iahej Kotan-i 
pnit. ill; Lit* version o' Ando- 
Norman pucm, J22; ThorDltj, 
Author «f h tx* 

Clt A AIL x M Ad W*. World - Limed 

equivalent, 11&: tread 01 Homan 
Empire. 119; RoLmd. nephew 
of a 119 ; Arpeilltidn ifltu Spain. 

1 [ Q I Tecf i ■- — * 3 i bjp L-*«. a ire 
from l!,ii;ifSii. 1 jj ; calls turn 
Twelve Risen to COnirctl, t *5 ; 
lend* OoDobra to Saragossa. 
tjA-l jg ; receives through 
GauteJrsn tbe 1(0VI ef Snrafi-n-va. 

1 ji . hi- evil dream. 114, 137 ; 
Eillo Roland's liorn + UJ, I4A f 
lunmie to the mj-cqo. E40; 
avenges death of Eotinkj end 
ill* Peers. tJJ, JS* ; bis return 
td Air^ JJ5 \ hi* son, Louie, 
pfomjbeti Lo Auda the Va.it. is| 
Cm fc*t e* Tim OeiAt King of 
Iht FrAnkj, world-lamed AS 


AND INDEX 

Q wliipaf PO. 1*9. Sc* Owl* 

tOAfll* 

CtflLfra HO**- See 
Cuqsrn PiartA. The Jtnn th*. $0 
Christ. Tbt Cto^i ih* li^n 
o* Ii; tb» ftAtumctm oi 
preach ed to Cons ten tine, 55 1 
l>ntU=i£oe'» de-iiTO IO fififl tb* 

•fttieil Cro&\ S4. idiialKlAnTa 
oJ Sudden* «ojb on, 

thiutetic^t with ' 1 *ith. zft; 

Cu k ksra *i ncM, Rnncbe i by tre*^ 
to rot ol Lh* Iru* Ctp» *ud Holy 
Nails, 

CnxitTTAjM-m, Preach tb* may of 
in* Constantin*, $ t; lb* 
t^orrj of, JJ ; l*itll t In icetand, 
p6, 97: 1 am, to h* driven tint ol 
Stiddeitfl tw k* r>f MAbtiiiiet 187 
CiU'RCH ar Rohr, Omatjuitin* 1 s 
ff*MRTerfl 3 ly to. 4* 

CaukcMH**. B^sten aoiI bit- 
teiBil by Camtivu, aly 
ClMOliiU-LA, Hoot Idea erf. 

nmilar to -l GamnEya, 11 304 
CtTM 0*7 TUB CtJtVtil, OtillA* 
Ifcidsr in lorenl of Kng!rPood + 
3 J6 ; dec lam I pfiwrlefi to «!*- 
liver WdLi.iLii «jLCL i jd^iw 

hi* SitttajfETB to Aava Wkdradl 

df Cloqdealnf, 334; thCcl** 
WUIlaio Iroiudeath, :}& ; ysmIs 
LcmdoQ to *ea iha t:ng. 3 st | 
the lung bardOti, 4? 

Ctjuit, Black- Sea tilaek Cairn, 
310 

Ccjuala. Hero Jn Gael re H^h- 
land pMins :d 

Covai-l Ckarhac* Cnchtdatia'i 

oouiiD. a Red brand] cbsel. itjf; 
HTgeS to daJm title Cbiof 
Chain pi on. 187; AM jydcil Cham¬ 
ps ui"r Portii<b 195 j claim 
by Curoi, 19O-20J \ dis* 
^Taced by IjAth joi 
C n^maio Ahavtii, Early Uar- 
Ush poeiu. by ” th» moral 
1 4J . sLuty tbid uu. o4 
Conitantsoa'i tm* cbKfky d 64 
CO*Mawokt ArblL King ol. 1S01 
batt-si -enl tn Cruadwi id. iqO 
Co^ir Kitiro! inner, it| : On- 
r b ulaJ n. 11 ■ pJ 1 ■ ■ of. 1 if f : Dec b - 

|JT 
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ttrr uitftf of itii I Aimed 
wilt th* hmtm ol Hni Bruxlt 

to i furt by iir.ttia. f*- 

eflivnj With CfHjfT at DunilfBEB 

by firicria. 

Cov^rvioi f WiuuH Tin- 

of EtijfLAud UjiliE Lui) at Ewt 

ei sja 

CoisvrirtTlHV IEI fCiitf ol So?t 

Liu i . wyt3,:■ l! AiiLd vkLh 
d&iaglit** d! ; > 

CONSTAtTUfl I lit CiJiAT. IHj 
\mw ol K™» , reaciwst m 

EnodjJtYmJ r GtfLiJvJ 41 ; I.YDA- 
Wttir* po^m. " f LtDA " wr:|tim 

os ilii tmbj*ci tii hi* Getters 10 a 
4a: 1 t.ii vmaa ol ■ Holy 
Crow, 42. ^rj. Si.; KtnAloum in 
Gfcoirb of liotn* aij.I 
Sylve-itor. 4 a I n i b <qbc om- 

lag, 4* i tb# July BffctLlh-U^ni 
Homsui *Tnp*TQr F v>: fan 
jpeotaf** protoSiw a cti&MirA 
tK 5 « to overthrow llltii by lbm t 
Gtttbj, Frank* And Hugm jo; 
Co^iJuijra IbM by Clot* *Im 
data. fa : Cbn*timu» jncAub 
lb« wAy of hi* to, 13 ; U bap 
tii *4 mtc tba CbrbtiAti Iriui 
|l; tn- ile»ir* to tmd th* Aadw 
CruK 54 , ttfmii lor fHiai, E 4 : t 
Of4*i« '* Holy trmf pAy/* 6a ; 
«tdett win of CcHuitAnihL^ 6$ 1 
MQt t*j UrsiAun tfj ; pfdcJ.AjRk*d 
■niuArar, 63 $ fronted Utl* ol 
** 64 l tnlfTiAgt »itb 

Pitu-«La„ tu . ti!evAtiUfl id Pink 
of A npiliu 64: i'npflTor of 
HatiiB, 641 *ttack«f ny l*p* 
tony, &4 p t hm rmninliei iuf- 

Snito-r 05 - m : , U T BOl:£* «- 

•olv*. *>t r EtJ* vUion, &p*?a* 
hiA bwiittf. 7 l-T* 

CdretT-AfinA, EnapciH Mion- 
Lit '.I. j hltQ OS thi WlJ d„ -a £4 .O- 

Alr* 1 tfl. 4i i bibrt 0# C^/ifttJUI- 
Hn* tb* Grcit, « proclMim+ft 
Ew^xor oi Entiu^ 03 
C jINJ-.H Pi:*f 4 =iyj Tfcli 

o Kiss AIaI, AiViAOt*c! loPrinca 

Slime, 141. ]+*, Hi, Hf.; 

H*£o bfLKrt!i«d 10 . Ji 7 , 54 ^ 
r^iiYti t^k«A frooa Hvtiviid j 

W* 


54* ; T*yw1j HiCO'i pUm to 
ilmwiri. |4U: ft&Ctiftij Erois 
Hwh 35.0; £n*tLi> 4I1 iliut, 
J |1 ■ wAdded by S^jCtryifi 351 
Coa^waLJ- Gcwiricli, E*x\ oL 
fo ■ IMU-aOp mad« E*ri of, {m ; 
llarawArd Am]i [ur. j 4 3 : Alef. 
Kin* ^j( h : S^tryi 
il 4 E(W 4 Xd S 4 U %OT. J4 7 
Coviptm. LajSr Gudiri'i ridf 
throiiib^ iff 

CKZscBifT. Czoai 4%njt*-i Bbov* 

'*•}* Ht4y. CunwTXtitof* 
wsion ol, 4;. r R<mdiiw 

eooqoAT ilur+i bf sz ib* 
Aw*d by ih* itAtidarl of 
iliB, 13: Goiiiuiitifi*'* d«ir# 
to fldrl tb« Miami, ; KIbtt* ^ 
qoM| Altai. 54 - 6 a: 
i>Li£* of, ityAAJ«<a by judjt& 6-1 : 

Holy Com Day 1, 

lit 

Cn^it'kiA^r. CatMJi »nda Ejk-h^i 
to AililL Alp 190; fp«Kl Paqpie 1 
Hill At, 103; h*ro« biil lit 1* 
wail to court At. 19 ^ 

Cadbad A-V. RafvrtiDC* 10 , 149 . 

BLru.k Colin imuVAt tbiidip ol 

BD* Abo Hi III bfl Mt itl iQOt, 
2<u ; BLttk CaLir. ijAad «9 to MO 
00 . ijl : ttory of floiB typ^ 
ol mnASLCA ai Ui*. jfd 
Cl-CH; LAiM. Keief*eca toOmnLi 
And. **% : Itinh hero, f ; uttiti 
ckllBd " 1 hi lti%h Acbitkft F N 
1M J fitphrw of Ksaifi Conor *tnd 
»f Hi L>wlibri. tlij ; Lg^ 
nputadlAlbcrolidf: chvapsoa 
In V\ aifft aar! mil lialAQd, tly i 
bn da tfiUGbi for. tffb: *™ 

AliJ * 4 nl' Etfiat, dAU 4 hW of 

PontAll Urn Wily, if.- Coriaii 
CmauiutU, t mm of. 3 5 ? . ht^b-J 

bi eUim titi# cl! CJdel ChATn- 

S qu ■ Cnf of and 

\\Uik SAlnylAiSl ttlA-nc areruSi 
of. si>i : *w*rdtHl cup 

And CttAinjiion“i i^rtioc. 195 ; 

claim Urilivk hr Cnttn. itfi ; 

—- UmiTi t«ta. 7 ^ 1 ; v- 


dlAiEn *4 €^ 4 Am;uoa 01 Haro 

lLL ImIaiuI aqj 
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CuftO't dr MOHIITKIL Felling A 
Judgment trim Midi id b* 
naked to docrdc cSalm* in till# 
dl Ckiel Chum [i ioQj iqo ; herod 
go to, to htir hi* jurfgmtixiL 
Jt| 6 ; puti hf’nwi id Curtain 
t&ta ill order to iSop J* tlklnLV 
lpa-5oj ; assume* fan of 
giant under nim« ui L'alh. tb* 

SflHfttf, l^ 5 K?j 

CvBTItSH Ed trance to. IJfi 

CuTNnrM- Nam* under which 
Child*- Hfira «r?w Kldg Thur 

a to;] in hcE-Jir], jot. 303 

ClfXJlttL't f (ki "n^-^rtUjj F at 1 v 

Haglmtl roljginuH poet ; *'filed* 1 
bia pcwfB on tL* nul>J«ct of 
UBvemitfi u# the 

Greet, 43 

CYftrAC.na Biptifmid nast ol 
Jui !mv, £| j Hblwp d! Jefsj- 
Ul«m p at 

D 


Dacha. Irish people un4 wrath 

< n* 

PA r frnnBra FranKriih wurtai 
who *iey* Bystditc , kill *4 by 
Beowuir* 4 * 4 dly found pip, js 
Da?i^ Corg*« of Soy Id ikkTOW' 
IttLtj pSocd in mjel by, 3 
jAAMmg ut 1 in H*o?m, 4 

dlld IB Htrrnt by 

4 : dmrt Hftprot, J ; w*J 
coitin Gu4ti ami Beowulf, Ed 
rfijdkfi over a victory. 

Ifi-ig : Ef]irrnUhip with Grata, 
fo. Goif*! (tfaich#4 to, iff; 
Prince SigtTy* *®q:di tafty to 
Kbit J.j3 ; plan ambush 

M H*£o 5 $o; ?bku* Coraixh 
primes*. j*o, 3 £t 
D ermst. i. Occupation nt Ejir- 
l*hd ait it 11* inftuttnew no 
Uhpa^e, 1. tBtfUAid&i, 

hErodsyends winch hnva Cam* 
dnwn from trm« (if. »JMS 
Detllie* Hun* pvcrwliriniinj Ift , 

* ** 

V4CHTTUL Si iter ul King Conor. 

i^5 

PkciuA Hi(n*ik't 10, t sfl 


Dmoak Appeal in Brin to buy 
wtub, IM : mitwl by CithL*crt, 
Tyfr; ravi*ited by her, 17$) 
OOhijftdE] v*Li* her ton! in, to 
ramrrtn her people, 1^9; cheated 

of CniiilLwn'j *oul. ESa 

Dryhau, Uttiicr iwit of Bcyld 
HccGirg, i ; ScyJd Seeing- myf- 
tcriou.tJr eo mes lA r u babe. a j 
UcctwuI! ail* Tuctafirar King of. 
from Grand* L, 6 : Warden of, 
chailongei Beowulf, 6: King 
fhrea hadn't pala ow + j?4 i 
f^oUnril majln rn:*qt ol. -in 
iull n! lUvejok. ; H4Y#tLjh 
Till- f rtisTi, wrfh Grim + Ao- Hav*- 
hk p s lirrani conLCfTnni?, 1 
HivfiuV* rctunq i&, ari<! rnwrg- 
altioni* King of, 

Dia a ui;it buh lusru. 
DtiKLriiAH f-Impomr: Coo- 
sttaUBi Jca,lou*y of. 6 j 

Ifcm p fin, i lorN* u 11 All w wrf - 
Rifet tij TboEbaorn to Howird, 

|Q^ 

Dovx*,, PtiEMrCSA GoUtb^ough 
impnmnvl in catln of i- i ; 
Heiwaitl alb from, to Wbilby, 

DiMlUM DftTIOEH artiv« %% Yll- 
Laj^b aw, i£$ 

tJujfuit™. Bncnu notni-ra King 
Conor And court tt. i££ 
DduicTAtf. AS I ink I hir iaidity 
reputation, J 35 

Dtrenail ala. ftolindt immrjvn 
awortL 136 ; Rnlmd tnw Lb 
raLn to break. 153 

M 

Ecotbjiow itz'tfmiwl 
os bcowuN. 10 \ ihipliJcd bj 
tlrtrtJlgir Agiinrt Witlings, n 
EuiMbirB,>H Bitch Colin it, r» 
wmtr to Holy Lsad, 153 
Eu*aap- 1. TbiFim iwiBmwKi 
to wai between England and 

Sootitaad during roiBO of. 341JI 

* the-TCP El. I rr^TBace, ihuf., 

340 y- Th# CotiTraior; ditl- 
? . g n of England under. 31 n 
Hwnant »i court el jy, 3511 

m 
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HercwtnL j JO p 

Ahur!i w»t 4 ol *J9 
Eoyrr Constantin* a vainer fa 
Wof* in, &4 . plubpaphen Itum, 
’■-jib nmmUm for C-onitajitlJ)*** 


,wS Lte,«» 


lo Orwtt** 


EjLtCTM*. 

Ifid. 91 

'Sam* u ELma a. oil 
Hnltnft. bj 

fi fiuiti ,r [al^o*} Cymwui fi 

pouu d, on thi subject pi Oj-D 
Vtanlin# 1 # qomrarfn-tai. 41 : %um- 
teoncd horn DritiiLfli by Con 
4 |H 4 llifcfi ifl fcwpliCftd. *ml IftM 
thi i*Cl^d Crttti. Si in ■ 

IM Heldli lElflltl) F 'l 
ImsUA THi Fall* Daughter or 
King B^rtoWr*. J4; ilain by 
Godard. 

ClTp Hnravinl t d oft! tjcc of, ju 
Ejcma Daughter of Far^H tbo 
WiIt: 4 *nd wedilid by 

Cn^hukain. 1 * 6 ; flalter «3 by 

lldpnii, i 89 | fliitBT«ilby Qumi 

Meavp, ios ; nr]^j<1#c-J £y L’ilh 
|o btvp first [riot* unnng *11 
the vama uJ Lister, raj 
ELv^atn* ttip Casco* Mot- 
mlfcy wounded, uj 
Kusub^ ami Co&- 

iIsnMijv thi Gt«it k t : m- 

fiiicsacp mi Ufi£-.;LLE;4 by Dimih 

ocrnpatma, ?j : MbrUtan, 

K.afig of r ;j 1 itN• old King 
ol &r*; &n,jn bjilIi from Dnm 
tnPTh to, !<■*; *rriv« fct, 
Mtjmbei (Crrimiby^ 81 ; Hav* 
hks dreatn ca-imem j uj* >6; 
Fnfgu* jouroeii to, C 0 =. . the 
outlaw of ttipdiptvi]. =±t j f&ng 
Of. OntlAWi, William 

of Clou 11 r?L ew, do., I 43 ; war 
between Scotland and. 
govenjoenl of r lurinf twelfth, 
tin r t«nth. and li>nrta*nlh osti 
lutiM. t *4 ; di viiion ol T under 
Edward the Co:iin>wir r 13 & - 
cmtts# oJ Mug Uid at tin 
qae-ror'* t*n, jji 
Efroutwooch Outlie d loippi 
Of. under Adam Bril. Wil!:*ru 
m Qjj lilies Sr?, mad Llym of ib* 
|6o 


Clench. tatf ‘ outlaw hand 
bmkea ip. itf 

E*c*l Aiidl« fastaf lathor: 

lief tin hcL to, 104 
Emim. Sf*lrtbp J =57 . dnmnni 
appear in, [ m 3 ; CI^Lttpiofi Ot, 
Cfi rfp pat^l % S h Acbdt*.1 s F4 \ 
land of, learcb&i] for biidi W 
Cuehulaip, tSO 

KitDAv Son of Cumdod. filitcf 
at Trinq^* Hvtrinl, 49 ! 
iud AOemi ha ul r 49 
EiiRopa ^rfnt^ Clly d 

Seven Hill* ilvimel by iTm- 

|J* r ? WLc^lipf, 4 i - Con- 

lUntmi Krantril ntlir *>W 
WetSrtn. *%4 relation L^i» cen 
C< 7 *cfc and [rmh lit«Tituf*iitiLnf 
litermtHiCi of, em 
£ vit Qmm, Tain rnlatittg deal- 

tllfi With, tclnrnnqp to r iej| 

deiuoni buy ivulr fnt. c 6*^1 if j 
Ext-auiua. King Arttuir 1 fwoiiL 


Fai*y Ba*i, Twp. h whJta polar 

bt-it Gwcr .1 by OlltiOTl of l* h cot* 
tiu ; fepuud hdllup nf. to 
liMi SiwaiiJ. |44>, 141: ilasn 
by Herwwarr^, 341 ■ I IprvwprrFi 
ttick on Norma 13. keue'htn Anlli_ 
UK f*a 

Faiiy rsorfjfe or tub Hiixb. 
King AihLL teeki aid ui, 103 

Fa itii. Si 1 si ho p Sy \m xtr p r*n hen 
!b* CbJirrian. lu Co ox tan titaO* 
71; Qii^UtttuuiiP Hvilla lor* 
119 ; Hamit to cml>nice 1h* 
Chmbu 131* thv tm*. 
liAh krtn-'j ^-rof, i£j s - Imh 
ru defer* Tempted to revolt 
from, id; 

Faix, Tit a. or M 4 x, ft 

Fmjb* l^eiidi trafid of, icy 

FAtuti, Douftitn n\ Foipcrof 
Mi a muon Cm wifp of Coaotan- 
s.sBi. fa 

FuoU-lf P Wi?* O i 
!»9 

Fm CotrwrBT, Heibwoj^ thi 
bKTorirflbi 3^ 
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Fmm * *m. QkU| 4 on* of tb*, Nlcn- 
IxaJ with Highland Gidfc 
brrti», 34ft 

F a k'.-s Tim Wnem Oath 
loftfi'-s atm aid. i6j ; fcwtw- 
tmrtbar to CaiMfi*n H i Kraod- 
fttbtr, 164; duqlarfFi vrnhn at 
CllhUecTi wealth. 164: Benda 
mrrant to tisrjF iocid at ULster, 
165 : Journeys uj England, 165 ; 
miitas wiib feedp, i»t 

Fmixturu Hora'a cfldvnraf&fl 
oust til fsvCiuf to Athulf. 3 S? ; 
•j'.irt on H*stn and Ryui-auktH. 
;op H joO ; dfiffludii Hynicoli] M 
in' cumuft. J” I b y 

Kuna, in 

Hmo tfl Gsudic High- 
Unil poems, 14S: Scotch am- 
bodimcrct of Finn, 24I 

FiHJi. Ftngal Scotch ■mbpdl- 
aiiat * 4 * 

Fihit of th* Fbssiaws. Victory 
oS Danes ovir, ciuujt«l in 
Hsmt, ip 

FiHMSftema. Fifltit in. aun.g of tn 
Bmt. to 

Ptnu. Son of Stpimnd ■ glory 
oL chintz; L by I>*m*h hard 1£ 

Fl suiKttA Qr Saimami * Her^. 
Tird enrolled wool] to qualify 
lot tn-^htbood, J39■ [iwt- 
ward's trick oo, with Fairy 
Bear. 341. j+j 

FDfcii?ATij£HS.. F««lln|^ of oar, 
«TnbofU*d is * h Bfrcnrylt" I 

Fonijux tui Wily, CuchuUin 
vtHM» ELmer, ■laughter of, 1S0 

Fulteclb Victoria* of Char la- 
tnlLffn* for. t EO : Cfcajlamagn* 
Kti qul fur, I 14 

FiAitKt^iL 1, Wimor, TJagtnern, 
■la y* ilvjfelat, Ptl is sE.iitt by 
BcownH; 35. r. Army maichss 
toward* Pyicnw, 134; amts 
too liti to MOB* Roland r 
M* 

FfcA-iiti. Chnile* the Crcai 
(Ch*rlcmjigE»K King o 4 , up; 
Saracen boat tHWHn near. 
Mi . and Mpcrta meet IQ battle. 
14a : dilest sba Sarattm Ml ! 
attacked: by wcond darken 


array. ;p; dafcat tb* heat I >■'; ! ■ 
tinie more i4l: ittac^4 by 
t hird Saracen ax my. 144 
Far::-if t-traiATun*, daYalflpihg 
" Poland Saga,** m 
FaiAi Tuot* Tuck. 


CumciiL C&UbtkSljDi iv.v1ii 
IlaihsI of L {■ 1 i Taisia Coculas- 
bi*a tlU* of *' Caesar/' 6j 

OraiiPtm Tal* of. 1 wum 
of faurt taIo #i WidcoiJ EbJa 
Sruibiw^, M 004 ; cbitfvatB 
iKnircn. tiutmgb Uwt5^< M En^ 
pimps' CrfdUej] Leci^y / 1 of di 
V^h LpAj , F i ax 1 : Irtoracy in 
cwtoi ol " Bobm Hotsd " zo*; 

John nl too UBJ 7 ifkfa H f^xlt^r 
of, joi ; loft in durf* of thten 
bruTb^i. John. 3t>n ; rauta him, 
w;. rol; vkt^fcout 11 tint’ 
lin^ match, 3 HA ttl ; DMBf- 
Comes aia brotlier'i aerrnnti. 

; (Okiwii birnsell tp tw 
chained 2*1 i tcSnaw! by 
AdAsn SpBtiCflf, ; E.i, JJ 1 ; bill- 
tsr* tbu ChrrrchfOirO ; 1 + ; jnUa 
bin brdLhtit John in chains. 217 ; 
ptKaahentl'itnm to Jbifht, an ; 
\pc* to tho KtwnwMd, atp; 
fotiiB the outlaws, tao , p*n> 
cbuminS 1 voirt-hfikd, t :p : 
■jTE^tud. jo i : Othooilpfn him- 
Mil n- lately, jji 2 fiuL- to 
nppciir 14 c con ft. : m r uj; rt- 
lpAne% Oiko p jjj ; iitt c-n 
fud^v> i«at and amilt^nisi Sit 
John, 214 2 Tnad* chad iotteEct 
by Kln^ Edward. £14; oiade 
fribo'i Emir, a 14 

GtflSl-Ctta fE^manc* Yvniiioa of 
Dwdo ot SaiEilo, in [ 

rhi+il with fuda,-!, TJI ; nn-a of 
CbsjLem^Eieh IwslYfe Ftera, 
11$ \ tuv hciftiihly to FbjUnd. 
It6; plots srlrb ftlanoandria 
tbu rJwmitttoti or RoUkuit i$i\ 
deliv-ro to Man Up l!t« rtE«-^i 
of CEcarkma^Eie, ill, 

iiElrj OO tiered febca tb* 
tre^cbiicmi death of UiiUhd* 
|6l 
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VJ 4 E <l*H+*f* k*y* oi 
to Cinuiisnifpt, 134 : d*gei^#l 
CbrlcfiJi^ni coihierniiil haiitid 
Of ftal*n>l"i bum, 146; 

UTOilwd krt traftKO, S46: fill 

dMtJa u * i J J ; hii 

nam* i byword id I ra n r e lor 
tfwo-cbcry. lf| 

G***™. Sfi. Om of Ktfl| 
Aflhur'i fEflphtWf, 5 ^ 

Gakom. Aiiock ChuEorsiajifl*, 
tig 

CtirvEBi. Cocwt, ftaUmTv m 

Gawavxb. Si* Kin* Arthur's 
□ephew ttjo !ry* Knight of 
C«mrt«y r 2^ ; of Kuif 

Arthur's adventur* mi h Ihi 
fiant, 274 : Irariv lh< prist 10 
b* pud fni the tanEhJy ludr't 
Htfft, 97$ 1 often to pay it by 
fr.arry-ipif the liuthty lady, 4^ ; 

bt!r>ihi 1 hi loathly lady. sro. 

J«o3 weds tfcw loathly kiv d 
jio; hbcLriicft Efe^i tlsa Umthiy 
lady from magi-c tpdli. iHi, 
■ 5 J: tb* beauty of hit bird#. 

GxaTtan Com. B«nrtdE 
brought HpM. 6 

Giatlang. Sixi»* ain Gfilmlaitd: 
new* of Grendri’v ravage* 
toJchn, 6, B#o-*ufit ufl> to r 7 

WflltOEEiil lO Fibriffs rtf. ip. JO 

Gim Hffffliic, Kiqjtl Elf, 1 I 
GAtmiand r«lm ^ z nrr.^-al 
▼ith ft&n-Jfiiti' at r>aniTli ihorn, 
? ; friend 1 hip with Dmn, to \ 
ian*fc* Beowulf m ht% mmtmtet 
with the Ara-dr&gor., j6 ■ their 
itrtTow nv*r EwmlTf death. 

Gin 9 ft. Puff l>f ChMrlnnagna; 
xao;t&Uv .1 phmlfHi!, 

Giunv t*wr of Charlemagne: 
mortally won m 3 ed 19 

CsBu\h-r Frntdat fwn who 
dwell in ^nrlb. r ; HyffrUc 
DNtka eudgeogt of bit nfigh- 
K-iirn mt Etiimlud of. 5 

OtWT, &«• GiltarE 

Cll-taxT 01 GuarTf. H*f* 

wmt.T« fodfaUwr, Hart- 


tlit 

bvj 

and 


ward fKetvs-J b* r |jg; hit 
Fairy Bear, id*Jn by Hnrtwij.s 
$ 4 ® jii : Heetwafit tun* hit 
: H^ewarii iabm 
Ur*well ®f fc J4 3 

Gtmvtuw Cilt Glen belonging fa 

|iv«n So S^r S ■ ki«f 
Campbell, 34$j tJIsch Cohn 
iniicnii. 4^0; Lady 
ovrr Jin hmtiaiid ^ depaH ir# 
ap cruiadt Hi ; Muc- 

CnrquJ>d*k i land bwilfn. j s6 „ 
BUdc Cojin 1 * ivt^rn tu, ; 
mw caitit built with renu of. 

Cod Tht Unkwmtn, rwvefBtMitd 
by Cumtutlna, it |ht peupl* 
aw n if by sbt tokao of tha I 1 ?!- 
known.. 51; wfjnhip of 
Txtse, ij7j fa:Mina cook 
!oip 1O7 

Gnjufco, laaL. C(mnR#tlof 
frramE or Ktnf BirkaheyD, r . 
Tlavtlok commilttd to c*Tt of, 
7^ : regtocy o™ D^muafSt 
7S ; htt crcirlty, 76-7*; ft** 
tr*3chctry dltdocad aad pnan- 
fahnd Uy dr- 4 i L, gi-03 

Gonnu.p of Suddim#, 

King ftfurr^'i consort, iht 
mothtr rsf Horn, i^ 6 ; bean of 
ftutkmii*! dtiift aetd fleet 2 2 ft 

Col-sva 1 «&y Wif* of L«frSc, 
*lo( liTwcpa. jif ; hw fimnnl 

tL:!* tftjuiJLih Coventry, ; 3 

Herewini '^&o«d ion nl. 

C-o^'Rie'h EarE of Corawnfl it- 
(Tint hkc PriflCMl Goblftoro:L|E'li, 
*a; hk rule, £r ; tmpns-mi 
Princess Goldl^ron if (] lint of 
InaJ-jLiiy, S t ■ attodU <rpOrb at 
Lin coin, |j ; biwnpf Rav abk'l 
skill and itretifftb. Ai . ^n- 

forcet a m*fTia|P tai»*rn H*r^ 
Ink *n;t GoldtKtfough, ^4 ; ti|> 
trtpl as & irajiiir, and 
fcjpfHi n,j thftiiaVa. 

Gootn*. Eat] of Kant, jjs I 
Lniy OytEta. wife ai , *a- 
tcr-j^Ses on E^ftsU of Herr ward, 
JJ£ . Hern ward bidiEarcwtll to. 

GOi.no 511 ch’OH. Eailiih prtfl- 
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ctxt, daughter erf King Ath*h 
weld. orphaned, lo: tieil 

Gedrieh regflnf Ecr. Bo: itn- 
mivpfttd m Dow CeaU*. ft b f 
forced lo w*i lUrdnk £4 ; 
ItiJU.i ip & ‘Letim of HlVtlok'l 
royml birth, *6; c*™™! 
or England, $4 

Coin** Aon- FoawialtiMl eh«- 
l abed |Lf*u:n*nf incestrtn at. 1 
G^talakjd. Rwdpi 0! G»U, Tb 
wwth of Sweden, J, 5 *o Gat^ 
land. 7 

GaniV Foma m COilftd*r*!ion 
with th* Kniu, Free. It?. and 
fltnjA* |a QvmhtQrB Cqduvi- 

IJLI 1 S, 

Ckrwrtt "Tub Movau” Early 

Eju^lr'i poet ; hi* p^rm *■ Con 
jD^iq .\11-AELtn ” and CilDHtflfl- 
ft*i*fl cemwrriimi. 43 ; itory 
told in '■ G*Hi*m A man lift 1 
el Contain in* 1 £ mil ebem?. ft* 
0 RiiCft Flu! frem . wstfe 

ramndira fdc Cocdteii li BO 1 1 lap- 
rftiy. frj 

Gtm s. IO*tia tottebw it laud 

oJ r J6: lueraiurt. relation trf 
lo Inah lltminri, 1&4 S ™ 
Ham«r. wly Bntocu, end 
M*b Celts, round eliimty 
twwmt. 1S4 

Gtntllt A I pet h yPmo itn tnon- 
ilfT, j ; enmity OfOuJ*d fay thi 
as Iloorm, 4: ilaya 

ftiul devour* Dane? LB lieolQt. 
4 1 nutter of Iffenret. *■ 

Boowull il gtmnn rare IG ittUJt, 
h f MmjiRlw with Jtauwwlt in 
1 6; woinfcrij by Br*v 
wuLf. if; motiies a I, evangrt hit 
dBfttb H Si 

Ctiv ur it a tit a 

bnt<N)oVnl home, 151 
G*xw- Ugtnrtxiry hero whc^t 
loyally warred privilegw to 
Gfims-hy. /*; Godard 1 * tfanl|, 
77 ; ordered to dtowo H evelok. 

ff ; iftYH end ttmittttjrti 
76 -Ha; soih irai 
Denmark to En^Und 3a: 
tend? Hmvalok to LiDGaEn. 4 j ; 

hit death, iy; bis thro* wni, 


Robert thi Rad. WsIlJtn Wen 
dut and HogU lha |l*vfru. $; 

GsiHtPv- the loirael * innip 74 I 
liivgkik mi JUb itiriml of* «t 
b«n9* neef, hotaoa Hevalnb 
arid Godncb. q| 

Gian It UP Rofrrofifi* lo $i*g- 
Innd and, 95 

Gi.:bMVBi. Qu**a. Wife ot 
King Arthur, »W; dreads 
o-iijfic era during hmbund^i 

efaieuce* J74; bajm of Kiitg 

Arthur 1 a rndvamurt eitib tb* 

E mm. 274; viicpiDiA the loathly 

dy el amrt. ? .<0 

Gx'&st, Tub Wiriu Sitter of f 
ifuirfKr? Thorbiom. rot; How- 
ard wki mt Ibn Thing. xo&. 
IOO, 130 ; Bill iodgmant mgaLOIt 
iWlworn, UO, lit; tmtno*m 
hb ftifiter tmrrs Tlsfjybiorn,, III : 

JtftdgmrtV at TMofugalnil 

Gttiia. L.inY. Wifa erf Godwin. 
Emil oi Kant, tit 


Hahik. WeltEs B4fB4 lor Hita- 

tok,7| 

Ha£ 0. Cor-DJ <h Jaad^ l betrotbod 
to tba CamiAh frnnew', 147 ; 
Corns h b pnocet? rav«aJt plena 
or p to HflfvwefiJ. *49 , einbiith 

E Uenod i^f, jjo ; iiEaio by 
lerewird. $ 10 

KitiiLH Sen sil King Thomofi, 
^01: ftlein bv the ^aracana, 
Tire- See ileofOt, I 
KAifflcra Banl* oi p end 11 1 Song 
o\ mfoM” iaa 

HAnrryrc, Sen of King HlWlbet, 
brrroeht up Wia Ei Denwnli ; ilayJ 
til* WOtbof, lIcroLmmlil, J4; 
■loin hJntoll by SweJnft. jj 
HtbTKuyift OlivoTi noiin! p 
Ui . 

Havutox TUW DAJi-m. I.fjrend af fl 

yt: Afilef. equivalent, yj: baro 
m the "iron* im. rfl modlmnel 
Engiendp 74 ; *oa o 4 King bir* 
kmUyn uJ Ihrtmuut 74 ' tarpi" 
milted to ter* uE jut Godetct 

J^l 
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75 ! Sffipri6*rfi«4 bf Crf&mi, ?&- 
77: *avcd atid niEuutjJned Jiy 

Gfirc, 7*—fci ■ bn?UHtst fry C*nm 
Id Eogkfid* 3 d; bis featf a! 
■trehgtk t*-S4 . GoldWtiusjia 
fr-rcw td w*d, ^4-S? ; Gnm** 
Lhre# goeli iUhnnaiiy to L'-ra. 
mark, H? j aid* ! by (if I U?pI*. 

: Ubb* reCO^iiLfie* a* 

be if to ttufoue d Dcumalk, tuti 
tendcn homaft* t*>. 90-91 ; 

acknowledged H-1 n |4 of Den- 
nuu'k, 7* ; an i of England, 04 
H&ALPDJt 7 iV flu If‘din# | Father 
ol Kmjj flrnlhgaG g 

(frard-mJl Son of 
Hygtiac inJ Hyftd; loceteda 

lit* father. 3 1 ; has tS&aLti, a 
HitTCi RiTerint* to death or. 

HiLJt-MA BtnuiJi pfiaotfij ■ mar¬ 
riage with ColnjE jjHpi** glnnfLOiJ 
lfl^ H Melrtnntfcra" 4# j b»M 
u EanprcM fif Rome. 4I ig 
reed™ timee uLitJn m dowry, 
Ci?ru!kf vofs, Gaerlleou. end C *43 ■ 
miTttiDn 49; cpqth*f at Con¬ 
stant! a* the Great, £j 
Hell, The pttrcli&a* Of scoU for, 
170-1S j ; Catkins eelli fur soul 
la 179 

Hkk^agv- D«d* b!,, canted la 
Hj&dfnt, to 

HauMy* JUyvj'r-MV flail tad It 

bj Hruibjpj 3 ; !Bm« u i( Tb* 

HafX* J 1 ■Timtty of Gren-inJ 
la 4 : faimcrie rif IMaca la 4 r 
Danes ik^ijhlfrtii sn, Eiy Grcsi 
dd 4 : dMTlrd by Duftif*. t ; 
tVie-j-l-! asaitst of. >; (Wait 
proceed to. 0 5 but in, u> wd- 
corns Beowulf. 13: Greta del 
anil itra^iel# ifl, 16: 

GrsnJtTs mnth«r cuten Aod 
tattles of! AKhflii, ji 
HablUlALJd ihart-haMb Son oJ 
King Hratbei, brought qp with 
B»Wttll + t 4 

Kimuaid Oca n! tbs famouji 

OUt!&ws, L 11 * : the Slxm. ;?er 
•cnali-ty r^S, jrrl tuiruund^l 
by doad of rtirn&nti l 334 ; The 
idcaJ oi Attgki-Suoa iJxi vjJj y 


aa Roltnd of Norman* J 34 ; 

E«unJ Bdq til Lt-jlrk a *»4 Go- 
dlvi, 3.30 ■ Ut'rw ol V tn 
Ci>UBtr> j . t jl< 5 ‘ ac courV 
ttiseaiiaiKt lb« 4 f, * jr ; t 

a-» an fHitiaw, JJ? jf.>; hii 
j t i ri; Llp fijM! 
meeting with Altitude, 
fLW to hi N |4jdtat her. Gtftkft 
cl Gbeat .119 . run.tied ajuong 
Ftimnni^ to im: 

HooiL (JO : !i 11 enedEinter with 
the Fairv JW P ^n p **1 - m 
cues AJMiwiia, 341 ; hit irkt 
Oft lb* Noffttaa knJaliU, j_|H, 
141 : Inna Nortbftmtma, yea ; 
take* farr^et] el AJItriida. UJ : 
Uka fiTisth tad uJ 

Ghrut. 143 ; «aiU few t'ornwsli 
MJ- 41 ulurt of Kku Aid. 
34 1: kllb 1 be Ptctub g^iaS, 
343S IwiprcwiDfl^ by King 
jay; tib w4 by Kin« Aid * 
darighfET, ^4. .?4l I <« 

IrelAftil, n u r >: «*ib lor Cd«i' 
mil vftb IViftte Sigtn/ff. J4? i 
obtjwiu fttliTM^Upn to lUm'* 
bridal feaal. j*4 ; Le^nia Hato - i 

B oa. 347; sfciyi Kko a tni 
pe tdroflcne Coraiah ptftce*a» 
150, |J1 ; knuwn as Herewaid 
tba Sa*tm + iJh Cbamptop fd 
Wonaeo. tj.1 

Hr,» o Ei. UoL»;Sivrttip« dftdare>J 
in<rre cruel lhaii, 67 
Hit wits, T w» ‘ Bxpaditicift 
ai^lfirti. 31,34 

Hhtjilamiml Gaelic, old ballada, 
hmx** in, 14J , baU^riji, mi-iajy 

vmtjfrrti ol infill Gaelic hm- 
ItgUptfa^S; insb Gytflic twro- 
came.! irran Ena 10, 

HiuiKRtm, Q oaw* Doftii of, 
diaatfr;l m Hhvort, 17 
Htjit (nafj. Dec-ji of. cbafti «4 in 
Hoorot. 19 

Holt Ct6M, Conmatiftt v * 
of, 43 jft F ti ■ bi-desire 
to fiintl, 54 ; Elcaa'a qq«iT all-f p 
54 : juda* eonfM^ tc 

kftOVEc«[g« Of tiered troth of, 

$T ; jftEiaft rdmei to 
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plica of. M lint. Eit ■* ri¬ 
valled tljXns by stwitHifl, j-i. 

J ^ . Llos ' 1 llay ** aK orJalOfrE 62 
H&lt iKsJocaKrt. CflUitmurt* 
ilectiirii woFOcniaUbaE Hertul. 
who lulled tli*. 1*7 
1 3 LA* 1 -a :m Bi & c '?: Colitl re- 

coiw Bdlufi al Utah tru-wd* 
La, ffjo; «!* ^ 

BUck Grattl dem to s™. ?j3 
Holy Sail*- Obtained by Elens. 

61 ; pven ta CoitsTan Ut<< fei 
Holy Roqo, King Arthur vow 
by. 4*0 i flam laro» bis* to 
ww by, a?o _ .. . 

Holy SaruLcnaa- Black Celia'* 

JoiJltOMt, IJi 
Hr-LY Taaa Sice Holy Cco*i 
Homy t G«ehi of* urly Hn iotw, 
•ml Itith t>H*, facial m^nity 
bo-twee 0 1^4 

Huot>» Hontw. Sm Robia Hood 
HoaK, Hli story 1 firigtoilly a 
■toffy of Viking riiiU, *89 : «in 
oJ Kief Murrv and Quwa M*d- 
hild* *86, yo§: Mbufcf, and 
Hi*! FikeEibfclib bis braml* 


*07 i captured by 
S*; cut atinft 


offSLpanlimt, 


ypou the H 4 , = 88- t8fl l Iftsdi 
on 'kJwrrc of W«cmw«P l 
qutaUutnhL by Kmc trf Wenrr- 
noBc *90 1 adopted by Km* 
Ailmaf. n>l ; Attttl bfnl tt-r»a 
ti ft kliicbl. *9*, 
ny Ftanuea * 

Alhull (lwsonjuw Mot* Pffm- 
<«* Hyniunluld -03 : 
corned to Ryfne&Ml 4 r > bo»*r. 
HuJ tir'JiW 3 ao (IccUrathc m of lovft, 

io*. m : dflbUii fc>u«bt *97: 
kfs ant exploit 49* ; *P™ 
by Fitotild. ro>. J«*. ban- 
itL-f-i by Kihf Mcr.af, jwj 

Mils for lnh«i< mm l ^rve= 
Kioh Thurston tirade* name of 
Ontbl»rt H jot : alays the part 

#rti:Lf . W If jCi* 1 Kia| Tli an Inn 
Dficn Sue IrmjHorei «a day qfriat 
to, : receive* letter from 
RviueniiLld, J04 . reveals his 
Mentifv rr> Klof Thantbss and 
\mp\txm hit hftlpp «*fcm 


to Wod!lcnvea». ft«ompuii*C 
by hnh laitfbfft. J04 i lH di* 
tfiSitH R ym etih* 14 'l *ed 
djikf trvaj| K 305 j fata *ttftt*ce« 
ro te.ii HyrnefibjhTi lov*. 306* 
jo? ; the fctitkwi death of. 
^o? ; reveal* tue identity U 
Hy m«nb£|d, 307 ; erraage* 
with At hum m dell vet Ryi:ier + - 
bill, jo*; wikIj Rvmenliihb 
tos ; reconquer* ^Eidjicne. 310 j 
l\ ekIb his mother. |U\ Jill 

crowneit Km ft ot Scdrttcta, jit \ 
wt utaed la jrwm of RjAtaen- 
lulde itanger. 31 1 1 hie return 
to WottonMum jji. |n ; >ilay» 
FlkenhUd. tty: dwdli at Sad- 
dent with Kym<mlHl4 J J 1 

Howard mm Halt. Popular 
Iqclandk C<S‘ taaiOUl 

VikiEia, 9/; Biangey. mi* of, 
9; : 01*1, ton oE 97 ; opbrjudi 
OUr. ico. trom l^ath- 

»tea-l + !□ 3 - T mnomi Olaf t 
deftth. 10S * clarni wen:-Id 
lot Olal h \&y m ; ebdiered 
by £teinlbor t Trwi 109; urgvd 
by Biejfcy to teefc YRn^aioco, 
tcA, joy, 11 j ; *«k» luilpEil Va). 
br*Vid. (14; rUy» Thorbuirti^ 
lid; ibellescd uy 5 tei.alJiuf l 

E ty ; Jadcmecit ol Tbcfipr oit, 

tt 3 : bn nephews exiled. 1 13 

Huethel Father of 

Eiv^elu and frandfiiTaar of 
Lu^^vuU, 0 ; BcuWtiLI And tin 
king - liins HBTebuld, Halts- 
eytt. #od H)‘gieiafi, 34; B»wulf 
recites be death. Jt 

Hekmruic (re'tbric}. Son o! 
Hrothfei : sue lccIs hie ftubsr. 

Hifatnn .4 n jrot.hg'srli Cm t 

ci mdj^n ni Scylu, 2 ; bttElds |b* 
ball litrrrm, cir ' The !Un.' K 
3 . gr^l of. over fkaaKkTi fierce 
nvA4P 4 . cKanapion* ii« 3 iT 
aid to, $ : f rfats flinrittctac 
S ^mot Hulfdcsi*, 9 ; Weolb- 
iheow, wif* or, m; nrtoicai 
over BwrBU't victory, 

Aw here, itkao* of. carried oB 
by Grao.lal'i atnibtf, et | fri-fl 

jfij 




GLOSSARY 

Oft, ev«F live* ni ti* 

AiKcc*tJtil by b:> »n Hrvdmc. 
Ji 

{nmtsn|[E l i HmfsTtb 1 * 
twavi, loot Bcerwril for lb* 
parpen* of GfUKld 1 * 

maum, Ji-sj, 

Hu.; a*. Sc* Huns, J* 

H&a* tii Rev**, Yooufwt 
•OH <lf ^fini 1 *cConip*nifif 
f E-nvqlofc t(s Denmark, I; 
Htratat*. Qtim arrive in, li 
Hirjirmnf. HmthRmr'i orator, 
|t*l'Jij.i of RficrttoU' it; te.*id* 

Boowitli hu ivord. If ran hug. 
JJr U 

Htrtfs, Form * con Went ion 
with th « Goths* Frank*, und 

IfujJil 10 overthrow Ccm T imas- 
tln*, JO- Rom*R& £tfnq aw fry 
Cfmi itmndard, jfj 

Wilt Eif Ki cf ttyftdmc: 
baeti EtSStrOlf* iMura to Geat- 
lAnd, Afc 50; OElffil cf»u to 
BcowyU, 51 

HvoftmC £n£ p g*»l*c|, Kin* oS 
C^t* r i; *an uf king Ht?t bel, 
S, 54; bmi.tr. of Key- 

thr>'w . ; Esr.i l 3 # of Beowulf. 6 ; 

hails S^rwulrs return to C>dt- 
land, 50 ; BoqvtiU cbitl 
thump!an ur t 10 “ glam bs **■ 
pcilj lion a^,imv tfc* H*mnp 
j < : narawdfli) by bus *an H Hoar- 
timet. 51 F bnutihiM kip *slb 
broth fir* . Hrretuhi mad liflih- 
Cyo. Paul Beowulf, 54 


I 

tornnir Tbcrrhjwit so, 97 
Ifnt-AKP. Chrmtsaji (nthin, 
XCliiMkiR t SagTi. “ Homiri 
tbeHmlir*^ a. Oboiit, rtier- 

VXJC* to, £' 

ISTfS* Ko*t*jr. Thm Lmrfv erf 
L/ch A v. * builds * Lajiifi on 
tin ci at Whit* Hug** an. *57 
Irnnocmm, Holt Gvn-^udo 
<f«l*r*itnnvF*cru«J thmnUcrarf 
who kJiinl th*, 67 
[1KL4HD, Cbmclmtim cdb- 

I** 


AND INDEX 

mnn to pflufil* of, 10: Inn own 
10 Ol-Vsn t ” hi* r»i 

Sturt*." *«?; WpeJ ptwhed 
V? fwopl* oi r sr ; 1 Htnj 
of. coin inefci oUrntb m Trinity* 
ifj ; ttrtl* la, t$f ; Sammiun, 

K ; faujim* (cirri* pt«ipb 

to Bwlt Inara th# Try* FmLth, 
167: rtsEOT&a* imre in, r6t; 
CuchuJmfo wrthemi fn*r attiorifl 
th* cheunpkirtt ah i 's ; Knni 
Horn tontli** 4t, 
nti wav tf< Suihtrn* F 515 . Sijf- 
lf>TT Wl "f a Dpo»h hiftp. Ml. 
14}. I Htfr*afd ul|i for, t*6 
1*150. l-:-;4tiwn 04 tirrmturr, bi 
Greek liicrfttur*. iflj ; CaUi. 
wly E!rssximi„ and l>*cki O# 
llfitne? «m* iloeV Ii 4 .; hwee*, 
anil refenrfj Huteernioff, J40 
lit* of Saw*, Sc* tnlud^ 1 jf 
iTAZ r. CJnimf Roland lo (fnen* 
of Oriaoiio. Orlando FanawA 
Or Undo [nnammiD,, zsi 


I 

JaBISA£JM TU# pU« Wb*r* 

Chprt t|4 1 EUna’f 
quvRi cn, tfi fieitf th* uc»d Crtwl, 
S 4 -M ; CrttHtanlire* s»d ^ea* 
Initld * gtormuf church in, f^i ; 
Cytiacui |Jed**) Brshup of, 6 r : 

nicer |p Cdll* 

ipEndMn wiUi *11 holy pE^*«= 
in, aco; BL*dt CHih o * pd- 
filmat jjj 

Jus*;* Cliam. Th* Crm th* 
i^ita oi. 5j ■ ih* KrtfTtrctkfcii ind 
Ar 5 c*ni mu os, pteathed to Coo- 
limn tint, 

Jitti. Klona't to imnil at, 

to find l,. e r«f Cr™ r 5 5-: 8 : 
Lh* Clio-iefl IVipE*. eft i 113m. 
tr-riiri. hut dienu^imii in j>r*C* r 

by Elqir*, jS 

jt'Eijr, i. Son id IEtI'T Jcihn of ihi 
Hf*rphs* t joe [ Cucclym- loit cn 
eh*ffi* of, So6: Gmenelva r*- 
««a, aoa ■ hit ST*at f«^t, 
aiOi put Id cfcfiia* by CHrni. 
lyn, sty| prodmiEit Owciy* 
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a wolf ahead* fr* dOAth fcj 

hftflgtajL f34- i- Lit U*. Si* 
LittM Jaiin 

JushfH and III* bfATtHH, ''I-*£□*- 

I yn m 4 VffUOti 4>f ttorj of, 104 

Julia- n. 5» 

Judas. Graiu^Doii of Zacdimi ; 
tacl£v*=i to fftOwtadg* of secnrt 
truth of Holy Ire*, S7 ; refuse* 
at tint to dLaclM th* sflurt 
plac* of th« Hi 4Y ClW* fc lK!t u 
prcvajlrul upon by iwrv^ipa, 
5* J 39; baptismal UAfll* Cyrix- 
tuji. oi - Ganxkia compaiid 
WLth in 

1 UlKJJl*M? 4 I>*T Ot. 71 

LTLIUB C«Iai u4 **rly Bn Icatf. 

ii* 

K 

Kay, Six. StR*mni of King 
Arthur 1 9 hoc-:-, fib oh! h 366; J**T* 

At loathly *>/ 

Kih:, Earldom of* h«M by 

Godwin. 1 J* 

Karat. CluuR'ptcirpi dn^to, 
kiLtiiuut Ca it Liu N*w cam3# 
Lutjl wick IWU Of GlAoareiiy. 
3fi# 

Km LUttI Of Co v»T■* Y . ITif t™. 
I* Sir GimynA King Artbw'i 

o?pii*w fc 165 

Knu.pCT Of AM. Eh|C1ETA 

lent. Block Gobs CairptmS 14$ 
KVNDrt. Suo ol fcqdaY. grand- 
%un ol CaiaiIoc, *v 


Laity Of Clhs< dicky. Gt«I of; 
351 ; th* gokS ring Ioann 151 : 

»i.o#d by ftuea MxcCurqao- 
d*ii P 134-15? ; rtcAEYi# tOTgW 

letter. itj : h« etraUcem 10 

<kl«y Let EEi*m*it. sjd ; builds 
A aid* CIO fti LIVs Ol WbU* Houff* 

era 1 Hurt EbaJac. tjA, 157 r 
*nd nkof» her 
bunbami, 361 

L-ldy gj> 1^m:h AfA SajaA A* 
Lady of Gkeurdry, 3yt 

BfWlX Efgwl tO 


dins fuf* At tl?: Ffritlm, 

wifi of. ifisi Awuitaij Oiam 

jj 1 j j u i Portion bf Qtmfl 

195 : tlftim ttttid try Ctatoi* 

196-ioj; diiirMid by UaI\ 

101 

UfiCii eT. Sii- A Knight 0! tb- 
Runiad Toblfc »b6 
Liu, Si a Kicha*® « fWL 
Stranger gueitot KohaiiHqod'n 
sti 

LxrtU. Bt«k CblSn ***** ibiji 
Ah lor Holy Litr,-.i 333 
lih^Mii. CcbAli’* wii*. 1 

Lboimil lUd ai M*rtsih jjj f 
Lady CtxlivA. wifi of. Jj 5 < 
Heftwiad. a»co&d mu of T 
H*M of Uoani* T Iiortii «L 1|£| 
h_* wralb kiuiilKJ Against fiera- 
wmuL n? 1 ™ «il of 

OElUAwry AfAUfll lUrfwwd, 
|j* , J Lcfavud biiii iAr*wali 

J J* 

Lforaic^ioif. Hiuviin 

Hfmid 

Livv WU< oi Grt« Lb* 

b-hETinad r y8 

Lutsttroor, MAKtt*. HArfPAiU , i 
folfbirttr who pa rnc-J tin* 

sate iull r 3|0;. Mihli Hrr *■ 
vAfd 'A hi* trick tm Nof»i-aS 
kmtghta. 341, ill: cat* mt» 
nnMt by Kjo* Ai*r. 3*J : l +- 
Ua.nm 1 by KiRg Alti 1 dau|hi*rp 
M 4 k 341 

iiKCOUfp i>nin c*rt» Eab :o k 
hi ; HAvaUik g™ to, Ei : 
IfAvaloJc faflOotnia poTt«, ll J 
Jl.ivtluk) I*xa» is, £j ; God- 
Fids «*mm|xu bi* *rmy to* 

ufAiiut Ha vfckdfr u 1 : Ckklnth.'* 
trial and aL 04 
Lxm.* Jdhw. Oo* of Robtx 
H^iIdIIdwa. Jll: wdM 
Ibi ttrad^erf hTUEhl^cotfir. |lfi 
ivjtinu gel four nuritlrad pouLi'ia 

to r* 1 ^ 3i> ; «t» 

4 * aquLt* to Sit Fb^hard of iht 

-r . - 

Loathly L*dy p TwA, *tiil Kmf 
Arthur, 371-374: fflUtydl ol 
V[. r. j Arrliur A vltue?* mid hand 
h^hh kni^tt See fvuitsibd « 
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pri« al h«c half*, tu. Sir 

MaWayti* ofltra ctj 275 ; 

Sir Kay Jem 4t, 277 ; hor be- 

in»tb*S tu gif Giitftvflfl. 37 ^ 

bar mirnag* with Sir Gmytte, 

aIo . snl Ire*. ErQRj ta^fTLc 
OfM*. aJl-2fl$ 

Loch Aw* Sc* Aktb, Loch 
Lom^h. ViBii to r of WLilia p, of 
CtOiiiJmle* flhBiiS tttilnw QUilawi, 


Lfl U Uk Qmflcm*^a* l f $ oa , Cminl 
of tU Minhuf. pramltod %q 
And* tbi Tuir. 155 

Loan or mm Lown If ATT c. Great 
gocl. reputed tithnir of Cutbu- 
1 km. ll j 

If 

U*iiSCwio 1 r. A :-r? e* *J W'eUfcr 
Iwndi £ jjlnafiea in i n take v | 
£r 3' j n.ti prioeifla ii«leo4i^i Gim. 
flttattn* 4 J 

UAcCa*guoo *t». Wows 

thal Lady o! IjxL Aw*, *14- 
* 3 “ : *u* is»tn?em a) ■ furged 
l«t«. ajj: hwi al Biir.li 
€okjn + i return, jci j 

II ^ * EGOM Expelled from 

Olcatirday, MO 

lijtJMjtiirf SjtrMfti rfrciar* 4 m- 
ttrcmnatioa to win Wnd of 9 ml- 
din* uconhtLif in !«<■ of. ■ 
fvui Ml, thinwr. hi tf by Saincem 
fCrr thw lrui (jutn, Jio 

Maisj. Obi *i4o« ld whim 

hsu--* tilt ileum d tracers jfvittJ 

WAfcSTLl. Kin* qJ Urrtf*' 
iS*^( 5 i QiirSftitUitfn*. m; 
oJ. 1IJ : HLis.jiri'Srsn'p vJvica 
to 1 z j , hefid* an 4z4i 
■»> Chartem*™. 1 : i 4 ; pim to 
|K- ;<iiTirO j Cfcuiitmit;,. 124-1^* 
CAEIfriEVA Mf.l to, With O.Allc- 

terms, l jo; Gltor-i^n^ 

reception by, iji, fjj : 

COnns«L with m* ■ 

util If, 4 fort IJt L*w nl 
Wihiffiytt ifrt 

□3 Ftolami, «j 4 ■ ptimica ttie 

hianidAb Army, rjy ; Kokmj 


ikyw onijr *en d H *47 f in err 
tally irrtnndid. be moral t* 
suH!«a, M 7 * bis dtlUiw ! M 
;m*b Ujbifoot 

A] A'V'j. a* or ft)* r*iliFr. el Ih4 
I Inly H « Jur I-*4y, brAfd 

laxly by Robm HhkmI 315 

MAXnk Wleoea. +l Thi Dn»w 
til** sitc-ieri^i in tb* J ' 

*100, 41-491 bmi«trnnr of 

Kura*. 4^; «xp»dllWt dawn 
fba Tlbw. 45 ; bn mtwa Kir 
Ron3p r 43 ; liii rimnn doelnrut 
4-4 -47 , itv.nl oLlI 

ter dm! thm mfluiiD of bla “Uvizn. 
47, 4I . JanrEiftya himivlf tQ 
! ATI *1 tff AfYon. 4 A. *£! eofliiqen. 
Itniiint IrotB BqlJ. *on ol VMnn- 

*,tn. 48 ; tfrH 

of Etirta*., 1 CnrtAt^otmc, 

*on ot. t4i* only Brilinb-^Q 

Effipwirf ol Hom«, 4 *i 

Ma tl ie :■ 11 lc Empeiw; here d 

w*i4h iip «tiaPwftat” 4^ 

MAX(HLi!t. Hia Empatof, lailiEf 

■ *r Fauefm, *hn bacam* CffaiiM- 
liot't wit*, 

Ms ad. £hnllJtic-plu4 at Gtw?>i 
fh* Wm**, jdj 

M*av*. al CaniwoiSto, 

wit* ol limit Afclill. to de-11* 
dmEbft fti biS* ul Cbid Ctk4Eb' 
fW0ti B l£$; ptoOuoD^*! | tLijg." 
rdfl/El, 3154 

MpbCia. Eafldaio of, held by 
IjMjtnc, J35 

Mam. Kn it ttf H*y&r* ; »oo<* 
ftymanlubl. toj ; »liUfl by 

llorrhjei; bm i ef. csqpumiitetl 
to cara of gir AtlwllmtSp 3I3 

MiiJfA. H^crad ist« of; sanw 
i-j AngLMv: 4iniftw^n et 
MAMII Wirsjlg Vtffw, 47 

"Mov-fjcua | Hojntjo tml* w 
«-y of Pratik), nw-ltf KiilAiLd. 
14^, Ui, I4U 

Hu-iM, Kulers d, mnd Chuff* 
ruA^ni. up; ami Fr&fLka ss«et 
m Jkrttfs. 

Monouatr, Sit On* of Kin* 
Arthur * hopbrn, iM 

M:'St H juh. Gremld cmtuojl 

from mvcf at, * 
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Uvcb Oil at Rohm Hood'* 
follD-witi, J15 ; mmirtM to cotsct 
oot gold lor fue*t, jjj 

Ili EHYi Kitrfl; ol Suddene 3 
Qumjj GodhiSd coniort ol. =£6 1 
Horn, toe cf attacked 

and Khun by Saracens. t*?, iS!! 

K 

SAltai- Ltiali hero, M6 

Maiu^ Ijiii Hoi.y- Obtained by 
EJrs?ff. M ; (ivan to C^tlAiiT- 
Uus. ot 

^iiwn, l}YrKW Oni oi Chari* 
magus'* TwilYi fwn . I3ti* 
ijG, s jy ; tir£« Chiirt*fn*fo* to 
hisUn to fcSGu* □( 146 

o* was Epot-am. Hoy*! autho¬ 
rity us, bow Mwrtal 114 

tSoauara Ot Flaming* S Hepfr 
ward tpifdiied Aincmp, to qualify 
for knighthood. Jtt,! Kirrw- 
wurtTs tn ck oe. with Fairy 
Boa!. J4L 34* 

Soitl sSiU’jfr.c* ih (ornijctipa 
with tiwyot " Kn >4 Hwfl, H+ *l£ 

Nciksih-tk Firm Isold irf blood- 

I flu • | <?U I ELI JUpIlkUOU ul, p 6 

Noktu CoowTkY, E^niviEttih 
L‘Inter n 5 j 

South Sn* Fbf«i»lhi 5 rY who 
dwell on I bore* oi S ; amfcai- 
a*. Eon of bEaxcEL Winks roach. 

Kdutii vuriEfA. InbtnfciuK* oi 
Aulaf, ; wnt <1 E milU«Ty 
ftfjamnt Hire* an! lady of 
might in, j]p: E'-JiH 
Ssward rnlor m* iH»; limeiraJrd 
teiVH | 4 ^ 

pits m c ha Kim k ■- Thi Shari d 
of. and Rohm Hood, 11 5 

0 

0 pm. Tti# r*v*n, the Wnf ot 1 15 

Cham. Scotch omhodiniftot of 
Outia, jaI 

0 t 4 i\ I. $*mm m Aulal. *0, 
73. a. Skin ol Earn™ Viking. 
Hrtwmrd its* Halt. 973 hiiJ* 

Tbortonrai luii ■iipwp, o*»i v&i 


kill* ft wiratrt, cpi : wc-afid 
fighs with tba wirard A i (h«t. 
ios „ *ftiw Siffrid. 99. ioj,3 

uifirts Tbt*hJrun. toy-ied■; hi* 
deatb, to6; Howard clnnw 
ra^ilJ lot, t GA- 13 1 I nrpkl 
itfirtlMl lor. ITJ®- 

Our .sr. RoUiiid'f bom, ej* 1 
blown by Roland, 14 f t 146 \ 
Roland 1 * rinng tslaat on. u-i 

Qi, iv* k Om of Charl#nsA^n:* , « 
Tw-cLv* I’ref*. irj:, f jfc r dfr 
eh« ill* -vifuiitn* *nd pro* 
claltDi Ganrlon't treason. ljl| 
ftjipfcah U> U*Ami 1 to blow fu a 
bun. 1 j> ; HiiiEhzlALn iw-^rd 
oL 141 ; ol^octa to RoUnd 
L]::WEJ 1 g b±i llOTlL 144 ■ blfr- 
ta!ty wnimtied by HariLfc'a 
uncift, 148 : uodfl* irij-Ji^pta 
heftakm^ tihkta Roland »nb 
HautoclitL] a 14#: tut 1wtih d 
148 , nty ; iVcn^id bv Cbub 
M«HO. 1|J, IJ 4 

Oo* 4 ~ Catns«in‘B foitar-mothtY, 
i;A : her VHLP 4 , flftl 

OftCUY. R:v«, rUOQEOi thltFITfh 
Gtaflurchr. 1 4 p 

OlUTfr RtJ«K 2 £» to El*ctri 
mild, -Jj 

Ob a. a Mt 10, rr-c- lltly 

Rudibd sn fuiM hI, 111 

0 ^I 4 K Km in < iaafic Hif btaud 
pevflll ; Scotch embodi- 

ELeHt 'll Chiin, C 4 * 

Otttc' Son d Sir John of th* 
MantiE*'!. ren: : bocortL** rnamy 
lor Gamatyn, jii : arr*itrtt 
owi: 31 U* tiitur* of Garc«ly» in 
ft^pfni al court, : rcltaiad 
by Gamdya* rst. art* eh» 
}ijdgt i *eat with GuntlyfE and 
cauidcmnt Sir Tuba if* 3 t|> 
^umted ihrfiff by Kinf Ed¬ 
ward t. f X24 ; main Gamolyn 
hit h«rr r m 

Qc* Lauy Rohm Hortd accept* 
her itirfty for four hnndrcd 
pound» IetlT W fttiani*f 
iu ■ lh* black ih.ihli and th* 
tdrttVfthJp, 

Ot^i-AWl- P*CLL<?cft HmwariL 
kobic H a V. dliam ot Ckndm- 
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Um it 6 : by kinp. 

14j ; nlM ol L in ca--« at Robin 
Sim, jifl; Lb**c im*\ 317, jtfl, 
J 3 * 


IVur-iLUJi a. Tiukj d by Chut*- 

raapfiw. 11 Q 

|*A ft fc u III. Cln S blatn't foul in, I I J 
NMt* d Jular- 
palgfui* cl Black CoUl + 3 JO 
Fad ■ %. 04 Franc* 115* tj 4 ; 

ill* chi 4 r-t>ioR> of tb* Koom 
Chiilittf • m* Twttlvft, oi Franca, 
ij; : of CbaTioniAJC!}^ tHutttpih 

Ctvit iiilliMt Tactv* chiin* 

pludi. Ml ; then i!«iK i 4 J— 

Ifj i by Chulauffi*. 

*S 3 - * H 

FuMtLOrjL Lady o! Loch Av« 
turn* v ffui3* ft* ili4. 

PftOriJ TUI tllUA Cutbu- 

Iftiu'i Er.cn-Is utLtraptj tgfl,. 
F**nU LoDarbmtinr'i vatectr m 
w*n m 64: ph^iciftm ISrnn], 

PI ID fiirfd:** C#^tUtlD«4 

Uprrwy, 65 

PiTii amp PftVU Tb* ApoaU«* ; 

uutib 


A].p.-flAr id I v T »|f 4 l to 
lififf, 70 , 7 S 

FiLTMJt Ma!*t p King Akr‘‘i 
ftatiftltw twtrqtl;^ *flL * 4 j l 
ibiiu liy Hffrttff*rd P 1143 

FLA h T A i*|N ITft- Eu3.Us.1l UilBC. 

PaV* 4 Had <K Holy CatboU* 
CL urc b 2 t pfiiciii mi H4r 
Wii 1: Ruth*. *|r : §*« Black 
C«Lu, =ij , by BJukJi 

Cdm ts VJcar a\ Ct-nit uD 
Br|l| . 3 f 1 

FmIaUl Ribbed to Iftnuftt d P 


PvttftHlA L bAllflmftf.CLH'S iBBTCb 

tbrcrn*h m rifi. Frank-mb 

imy DfATChK! fOWftltl, 114 


Rapald. King d WkiarFord, 

Priaw “* 

I7D 


of, j 4 F: Htrvwmrd at laui erf. 

Jrf 6 . Jrf? 

HisilDiiai, Sicrtve- i-M Sif- 

Hirtm of r Invitad 
|u EuM by Ilttcmj.. ftfi: Mop 
r#ttim to, : Tath, tii# 

Str*a*feT P emurj tu i^ 3 , Lero« 
d P ftfl 4 t'ftlh. tftft StlKIffct, 3 < 5 g- 

* 0 J r champiuo* of. {dflntjiid; 
■Hh Hi*hU *4 Cuiu 


RftTNHS, MflcU, Ksty? d„ PI f 
RviViflr.hilr:, JOJ* JO* 

ItuvKiLD. D«Ei^btei Of Kjisj 
I kjiirjton ^ uSifvd Mi Hura, 
pa ; ■ ff'ii Sfl Athuit Jll 

Rjiii^a. Elide Gtiliii'i Jemrafy 
^Pr *J 1 

Rpuiiaa^ Elicit Colli jminavyi 
to. 3531 a*¥i Irom, 

by m«n si Mb£R Colin * bin !, 

Rkjiamq.S im, ir* rum I.sa. ftoEUt 
Hwli ftnnf 4 r-fn»i. }? 7 “i 34 i 
Kquq ElocitL'i Loatt to. $ 21-334 P 
lua Uri 4 j ti 333* 

wiwtni bii LldiI from Abbot ol 
St MnryX 314 - 31 ; ; Bta 0 ^* 
to r*pp^ ioao t ran ; d^anili tb* 
riffbtftlft wxvwllLDgGOniBL 15 »i 
mrtivm bdort Riibtn Hew l* 
rst*jr loan, bai li Havmpt, J|| | 
rttniDk to Utcrvvinj*, j. tj ; Mm 
ptMW u»*d to potKt tin 

Ro hpit TUI RbD. El]«C 400 
at t^nts ncccrmpir.:^ 
to Dvntbatk,, 

ttow tiom*. RanwDEc *ym* 

C ttir with, aig ; on* ol tin 
cutii ou e.Li.vei nt>. iLm ori- 
g«r,Al 514. ioTPfltciJ ! .r=ir !aLi 
ftt Ofi* tum bii dpmlhiiKjKiiteft, 
JI4, |I5, Slusrpood Forptlf, 
bwHciamrtpn oi it 3 j UtEl 
tolnynMl Scarlet, mlMpcb. Jui 
tlitcp lirFaS loEicwi H $ i 

Uu** MASAtA baud by 315 ; 
*411:^ bki tfluent*** to A Atlint 
StT**^ lies: hr* oullm* ratm, 

|S6, tEfAiifw 4U*4t brou^Ll 

ta, 317; laiuii lum&iar fuati 
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foot bund!nl pound*, pi a 

Mindf hit ipin id 

UlilJrtc Su«t flO l his tup 
c*i'iaf« arul hmm I* 
*rwjwfHJLl, *t (U*ti + tbt 
llwuk j i * ; (ColJ 

of Iht Ularfc Udnlc u tujriQtgt 
oi loin id S>r HiciasriJ nf tJrt 
La*. t s IJ 3 i 4 t«mpts Sit 
HsdLSTi ItiiEB llpimint oi 
Jiiitr hub-Jln* JkJilO'ts, if3 ; 
rfttiELt ***;ufflly in ill* frv*a- 
iu -I] Hihlcrr Sir Hichaid'i pro 

fco[.* unJ £htf tm igTi Cl nlfihtv I 
hArn■ of. m nun Into, 110, hi* 
idrtal basis al l«§ta 4 erf. uo : 
in spiBLtfa i*r*n<i. 11 u B| 1 

Ih Fimtich litiimtatt, m: 

M OncraS d* ftnlipd lF md, 
HI ; Adv of Ih* Tw*J%# F**r«, 
tifi pic 3 until can plrittod by 
fUincao drill *int CaiLflno . iff* 
i j 4 i platan hi* bin tut op top- 
UBuit tucmiai of t yaiB*m. IJ4 ; 
ippcfttfrd 10 tiiamiijd l«r- 
(u*td. ik ; ipitilid to by 
Ollvar to Lid* hi* hewn, I jl J 
bit Array ditfiU ^niacini. 1«1 j 
dflfflitl MCOtuI Sftwifi as ray. 

Uf ; itUckld. b> third Sill 
tin array, M 41 WilliBf tQ blow 
Jjdta, but oiiViBir iaUj*LM 144 ; 
hhrwi OiiSanr. 145, 1*6 1 Ci»T- 
litingn* hail mi to imp* of, 
i?’U *TFtV*l U >0 Jilt T ! : *i*>» 

OOlv fcOQ flf ISAT| 1 1 * I47 ; 

tuiiCtffh by 01iv*t In mlitafei, 
ill : i*t upon by lour hundred 
sUrmcatu, i^L T#atniti| d*atb 

r\vAt m hi triiit to dostiot iwoed 
LbirttiiUU m; hit dwth, 
Ifj ; avaugtd bv Chajlitnign*, 

Row* * V »! r' t * Cl:* 1 Itit: «fa* 

frild of, 1 ip 

fioi!*hfe> CothjUir f-Sil ei 1 by Ih* 

Cr*>*i rtPTv 4 iT 4 j, 52 

Koua Church of, Const inti or a 

[i m r*ily to, 42 : U*T*n ^ ipdig 
wbrnt near, 41, 4 t : Piirtc»i 
HlLfH* tidied ILluprrtt yt. 4!, I 
«? ■ Con 1 tint i n* cal in * council | 

1 C 


ei nil wiwt man to, ft I Black 

Odin'fe Keuinpit jnn| bam* 
tfoEs, it t j Holy War po- 
diinvd oy Plijs* fct it| ; Black 
Otrfrfl twAimn. 1^3: ISIkJc 

Cnhn'a tPppwdItitaf fItwis, rjj 

VtoSC«fAi4-lLS. ftdUfttri jfii icy 
from, lip; cslthtaiwim '*Sons 
ol AiUlbiWlir/ %JU ; Spaio 
cliJrat part bonom oJ, HO ; 
th# b*l! 3 * o! f I4P-15 j 

FtuHtftVilrini SviLfl ii Rcoc** 
viJi» pvi 

RcivmO Tani-t Kni|ljl* pi, v 06 

KvyawniLj?, Primift; itanihitf 

oi King Ailomr: krvm Ztoin, 
toi ^ Atiinll pRMmatoi H^i 
bafot* Jpf ; w*koittii Hmn in 
b-ar hbw*r *nd "1*c3at<rt bit iov*. 
*£4 ^ * 11I110 I Stum gori t A nte *34 
*t kmght, 39J ; fiiv« Uikin to 
Uum, ipl : vpiwTon by Hkio- 
IHIlS too ; winx»\ bf KtOf 

ifo 4 S H ! *ri|*i to fioto 
through A (hull r jdj ; Hum it 
*iKirhni r fii*t oi. pji , Horn 1 * 
it j ■ tag 1 in 10 iKt bar kisw. fc^* 
J of i h*r knsfbt mil loA tr. 
Horn, mtutP-i, jp: ; waMid 
to Hara. $ol ; :«it m b*t 
faititf h « cit* r fOA; .!*m*Tidpr| 
m rainlag* by triiior. 
hfld. |Li ; dpiivaffal l*v Horn, 
j 13 r dwftlii it Sodilin* u 
qa«o. IIJ 


1 

SiufOYf, r**t of Guitiimi^n* j 

mortolfy wuundiiJ, 14] 
S*naCMr-a H« 1 , tncuspt u*it 
FzapKi*. 1 J 4 ; piinui th« Frank ■ 
bh irmj-, if7i chiib to 

tliv RtManri. 137 ; d«:iit oi, by 

RiVliiuri iiti-ii. 141 . ■•conj 
it nay attack! Hoiitid. 142; 
dfiniid (idcc moii lit s tbu<] 
army V F - H-^ IiIl-J. 144 ■ 

th«r nip 1 a tin Holy Lind, 
su : if cti's L;<itf«d nl, lyv'cjJ 
iM rftfiL*rirp of CntutJe*. 1 
attack aod ila> Km| Hurry 

171 
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**?, : Kooik i*cu>ty av*r t 

3 r^s; Sudii*DB jH 3 £f*d ol. by 

Hom. 5 id 

S*. m i*l,‘;$*. Cr.wUiiufn* r» 
«■-- al. lig, 4 v. ■ -! -» |n tert J 
ijaDcJrLD la, m inst^i tickir h 
lH . QsiT§ensB^r;t*"s iJutal to 
U**, t|jf Cbnkmainp r* 
clival ttkioagh Gandlmt lit* 
ktryj e(. tj 4 i ctpimvi by 
CtiAtkmAgo*, 114 
"$AMM HlE.*W r M RoafilJS fu*dl 
In Vk a.lr'f caDJiec.Ll|iJ| 

UjIM 111 |--e known **. 4 I> 

1**0* E*ULiKflk Tbi main 

Kitmy ui | it* iac# La h i j 4 

* hcnwinl tILN, JJ4 ; 

thf .larllr.* hmv oi tbm 134 p 
Anile . chivalry. Hsrw^ itd \h* 
ijIbili **. Uii : Kermrd 

Elm, kniY«n u lb« CbupfihaN ni 
Women, j j 1 

KAiU t, Wiu_ CoilTJh Id mod 

^LlP ul Rubq Koori'i luiluvrt, 

_ ^ 

Stqri.Aup, H«rc>ED Y iii 9 n,j ; 

uagymtJ h*Tc-Mof Mmknd *k 
tual, nr>r myihkiE. *4? ; «u 
Lviwefiii England uil, 149 
Scorrs n 11 iHiurmn enter * S -r 

N i Ifl ClUttpfrtiLI OUfl uJ liilJef.'! 

in C*lr.'* ill *49 

Sctld Scisrnvp r*mrd rt*'Mpg|. 
PaunicE pi ScyMtH#* dynasty, 
1 i tnun mf to And f*ii *mi Emm 
DmimAfk, 3 ■ FUath^ir. gfent- 
||T*nd»oa of, i 

Sbvb# IlmJL Ram*. lb* City 
of, 43 £ liBXfea Wlndif. ttapwfar. 
rftins t r AlJOp+froin p 4 J 

Su insane, Pop bit or, H**d- 

^lULmrp 0+ Robin Hood, 511 
5 u rn pp. Gulrao end m "Wu 
htlkiJLgKiIkiiV* U 5 
Sit-MLHti, I'iibftr of FeuU; 
£Iotj of. by Dinaiil 

Siiititk, Thorbiata'p bcrat# 
97 : lovpd by OkI. 93 ; 

a mts Tbnrbiorn 1 *mvic* r jej; 
IsApfieoreoc* u f j iti 6 

KiHiLiiidoitf. Fnne* of 
V/atprigrdl - bit ifPLfci-plight 

IT* 


With Kin# Alpt'p dmughtjr, U) | 
«?■«! KjiSglUflitil 14$ 1 til r* 
ward * PiiUBto tiiUL Jn| t-J. 471 
%ajll I151 CorxtwAli tti friCPf bs 
^v* 54 7 . a and* funy Oprm 

in ci 4 iumi |ybilm«nf Oi irnUi- 

l Sktryi AJit! 

pko Uttbuob lof HjUo, 3 to j 
r*ncup« tnd intm# r Cornida 
p,nc«*, ,^ p i S t 
Slirytic K«a. Samt w AaIaL 
AIjIwk, Ac., 7J 

Sfit Jnitw or nrt H.k iinn^ 
S' 0 l>k f cuUpiHftn *ho lin! in 
i^m^iUubLit, in rmtfti nl 1 -. 1 * a ?4 
l. e a h P05; laiE.nf of Jtilin, 
OtSy> r Bail \ ijuftplva. rp^ ; 1 113 

Ss w*nTk, K 4 tL, Eultr iMi S'ortb- 
ijaibna, jjg: E«puL*j| kdswiitu to 
Pmty Dttf, tap. nt 

anDfrP 0 >; j {ijuji ta J Ghotit kn 4 

?*- PKijhfi Uif imbiu«dffiQf 
WikSIij, *7 

SMUOii UlBck Collnk fc^toc- 

■LVECIUS 1 il*AbllSEIg-[^M,^i i.V> 
SoUI 3 111 * tm&Z Eft, dl 3 E 4 f:i 
i#tb f*in n^, ; L-atEi- 

l«ti tn*i to k trasnc m, 
5 ?U*. ChdJkinoiaB'i *a|pk 3 i- 
ttoo inio. p iv ; befiai to 4 ^tii t r 
1341 ftltinii 40, to epkui 
Roknd. 146 

&* 4 jiimji BtruarUo r !«3 

CjrTjMo ud Kokxid jju eji 
StnMCAi. j. Aiiun T puwarl En 
EiomhEUd of Sir Jobs, rd»w 
<kniol j’o, 3 E 4 „ 31 j. J. Edmund, 
re"« yaiLt.# to hi* Ii «4 Cem 
Kmf{hr B 305 

Sr»j*TirtpB -.if Eli. Gre*l cbi«i- 

UUE 3 who ibfitcrs Hsjw 4 tE|, ion, 
ic^j, 117; ppEjLltm on llovud't 
beLiatl l' lIlp Thmg p e e | 

^ T loir Pi. Kh^rts or. hlnck 

Celia uikm nm&t ^ith, js|i 

CeajuI of, 3^3 

St Uku Abbey 4 . ip Ynrfc* 

kodfl Of i Ennjc^ ktiilbl H 
pi*"if* to Abbot 0 l t |J| ; Und 
rihtft^TTnwl by Sit RirtJjnJ oE t&O 
J « P 4 -JJ 7 : ib« Bl 4 £h Monk 
Mchc«WBf as Abb*/ 04 , iji 
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#T + PifilOt- ikujwl 

to poopl* <af IreL&fH. |jj- 
SrOdKMm King Murry mud 
Oumsh Goilkdd. uii! tqn Horn, 
tli* fovmk tminkly ur. -■*& . Mms 
Uilh far, to not !royn Safi 
uoi, jo# : AtJj rtLl "* ivlhor 

foil ltd it, 509. *ro; TTntrs r* 
eom[tntfa. | to; m Chmtimn 
zva\w eoc* Dor% jti j Horn 
CTQw■]*!! fc-fig oi, 11 r 
5 wajc«okow, DatEgMai ol Klt-i 
BitltabtysfL ?* l ilaiti by t'.m- Ur 1 
7 * 

Switanj*. CftuLpd, ieaJm ul 
CWan is #mith of, j 
Swsftis S 3 ay Hiihtvn, bod oE 
Kitif JJtctheL ii 

So-rrtifjtt *m> Black CoJttt ifi l 
Higlilaii^cJarHmttn pasi tltfoagh, 
*51 

Sramm Iki hop of Rom*; 
nod Coni 41 ; CQimtmE- 
Um tobl Ao * lfiaiira to &*tul 
for. 70 ; prtaLtip thm Clunritas 
failH to Cour.tAlL lilLl, 71 


Taillitil " Sore of JtfigiLfii™ 

and, H 3 

Ta»a, BUcfc ttoni of, i |7 
Task Wathhi.ah. (i ■ ■ ee! id 

wtt» Bear. ill-tml* rnimii&ifi. 
* 6 / ; King Anlmr'i lounny to, 

AEUl fjJjHl wJlL, fjmlil vilD fivfcd 

Id C**ll* nf, ifr*. §jfk ; Kief 
AftliUf iujnmcnlfl court tfl fa tint 
Hear. ij 6 J tki* churbah ku: gbl of, 
«fl Ira* from iptttR J** 

Txirtomt NdmTii. Ifcowujffmtiumi 
IhfuufthfmC 5 

Twwttif! cSmpM.Twd *itb Bn« 
-;rtti ol ilk* Billet Tutkftr*. 1H6 
T»IP*(W Hc.auI." Hi iJtl’ |nj. loS F 
1T7, Hi 

TiiokttjfiuKti Mijflitjf ch(*i cm 
*hor« ul TcrftrttL 97 ; Vaki, 
of, 97 , mn«l »N*p 
of. Iji-lp.^ ." aliiJi mnjiuiUy *J- 
lo 103 . iiitBT Cl 

ivLcit *0j; Sifriil fwrtti lOjf 


mmta Olaf, reg-ioGt Wii 
Haiot. dli^c awonl of, icu-iuo, 
t!u Hin f>laf wirk WaHUm* 
106; Hoaud clainii acfg.Sd 
Ifiica, tufip-flf i Qtf i'l juil/^ 
Plant a^akpit, 1 eo. Hi: biiilnl 
by tL.la out ft. lire; j 

ill; Btute >7 Howard. 116 
THgia-afAHn iSfiitbtf of Biar- 

(tv. i 1 J , h f] JT 11 OTP ud !£» e:«t 

Thothuuu, 11J 

Tuoa-iri - kfoflirrof Vnfci ; itn 4 » 
Kurnl hob 1b built IS 
bEaeiiaI OEmI. lOi 

Tmiik*kil. Laatr.an and *rbi- 
tnlFti 11E Ica^rih, 97 ; In# Eab* 
(Win ««ctrnifi| a *Suki, so? 
TrtoK tHD. Sam* ai TncciLiw» : 

anlboi of * Ekin* iii R^kpd.” 1 ji 

TUtfllttHi. Of JuaUitit | 

nl by Hum, WJj MaJiokd 
and Il-rtild, iodi Of. idl ; orferi 
kitigdoii. mod Hi* dmugEiicf R*r 
■.li kX to Hore. joi , H^pti 4 i^ 
do*iH Tri idtalkly trs 
Tina*, f iunf^it tii'fttjlion down. 

by kUctft Wlt!“i 7 ai 
Til KUT^G. Tb» Und &1 E*v«r 

dnnf tonth. 16 j 
Timm, Tm* Holy- 5 m Hoh 
Crest 

T«*urr. Truth or, drmoELitrmUd 

by ihamnK k ■ Juaf. I; 7 
Tmm* Wat. Ao itory. 

yet weLI fcmoiio, 

Tri m. Faiafc 1- *00* by. 

foi Rotun Hoinl, |li 
Tt'HriP, Arohbiihfip of CHitIo 
H imptn*. num of Twoifc* l^rfi, 
l*|. ij*: h]A»ca th* knllhla, 
it#, uo; (nediat«« Ut%ecn 
fifrEandl mod Ok-CT. HJ \ ttlOF- 
tmliy uo . h±» JaatH, 

IJO, *Si 


tJ*m, rttaSrBjjtomt Gtani prho 

tfci|P HHh-VPj i *il- 

]li-'£lrp CuLilttUip CLampioO of 

}I«ow or idi kiElmnd. 

Uvai iub-bi^. Dmfttih fart trtod 
Buj±i B^kmbmya: fcwtriuiAi 

Ul 
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Hi viipJt nnd C^l .11 h, 
; etipuniwi Hfire nt nt 

D*iim*rk int tiavtluk, y 4 

Kffgui CoB*ai*mI*d tts 
buy loehl if. 10 J : tooor. King 
of. l&i ; CucHuwn j**r miMing 
of* tat: tmurh, 
Mp>W q| t iff*; Fit: 1 lvra::, h 
fcwroo, TO\**[ bodjrpifd 1 ; 

i*^nu fiin up it rtf# iiRon^ 
cfalmptonv of h i|y 
Ultmi town Goo. Cou^itiuTtlM^ 
«sd ta varan*: # of 
th#. SIS tl*» ptapli mwvJ by 
tok*n of, $ j 

tJf m * Ytn .i l in lanii oi Sit 

It <. hard g? (ft# I*** in, x *1 * Su 

B^hard rp+S^etri fb« !*ir.:, 

mi Six RyOtmrd rtfctu:^ (4 

lil 

T 


If* 11 TboTbl^rn^ n#ph#w, oj r 
nuxksGIM, i«j: Jeeiiii lJ[*nd 

th# Sirncn je Jj i oj : tcci^nr- 

piniBf Tbortdftfti 10 01 *#t 03 * 1 * 

IOj-Hitfi f Thur.! j, ti 1 i'.i t!:rt nf t 

it) 5 ; Kii stiinMi ijid i jfi 
Vaih*ji>d. HiuEiin of Binary 

Li^ iji;#fc.t*J IvRorarJ H 4 
V*lttiha, Cfuritnil^n* latrrirt 
ta L on way tn Ki#tk*, 114 
ViiUArrTrr RaJjpid t tc*v1, 

■imp bY StTmceni. | jo 
Vic*# of Citii wt oa mtth w 
Black Colin rp?irr!i S s !,|« a*, a c 3 " 

ViKINtti. Coipd (Hearbad to, ICf 
Vn-.?E 4 MaIT. Lull ipf, Ill ; 
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